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FOREWORD. 


In compiling this report an endeavour has been made to give, 
not only the additional information called for in the Report to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the work of the Twelfth 
Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, but also other 
information and statistics on matters regarding which questions 
were asked during the examination of the British Accredited Repre- 
sentative at the Twelfth Session of the Commission. In order to 
facilitate reference an index is given below showing the pages at 
which this information may be found :— 

Page of Minutes of 


AIT Session of 
Permanent Mandates 


Commission. 
General and Special Observations. Page. 
200 =... ~—S- Protection of Minorities ... site se ee 33 
Economic Equality. 
200. —i... Customs Duty Drawback Law ... et » 104 
200.—_... Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s Concession in 
‘Traq = ae es is ea ae 40 
200° sas Turkish Petroleum Concession ... ae i 37 
198 ... International Conventions _... ae i one 49 
Public Health. 
200.—_i... Decrease in Expenditure a bis as 90 
Anti-Malaria Measures ... tes ft sh 87 
Infant Mortality... a ae ‘fs ve 80 


Financial Statistics. 

199 =... The statistics asked for in paragraph 6 of the 
General] Questions Section of the Report to 
the Council on the Work of the Twelfth 
Session of the Permanent Mandates 


Commission are given at page 114 
Economic Development. 
201... Important developments affecting economio life 
of the country ... se ae aa sine 
See Sections Commerce and Industry ... ish 37 
and Economic Development ... és 111 
Labour. 
201 _—=Ci.... Workers from Ihdia Ses sits fae se 35 
Education. 
201... Corps of teachers ... a te sad  L5l 
Religious Questions. 
21 Cw Use of Augaf funds ... aul e eis 162 
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REPORT 


by His Britannic Majesty's Government to the 
Council of the League of Nations on _ the 
Administration of ‘Iraq for the Year 1927. 


I.—SURVEY OF THE PERIOD. 
1.—Outline of Events. 


POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 1927. 


When the year under review began, Ja’far Pasha’s Cabinet, 
which had come into office late in November, 1926, had scarcely 
had time to settle down, and he and his colleagues were not able 
to prepare any important new legislation for submission to the 
Chamber until the beginning of February. In the Chamber the 
Opposition groups were active, but the new Prime Minister, as 
leader of the strong Progressive Party, had sufficient support to 
enable him to carry on the gcvernment of the country. A growing 
friction between the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis was becoming evident 
both in Parliament and in the country and this friction, later on, 
became an unfortunate feature of the history of the year. The 
economic situation was normal and no important administrative 
changes marked the beginning of the new calendar year. It was, 
however, at this time that a new and very useful weekly line of 
communication by air was opened between ‘Iraq and Egypt. The 
first aeroplane of this service arrived in Baghdad on the 3rd January, 
with the Secretary of State for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Lady 
Maud Hoare as passengers. 


The counting of sheep, buffaloes, and camels for taxation, which 
is always a test of the temper of the tribes in all parts of the 
country, was carried out in the early months of the year without 
incident except for a small skirmish between tribesmen and the 
police in the Kut area. Administrative control was thus shown to 
be firm and well organised and the country peaceful and orderly. 


THE KinG’s Tours. 


King Faisal left Baghdad on the 20th January, for a week’s tour 
in the Karbala and Diwaniya provinces. In addition to the Holy 
Cities of Karbala and Najaf His Majesty visited several important 
centres of agriculture on the lower Euphrates and made detailed 
inquiries into the economic position of the cultivating classes. At 
Najaf he was able to use his influence to allay the excitement which 
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had been provoked at that time by rumours that the King of the 
Hejaz had ordered the destruction of the tomb of the Prophet 
Mohammed in Medina. 


On the 5th April, His Majesty was present at a ceremony arranged 
at Palkhana, 60 miles south of Kirkuk, to celebrate the beginning of 
the Turkish Petroleum Company’s first drilling operations, and 
early in May he opened the Alwand Refinery of the Khanagin 
Oil Company (a daughter company of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany). This refinery has been built in the Transferred Territories 
four miles from Khanaqgin. Later in the year His Majesty also 
made several visits to locust infested areas and _ personally 
encouraged the special officials engaged in destroying this pest. 


THE SECOND ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The second ordinary session of Parliament was opened by the 
King on the 1st November, 1926. Nearly all of its work comes 
within the year covered by this report. The session was twice 
prolonged for a month by Royal Iradah, once on the 28th February, 
and again on the 31st March, and did not end until the 30th April. 
Abdul Muhsin Beg, the outgoing Prime Minister, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber on the 27th November, 1926, and remained 
in this office throughout the session. Yusuf Beg al Suwaidi held 
the corresponding position in the Senate. 


The personnel of Ja’far Pasha’s Cabinet, which came into office 
in November, 1926, was given in full in the Report for 1926. No 
changes were made during the second session. Ja’far Pasha had 
chosen his colleagues with the intention of forming a Coalition 
Government. To some extent he succeeded, but party discipline 
is not firm in the ‘Iraq Chamber and a number of deputies, 
nominally members of the National and Centre parties, soon showed 
that they were not prepared to give unreserved support to the 
Government, even though their leaders, Yasin Pasha al Hashimi 
and Rashid ’Ali Beg al Gilani, were in the Cabinet. Another 
source of difficulties for Ja’far Pasha was the Shi’ah dissatisfaction 
with his Ministry, which developed as the year advanced. This 
dissatisfaction was enhanced by several incidents which embittered 
feelings on both sides, and resulted in a steady hardening of 
sectarian and separatist opinion as expressed in newspapers and 
in the semi-public meetings held in the houses of the leaders on 
both sides. 


From the outset the High Commissioner used his personal in- 
fluence to keep religion out of politics and although, as will be 
shown, a new party was formed which derived its members 
principally from among the Shi’ahs, its constitution did not exclude 
Sunni members of whom there were a considerable number 
registered in the party’s rolls. 
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Thus, although nominally at the head of a Coalition Cabinet, 
Ja’far Pasha had always to relv for his chief support on the Pro- 
gressive Party, of which he became President when ’Abdul Muhsin 
Beg resigned the Party’s leadership to become President of the 
Chamber. The agenda for the session was especially heavy. In 
all, seventy-nine Bills were dealt with. Of these, sixty-six were 
passed in their original form or shghtly amended on _ the 
recommendation of one of the Standing Committees, seven were 
still in the hands of the Committees at the close of the session 
and six were withdrawn by the Government before their third 
reading. A disagreement between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies concerning certain clauses of a Bill Regulating Burial 
Fees brought about a joint session of the two Houses which resulted 
in the adoption of the Senate’s amendment. 


On the 30th April, the second ordinary session came to an end, but 
the Budget and several important Bills had not been passed. The 
King could not, under the Constitution, order a further prolonga- 
tion and it was therefore necessary that His Majesty should con- 
voke Parhament for an Extraordinary Session under Article 40 of 
the Constitution. This was done on the 3rd May. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF 1927. 


In his speech at the opening of this session the King said that 
he hoped that Parliament would hasten its decision on legislation 
already in the hands of the Committees and endeavour rapidly to 
dispose of the new legislation which would be submitted by the 
Government. Among the new Bills would be a National Defence 
Act in regard to which His Majesty announced that the negotia- 
tions in progress with their ally, Great Britain, were bringing 
nearer the day when ‘Iraq would take a befitting place among the 
nations of the world. This aspiration, however, could only be 
realised through her assumption of responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of peace and security within her own territory and for the 
defence of her frontiers against all external menace. 


The Chamber responded heartily to His Majesty’s appeal for 
the speedy transaction of the business before them. The session 
lasted from tne 3rd May until the 8th June. During this time 
23 meetings were held and 10 Bills, including the Budget for the 
financial year 1927-28, were passed. 


The National Defence Act was introduced on the 8th June, 
after all other important items on the agenda for the session nad 
been dealt with. Ja’far Pasha found, however, that there was a 
dangerous hostility to this measure both within Parliament among 
the tribal Senators and Deputies and in the country among the 
tribes themselves, especially among the tribes of the lower 
Fuphrates and the Kurdish areas. He therefore advised the King 
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to dissolve the Extraordinary Session before the first reading of 
the Bill had been finished, and a serious crisis was for the time 
avoided. ‘The Minister for Education, Saiyid ’Abdul Mahdi, 
resigned as a protest against the introduction of this Bill. 


To mark the closing of Parliament after continuous labour lasting 
over a period of more than seven months, the King gave a banquet 
at his Baghdad Palace. His Majesty’s guests, in addition to the 
Ministers, Senators, and Deputies, included the High Commis- 
sioner, the Air Officer Commanding, and the British Advisers to 
all Ministries. Speaking on this occasion His Majesty said :— 


‘‘ It uas been my custom, since we began our constitutional 
life, to give a farewell banquet to the Members of Parlia- 
ment at the end of each session. This is, thanks to God, the 
third banquet given in honour of our parliamentarians. I 
am very pleased with the competence which the Members of 
Parliament of my nation have shown in the performance of 
their duties. They have ratified all measures which were good 
and beneficial to the country, and have criticised with full 
liberty measures which they felt were of little advantage to 
the State. I am confident that the executive authorities will do 
their best during the parhamentary recess to carry into opera- 
tion the measures which Parliament has ratified, especially 
the law which regulates the assessment of land revenues. This 
law will be of immense service in removing the disadvantages 
of the old system of measurement and assessment which we 
inherited from the former régime.’’ 


‘‘The Government in the meantime will do its best to 
prepare certain Bills for the reorganisation of the life of the 
country. and will pay particular attention to the preparation 
of the Budget and its submission to Parliament within the 
prescribed time. I hope to see Parliament in the coming 
session completing its work within the time given by the law. 
Such a result cannot be achieved without mutual co-operation 
between the executive and legislative bodies of the State.’’ 


Addressing the High Commissioner, the King said :— 


‘“JT do not wish that this opportunity should pass without — 
expressing my great appreciation of the valued co-operation 
which you are still very willingly offering to our Government. 
Our relations with our ally, Great Britain, remain as clear as 
the sky of ‘Iraq, and they will not be disturbed in any cir- 
cumstances. It cannot be said that there have been no differ- 
ences of opinion in the past between us, but the world should 
know that these difficulties were hike pauses which a person 
may make in order to ascertain the best and simplest way 
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to walk ahead with perfect tranquillity, and to consider care- 
fully the best measures for strengthening a mutual friendship. 
We have to thank you for the invaluable helping hand which 
our great ally has extended towards us in critical moments, 
and we hope that our ally will remain our helpmate in future.’’ 


‘'I have also to mention with appreciation the valuable 
assistance we continually receive from the Air Officer Com- 
manding the British Forces in ‘Iraq, and the efforts which 
British advisers and officials are making for the benefit of my 
country.’’ 


Finally, addressing the Senators and Deputies, His Majesty 
sald :— 

‘“T hope that, by the Grace of God, and the co-operation 
of our ally, you will find, at the commencement of your work 
in the coming session, that we have advanced in our political 
progress in some degree corresponding to our national! 
ambition.”’ 


The High Commissioner replied to His Majesty’s Speech and 
said :— 

‘“‘ Your Majesty, I am sure that all those present here have, 
like myself, been profoundly impressed by Your Majesty’s 
reassertion of the friendliness and co-operation existing between 
the two allied States, Great Britain and ‘Iraq. As Your 
Majesty has said, there are bound to be occasional differencee 
of opinion between the two countries, but those differences 
will always be differences between friends, and they will be 
adjusted by mutual concessions in a spirit of true friendship, 
leaving no sore feeling behind.’’ 


‘It cannot, indeed, be otherwise when we remember the 
principles which have from the first guided Great Britain in 
her dealings with ‘Iraq, principles which were enjoined on me 
personally by His Majesty King George V and by the Duke 
of Devonshire, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, when 
I was first selected nearly five years ago to succeed Sir Percy 
Cox as High Commissioner.”’ 

‘* By command of His Majesty King George, these prin- 
ciples were communicated to me in writing as follows :— 

‘“*The basic principle underlying the relations between 

the two Governments is co-operation towards a common 
end, namely, the progressive establishment of an inde- 
pendent Government of ‘Iraq, friendly to and bound by 
gratitude and obligation to His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. There is no question of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government pursuing a policy with any other 
object in view.’ ”’ 
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‘‘ Your Majesty and the people of ‘Iraq are the best judges 
as to how far Great Britain has observed these principles.”’ 


““ As for myself, when I look round me, I see year by year 
fresh proofs of the progressive establishment of an independent 
Government of ‘Iraq. Your frontiers now are fixed; your 
formerly warring tribes are at peace; you have secured the 
recognition of nearly all the Great Powers of the world; your 
forces, which have increased every year both in number and 
efficiency, undertake every year a larger share of responsibility 
for the maintenance of internal security ; your resources and 
means of communication are becoming developed; your 
revenues are slowly rising; your Ministers and officials are 
each year gaining added experience and capacity; and your 
Parliament has shown itself a school of training for statesman- 
ship and administration. If only the leading men of ‘Iraq 
will exercise a wise patience, you have now all things that 
we hoped for within your grasp.”’ 

‘“ For this happy state of affairs the largest share of credit 
rests, I venture to say, with Your Majesty, who has never 
deviated from the path of friendly co-operation with Great 
Britain, and has with unsleeping watchfulness pursued the 
true interests of your country. A large share rests also with 
the brave and kindly people of ‘Iraq, for whose courtesy and 
help all British people living within Your Majesty’s borders 
are exceedingly grateful.”’ 


‘“* Lastly, I know that Your Majesty would wish me to say 
for you how greatly your kingdom is indebted to the constant 
efforts of the comparatively few British officials who are proud 
to be in your service. I have now for 35 years been closely 
concerned with affairs of State, and have seen many lands 
and governments, and I say without hesitation that these 
officials can, in my opinion, stand comparison with any other 
body of officials in the world in natural capacity, efficiency and 
devotion to their work. In fact, as High Commissioner, I 
have only one fault to find with them, and that is that they 
are more ‘Iraqi in their views than the ‘Iraqis themselves. 
But of this I do not suppose that Your Majesty would wish 
to complain.’’ 


‘‘ IT will conclude by reaffirming Your Majesty’s confident 
prediction that nothing will break the harmony between our 
two Governments, and that we shall very rapidly arrive at the 
goal which we have set before us.”’ 


NEw LEGISLATION. 
The full text of the undernoted laws which were among the 
principal enactments of these two sessions, is given in the Appendix 


to this report :-— 
Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on Lands. 
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The Agricultural Lands (Rates of Government Demand) 
Law. 

Law for the Improvement of Cotton Cultivation. 

The Property Tax Law. 

Law for the Employment of Foreigners in Government 
Posts. 

The Raiding and Plunder (Forbiddance of) Law. 

The Income Tax Law. 

Regulations regarding the surrender of Offenders arrested 
in the ‘Iraq-Turkish Frontier Zone. 

The Liwa Administration Law. 


THE THIRD ORDINARY SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The third ordinary session of Parliament was opened on the Ist . 
November, 1927, by His Majesty King ‘Ali (ex-King of the Hejaz), 
who acted as Regent during the absence of King Faisal in Europe. 
In his speech from the Throne His Majesty reviewed briefly the 
events of the recess and referred in particular to the opening of 
negotiations in London for the amendment of the Anglo-‘Iraq 
Treaty of 1922, and its subsidiary agreements. He expressed 
satisfaction with the completion of the work of delimitating the 
frontier with Turkey and with the favourable reception given to 
the revenue reforms which had been introduced. His Majesty 
made no reference, however, to the National Defence Act. 


"Abdul Muhsin Beg and Yusuf Beg al Suwaidi were re-elected 
respectively President of the Chamber and the Senate. 


It had been necessary to open Parliament in order to fulfil the 
stipulations of the Constitution; but, as the King, the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Justice and the High Commissioner 
were absent in London, where they were occupied in the negotia- 
tions then in progress for a new treaty with His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, it was not possible for Parliament to continue sitting 
profitably, and immediately after a President had been elected in 
each House a Royal Iradah was read out adjourning Parliament 
for 42 days. 


The Government later observed however that although an 
adjournment for 42 days was quite legal under Article 37 of the 
Constitution, under Article 23, if the absence of the King lasts 
for more than four months, Parliament must meet to consider the 
matter. The King had left ‘Iraq on the 6th August and Parliament 
had accordingly to be summoned to meet again on the 7th Decem- 
ber. 


At this meeting the Acting Prime Minister, who at that time was 
Rashid ’Ali Beg (Minister for the Interior), explained that the 
King’s prolonged absence was due to His Majesty’s personal par- 
ticipation in the negotiations which were going on in London for 
a new Treaty with Great Britain. The Chamber accepted this 
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statement and passed a resulution thanking the King for his devo- 
tion to the interests of his people and approving of his continued 
absence in Kurope. The Senate adopted a similar resolution. At 
the next meeting of the Chamber, the President read out a letter 
from the Acting Prime Minister asking that Parliament would agree 
to the postponement of the discussion of the National Defence Bill. 
Many deputies took part in the debate which followed and several 
asked whether the Government’s request for the postponement of a 
debate was not tantamount to withdrawal of the Bill. To this the 
Acting Prime Minister rephed that the Government had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the Jill. In the end a resolution was passed 
postponing the debate on the Bill sine die. Four more meetings of 
the Chamber were held before the end of the year. At these 
meetings six Bills passed their third reading and several others 
were forwarded to the Permanent Committees for examination. 


The King and the High Commissioner returned to Baghdad on 
the 15th December, but Ja’far Pasha did not reach the Capital 
until the 31st December. 


On his arrival the Prime Minister was faced with a crisis in his 
Cabinet, caused by the resignation of Rashid ‘Ali Beg, Minister 
for the Interior, and Yasin Pasha al Hashimi, Minister for Finance, 
who had tendered their resignation a few days before the King’s 
return. In the Chamber his position had been weakened by the 
formation of the Shi’ah Party whose activities are described in 
a separate section of this report, and when the year closed it was 
generally anticipated that he could not much longer remain in 
office. 


The work of Parliament is conducted entirely by ‘Iraqis and 
no British or other foreign officials are in any way engaged in the 
direction of the business of either of the two Houses. The efficiency 
with which parliamentary business is conducted is, therefore, 
evidence of the ability of the educated classes of the country to 
understand and adapt themselves to the spirit and practice of 
democratic government. ; 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES DURING THE YEAR. 


‘Saiyid ‘Abdul Mahdi, who had been appointed Minister for 
Education when Ja'far Pasha formed his Cabinet in November, 
1926, resigned early in June, 1927, as a protest against the con- 
scription policy of the Cabinet. He was succeeded in August by 
Amin Zaki Beg, a Kurd, who had previously been Minister for 
Communications and Works in the same Cabinet. At the same 
time Saiyid Alwan a] Yasari was appointed to replace Amin Zaki 
Beg and ‘Abdul Husain Chalabi was given the portfolio of the new 
Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture which had been created in 
August. ‘Abdul Husain Chalabi and Saiyid Alwan al Yasari are 


both Shi’ahs. ; 
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THE NEw TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND ‘IRAQ. 


Under the Treaty concluded at Baghdad in January, 1926,* the 
duration of the special relations between Great Britain and ‘Iraq 
(as defined in the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty of 1922+) was extended for a 
maximum period of twenty-five years. Under Article 3 of the 
Treaty the British Government undertook that the question of 
‘Iraq’s admission to the League of Nations would be examined by 
them in August, 1928, and thereafter at subsequent successive 
intervals of four years. The question of ‘Iraq’s entry into the 
League formed the subject of discussions between King Faisal and 
the High Commissioner in the spring of 1927, in which the Head 
of the Middle East Department of the Colonial Office also took 
part during his visit to Baghdad between the 19th March and the 
2nd April. Subsequently, the matter was examined by the British 
Cabinet, and in July the High Commissioner was authorised to 
inform the ‘Iraq Government that it was the intention of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to take up with the League of 
Nations in 1932 the question of ‘Iraq’s admission, provided that all 
went well in the interval and the present rate of progress in ‘Iraq 
was maintained. . 

The discussions at Baghdad had proceeded on the assumption 
that, prior to the admission of ‘Iraq into the League, a new treaty 
would be concluded between Great Britain and ‘Traq to regulate 
their subsequent relations, and based on the altered status which 
‘Iraq would have then acquired as a fellow member of the League. 
The question of the form that such a treaty might take had there- 
fore also been discussed concurrently with that of the entry of 
‘Iraq into the League. Here it should be observed that, whether 
or not ‘Iraq was admitted to the League, there was no prima facie 
obstacle to the revision at any time of the terms of the Treaty of 
1922, an article of which expressly provides that nothing shall 
prevent the High Contracting Parties from revising its provisions 
from time to time. When the ‘Iraq Government were informed 
that the British Government would not agree to recommend to the 
League of Nations that ‘Iraq should be admitted as a member in 
1928, they expressed a desire to continue the discussion for the 
revision of the treaty, with a view to making a further advance in 
the direction of complete independence. Sir Henry Dobbs, the High 
Commissioner, left Baghdad for London on leave on the 7th July, 
and had an opportunity of discussing the whole question with Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, before he started 
on his tour round the British Dominions. As a result the British 
Government informed King Faisal that they were examining the 
possibility of revising the Treaty of 1922 and that it might be con- 
venient if he were sufficiently within reach during the summer to 
be consulted personally in points that might arise. King Faisal 





* See Treaty Series No. 10 of 1926. t See Treaty Series No. 17 of 1925. 
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willingly accepted this suggestion and having left Baghdad on the 
6th August arrived in Aix before theendofthemonth. Two members 
of the staff of the Colonial Office soon after visited His Majesty at 
Aix and ascertained his views on the subject of the revision of the 
treaty, and in September the King, having summoned his Prime 
Minister, Ja’far Pasha, from Baghdad, despatched him to London 
to remain in touch with the Colonial Office. 


In October the British Government decided to open formal 
negotiations for the conclusion of a revised treaty with ‘Iraq, and 
Sir Henry Dobbs was entrusted with the conduct of the discussions 
on behalf of the British Government, while King Faisal nominated 
Ja’far Pasha to act on behalf of ‘Iraq. Ja’far Pasha was assisted 
by Rauf Beg Chadirchi, the ‘Iraq Minister for Justice, and 
Muzahim Beg Pachachi, the ‘Iraq Diplomatic Agent in London. 
King Faisal himself also came from Aix to London to keep in close 
touch with the ‘Iraq Delegation. The first formal meeting of the 
representatives of the two Governments to discuss the new treaty 
was held on the 25th October. The negotiations lasted a little over a 
month and, agreement having been reached early in December, 
the King and the High Commissioner were able to leave London 
for Baghdad, where they arrived on the 15th December. The new 
Treaty* was signed in London on the 14th December, by Ja’far 
Pasha and Mr. Ormsby Gore (the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies). It was agreed, however, that the 'Treaty 
should not be ratified, and consequently would not become operative, 
until the revision of the Military and Financial Agreements had been 
completed and all three instruments had been approved by the 
Council of the League. 


Copies of the Treaty have been transmitted to the League of 
Nations Secretariat for communication to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. 


FRICTION BETWEEN SUNNIS AND §SHI’ABS. 


In the short history of modern ‘Iraq there are several instances 
of the Shi’ahs of the country exercising their influence on affairs 
as a community, but the influence has invariably been wielded by 
their ’Ulama or higher clergy, whose inclination was naturally to 
work for sectarian rather than national or even community in- 
terests. The year 1927 has seen a change. The Shi’ahs have 
come far more prominently into ordinary public life, and their 
lay leaders have tended more and more to take up in politics the 
positions once held by the divines. It is unfortunate that this 
change should have coincided with a regrettable embitterment of 
feeling between the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis. There is, however, 
ground for consolation in the reflection that the recent Shi’ah 


* See Cmd. 2998. 
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manifestations of discontent against the proponderant Sunni influ- 
ence in the government of the country have been less extravagant 
and more constitutional and logical than were the fulminations 
of the ’Ulama in 1923, when they were at the head of the agitation 
against the elections for the Constituent Assembly. The anta- 
gonism of these two communities has its roots deep down in the 
history of Islam, but the issues which colour their differences in 
‘Iraq are now mors social and political than religious. The Shi’ahs 
since the creation of a national government have gradually aban- 
doned their old attitude of detachment from political and adminis- 
trative affairs, and now wish to take an equal part with the Sunnis 
in the government of the country. Numerically, they are equal to 
the Sunnis, but old religious prejudices had kept them in the 
Turkish days from using facilities for modern education, and, com- 
pared with the Sunnis, they are a backward community. This 
they have realised, and latterly they have been making a special 
effort to acquire modern education and thus fit themselves for 
political and administrative work. They are, however, anxious 
for quick results from these changes, and sometimes try to reap 
the fruits of their new endeavour before they are ripe. 

From the beginning of the first Parliament, which was elected 
in 1925, several attempts have been made by different Shi’ah 
deputies to organise a party which, while not excluding Sunni 
members, would work especially for the furtherance of Shi’ah in- 
terests, but the Shi’ah deputies were not at first sufficiently united 
to be able to carry out such a project, and the party was not 
actually formed until the summer of 1927. The first incident of 
the year to excite communal antipathy was the publication in 
Baghdad, in January, 1927, of a book entitled ‘‘ The History of 
the Omaiyids.’’ The author of this history was a Syrian employed 
in the Baghdad boys’ secondary school. In several passages in his 
book he praised Ma’awiyah, the founder of the Omaiyid dynasty 
of Caliphs, and disparaged ’Ali, the fourth Caliph and adopted son 
of the Prophet Mohammed. ‘The Shi’ahs venerate ’Ali, curse 
Ma’awiyah, and anathematize his son and successor Yazid. The 
Ministry of Education permitted the author to give copies of this 
book to his history pupils, but had them withdrawn when the 
passages likely to offend the Shi’ahs were brought to notice. It 
remained on sale, however, in the booksellers’ shops. The Shi’ahs 
were angered by the slighting reference to ’Ali, and efforts were 
made to obtain the author’s dismissal. Sunni elements in the 
Capital then rallied to his support, and, when a rumour became 
current that he was to be dismissed from his post, Sunni influence 
stirred up the boys of the schools, who on the 30th January made 
a rowdy demonstration outside the Ministry of Education. The 
police had to be reinforced, and there was a scuffle before the boys 
were dispersed. The author of this offending book and two other 
Syrian teachers were dismissed for their part in this affair, and 
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several of the ringleaders among the boys were expelled. The 
affair in itself was unimportant, but the leaders of the two com- 
munities, by taking sides and provoking communal animosity, did 
their best to make it the occasion for a trial of strength between 
the two sects, and those who wished to organise a Shi’ah political 
party found that the incident had given them new arguments for 
their purpose and a public more readily disposed to fall in with their 
plans. In April the reinstatement of the schoolboys and a dispute 
between the Minister of Education, a Shi’ah, and the Director 
of Education, a Sunni, concerning the dismissal of a Shi’ah school- 
master, fanned once more into flame the dying embers of the 
passions kindled by ‘‘ The History of the Omaiyids.’’ There was 
much activity among the Shi’ah deputies in the lobbies of the 
Chamber, and exaggerated stories of Sunni oppression began to 
circulate in the Holy Cities of Karbala and Najaf. Local societies 
for the protection of Shi’ah interests were formed in many provin- 
cial centres, and the agitation began to spread to the tribes of the 
middle and lower Euphrates. A parliamentary party at last came 
into being pledged to fight for Shi’ah interests, and, although by 
its constitution it was not exclusively Shi’ah, by far the greater 
number of its members and leaders were naturally drawn from the 
Shi’ah community. This party adopted the title of Hizb al Nahdhah 
or Party of Uplift. 

Towards the end of May, 1927, it became known that in accord- 
ance with the programme which they had adopted when they came 
into office in November, 1926, the Government proposed, during 
the extraordinary session then being held, to introduce a National 
Defence Act for compulsory military service. The newly-formed 
Party of Uplift, eager to try its strength with the Government, 
saw at once that the passage of this Act would offer favourable 
opportunities for the struggle. The Shi’ah tribes and _ their 
deputies were naturally opposed to conscription and the Kurds and 
their representatives in the Chamber could probably without diff- 
culty be persuaded to make common cause with the Shi’ahs. The 
Hizb al Nahdhah therefore began to organise its forces to defeat 
the Government on the National Defence Bill. The Government 
were aware of this and showed signs of alarm. The debates on the 
second and third readings of the Census Bill which the Shi’ahs 
opposed, knowing that the registration of the population was pro- 
posed as an essential preliminary to conscription, showed something 
of the strength of the opposing forces and although the Govern- 
ment won a decisive victory by 49 votes to 10 at the discussion 
on the third reading, the Nahdhah Party remained confident of 
success when the National Defence Bill itself should come before 
the Chamber. The Prime Minister however judged it better not 
to give battle and the King adjourned Parliament before the first 
reading of the National Defence Bill could be finished. Saiyid 
’Abdul Mahdi, the one Shi’ah in the Cabinet, thereupon resigned. 
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After this the centre of Shi’ah activity moved from Baghdad to 
Karbala and Najaf where the Nahdhah Party leaders conferred 
with the Shi’ah divines regarding future plans. Arrangements 
were made for a conference to be held on the 10th June, and invi- 
tations to attend were sent to prominent Shi’ahs throughout the 
country, but the divines were discouraging and the plan fell 
through. The provincial committees continued, however, to be 
active and there was talk of an agitation for a form of decentralized 
government for the Euphrates provinces. The tension was high 
and the Minister for Finance, Yasin Pasha al Hashimi, was boy- 
cotted during a visit to Najaf. When the month of Muharram, 
the Shi’ah month of mourning, began on the Ist July, the outlook 
was ominous. The first nine days of Muharram passed peacefully 
in spite of the frequent opportunities for communal strife afforded 
by the daily processions of Shi’ah mourners, but the tenth day, 
the anniversary of the death and martyrdom of Husain brought 
trouble. During the first 10 days of Muharram the Shi’ahs dwell 
with a rapture, not to be diminished by the lapse of time, on the 
vicissitudes of Husain’s life, his dangers in the desert, his forti- 
tude, his immovable courage and his devotedness at the hour of 
his death. The mourning celebrations keep alive in the minds of 
the Shi’ahs the remembrance of those who destroyed him and 
engender a hatred for all Muslims who do not share their grief. 
In such an atmosphere of religious fervour the greatest care has 
always to be taken to prevent strife. On the morning of the tenth 
day (the 10th July) eight hundred Shi’ah soldicrs of the ‘Iraq 
Army were taken unarmed under their own Arab officers with a few 
military police to the great Mosque at Kadhimain (close to Bagh- 
dad) to take part in the mourning and to witness the processions. 
This was an error. Their presence was not welcome to the people 
and only the slightest provocation was necessary to excite open 
hostihty to the soldiers. Somehow this provocation was given and 
a collision occurred, in the course of which three civilians and one 
_ soldier were killed and a considerable number of others injured. 
For a few days excitement was intense but the prompt action of 
the King in ordering a court of enquiry to sit under the presidency 
of a British Judge, His Mayjesty’s generous gifts to the victims of 
both sides from his privy purse, and the moderating influence of the 
wiser leaders of both communities quickly cooled public passion. 
The King was also active in making personal enquiries into Shi’ah 
grievances and was instrumental in bringing about the Prime Min- 
ister’'s decision to include two Shi’ahs in the Cabinet. Shi’ah 
feeling was, however, by this time so hostile to the Government that 
it was difficult to find suitable men willing to serve in the Cabinet. 
Eventually, on the 6th August, a few hours before the King’s 
departure for Cyprus and Europe, ’Abdul Husain Chalabi and 
Saiyid Alwan al Yasiri agreed to take office, the former in the new 
Ministry of Irrigation and Agriculture. Unfortunately, these two 
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gentlemen were not persona grata to the Nahdhah Party which 
attacked the Government fiercely in a newspaper ‘‘ Al Nahdhah " 
which they began to publish on the 10th August. In Karbala and 
Najaf and on the Euphrates the situation remained delicate. In- 
cidents which occurred at a festival which is celebrated forty days 
after the tenth day of Muharram, and marks the anniversary of 
the bringing back from Damascus to Karbala of the head of Husain, 
showed that Kadhimain had not yet been forgotten. In Karbala it 
was rumoured that troops would be sent to overawe the people and 
a multitude estimated at over 200,000 assembled in a dangerous 
mood. ‘Many of the townspeople took fright and sent their families 
to Baghdad for safety. The processions were quiet, but inflammatory 
speeches were afterwards made recalling the tragedy of the 10th 
Muharram. The priests however maintained a strong restraining 
influence and no disorder occurred. In Diwaniya too, on the same 
day, there were outbursts of hostility to the Government and public 
mournings for those who had been killed at Kadhimain. At the 
-beginning of October the reinstatement of the three teachers who 
had been dismissed for their share in the schoolboy demonstrations 
of January, renewed Shi’ah irritation and the ‘‘ Nahdhah ’’ news- 
paper was provoked into publishing a number of bitter articles 
against the Government. Before the end of the month the Acting 
Prime Minister, Yasin Pasha (Minister for Finance), acting on a 
Cabinet resolution, issued orders suspending the Nahdhah’s licence 
to publish. This step was taken before the Regent’s assent had 
been given to the Cabinet resolution and without consultation with 
the Acting High Commissioner, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Edward 
Ellington. The Nahdhah Party were incensed and made a formal 
protest to the Regent, the Acting High Commissioner, and the 
Acting Prime Minister. A deputation from the party was re- 
ceived by the Regent who promised to inquire into the reasons for 
the suspension of their organ. His Majesty’s first act was to 
rebuke Yasin Pasha for having acted on a Cabinet resolution before 
obtaining Royal approval, whereupon Yasin Pasha resigned the Acting 
Prime Ministership and was succeeded by Rashid ’Ali, Minister for 
the Interior. The Shi’ahs hoped to raise the question in the 
Chamber when Parliament reopened on the 1st November. The 
immediate adjournment of Parliament prevented their doing this 
and they had to consider other means to obtain permission to re- 
issue their newspaper. The leaders were not however in agree- 
ment as to what plan to adopt and there were serious dissensions 
over this issue. December brought with it news of the early 
return of the King and of the High Commissioner and the Prime 
Minister, Ja’far Pasha, from London, and a strong belief that 
Ja’far Pasha’s Ministry would very soon resign. The Shi’ahs 
accordingly felt that important changes in the political situation 
were impending and that it would be better to be patient and to 
watch and profit from new developments rather than to continue 
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to agitate about past incidents. The year closed therefore with 
the tension between the two communities much relaxed, the 
Shi’ahs looking to the future for opportunities to further their cause 
rather than to the past for old grievances. 


DEATH OF THE NAQIB OF BAGHDAD. 


His Highness the Naqib of Baghdad died on the 12th June, at the 
age of 86. The funeral, which took place early the next day, was 
attended by great crowds; the High Commissioner and members 
of the Cabinet walking in the procession to the famous Gilani 
Shrine where the Naqib was buried. Many were eager as a last 
act of homage to bear the coffin, and a number of Indians shared 
the honour of carrying the Naqib to his grave. The most venerated 
of all Sunni religious leaders in ‘Iraq, his death found mourners 
throughout the Moslem world. Saiyid Mahmud, his eldest son, 
succeeded him as Naqib of Baghdad, Shaikh of the Qadiriyah 
Religious Order and Trustee and Controller of the Qadiriyah 
Endowments. 


AGRARIAN ’ROUBLES ON THE GHARRAF. 


The tracts surrounding the Shatt al Hai and its continuation, the 
Shatt al Gharraf, which form the connecting link between the 
Tigris at Kut and the Euphrates where it spreads into the Hammar 
Lake, have been disturbed by acute disputes between the Sa’dun 
landlords and their larger lessees among the Miya’ tribes. In 
the Hai district of the Kut province at the northern end of the 
Gharraf, the cause of the trouble was the introduction of a new 
method of fixed revenue demand based on the average yield of the 
cultivated land for the past three years. This is called the 
‘* tathlith ’’ method. There was no opposition to this innovation 
itself which was generally popular, but by fixing the revenue 
demand the Government appeared to stereotype the title of the 
landlords which the tribal tenants have for long called in question. 
Friction consequently arose between rival claimants for registra- 
tion as taxpayers of certain lands, and the lessees combined and 
became dangerously threatening towards their landlords. TI)lwill 
between the two sides was increased by high tension at that time 
existing generally between the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis, for the 
landlords on the Gharraf are mostly Sunni while their tenants are 
Shi’ahs. In August the situation became worse, there was some 
sniping of unpopular landlords and one or two, who had incurred 
special odium, were forcibly evicted from their estates. The 
Government quickly restored order, and to pacify the tribal tenants 
ordered a special] inquiry into the disturbances and made arrange- 
ments for the early investigation of their grievances. As a tem- 
porary expedient the introduction of the tathlith method was 
abandoned, and while the principal disturbers of the peace were 
fined, both the landlords and their tenants were sternly warned 
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that they must seek for better mutual accord in their affairs in 
future. These measures restored order at the time, but can only 
be regarded as palliatives; the root causes will need remedies which 
must necessarily take longer to devise. 


Hardly had the agitations in the Hai district been pacified before 
similar unrest broke out further south near Shatra, where the 
tribesmen of the Hatim began to threaten hostilities against their 
landlords of the Manna’ tribe. Here again it was Shi’ah against 
Sunni. At the end of August the Hatim head men were summoned 
to the headquarters of the Qal’a Sikkar district. Some came, but 
could not produce the security for keeping the peace demanded 
from them; others disobeyed the summons. Following this the 
Hatim concentrations became still more threatening and after 
warning, so as to give time for evacuation by the population, two 
of their villages had to be destroyed by air action before their con- 
centrations dispersed and their leaders submitted to authority. 
Fines were imposed and after payment the tribes were permitted 
to return to their lands. The Hatim had far less real grievance 
than had the Miya’ but they ure a bellicose people who have in 
the past made similar attempts to oust their overlords of the Manna’ 
tribe. Order was rapidly restored. 


2.—Events in the Kurdish Areas. 


THE SULAIMANIYA PROVINCE. 


At the beginning of the year Saiyid Ahmad Barzanji, an agent 
of Shaikh Mahmud, the stormy petrel of southern Kurdistan, was 
in Baghdad discussing the terms of a settlement which the Shaikh 
was seeking to make with the ‘Iraq Government. By the middle 
of January agreement had been reached and Saiyid Ahmad, having 
initialled a document containing the terms of settlement, left 
Baghdad to obtain his master’s signature. The terms arranged 
were briefly that Shaikh Mahmud and his family were to continue 
to live outside ‘Iraq, in Persia, in the district to the south of Merivan 
where they were already established, that he was to undertake to 
abstain from all interference in politics in. the Sulaimaniya 
province or elsewhere in ‘Iraq and to send one of his sons to be 
educated in Baghdad. In return for the strict observance of these 
conditions the ‘Iraq Government undertook to restore to him his 
estates and to permit him to appoint an agent to administer them. 
Shaikh Mahmud later sent a letter to the High Commissioner 
stating that he was willing to accept the terms offered, but stipulated 
that he should be allowed to remain in independent occupation of 
the Penjwin sub-district. This proposal was rejected but the 
Shaikh showed his determination to adhere to his reservation by 
occupying the small town of Penjwin and its environs. Jt accord- 
ingly became necessary to despatch troops to eject him and restore 
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administrative control. Two columns, one composed of Levy 
troops and the other of units from the ‘Iraq Army and ‘Iraq armed 
police, reached Penjwin by converging routes on the 23rd April, and 
Shaikh Mahmud and his followers after offering slight opposition 
withdrew across the frontier into Persia. The casualties suffered 
by the troops and armed police were four killed and five wounded. 
The casualties on the Kurdish side are not known. 

While this operation was being carried out the two Hamawand 
guerilla leaders, Sabir and ’Abdullah, sons of Karim Fattah Beg, 
both fugitives from justice for their share in a savage murder of 
two British officers in 1922, were with their robber bands active 
in the neighbourhood of Sulaimaniya town, where they pillaged 
several peaceful villages. Shaikh Mahmud, however, wrote to the 
High Commissioner dissociating himself from these bands. After 
the reoccupation of Penjwin, aerial action preceded by warnings 
was taken against several villages which had supplied armed con- 
tingents to Shaikh Mahmud’s forces, but the district was quickiy 
pacified and a normal administration set up. The High Commis- 
sioner was able to visit Penjwin from Sulaimaniya on the 16th 
May. The loss of Penjwin was a decisive defeat for Shaikh 
Mahmud, and early in June he sent a representative, this time a 
certain Majid Effendi, his most able captain, to Penjwin with a 
signed copy of the agreement initialled in Baghdad in January, and 
his son Baba ’Ali to be taken on to Baghdad to school. A few 
days later, on the 17th June, Shaikh Mahmud himself came to 
Penjwin and met the Mutasarrif of Sulaimaniya. He reaffirmed 
his promise to abide by the agreement which he had signed, and 
asked for permission to come to Baghdad to see the High Commis- 
sioner. This was readily accorded and he reached Baghdad on 
the 5th July. He complained to the High Commissioner that it 
was difficult for him to remain in Persia, as his relations were not 
good with the Persian authorities. He was offered the choice of 
either Baghdad or Mosul to live in, if he wished to quit Persia. 
He preferred, however, to return to the area south of Merivan 
where he has considerable prestige and influence, and he remained 
there quietly throughout the remainder of the year. 

Shaikh Mahmud’s numerous bellicose enterprises and his _ per- 
sistent clinging to dreams of imperial power have, since 1922, been 
the worst obstacle to the orderly administration of the Sulaimaniya 
province. Already in the short time which has passed since the 
settlement of the summer of 1927, there is a marked improvement 
in general conditions. Confidence has been restored and the high- 
Ways are once more secure. Agricultural and commercial activi- 
ties (for Sulaimaniya town has a big trade with north-western Persia) 
have quickened and a fresh optimism has come into the lives of the 
people after the gloom and hardships of the past five years. 

Sabir and ’Abdullah, the two Hamawand leaders to whom refer- 
ence has been made above, were, at the end of the year, the only 
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remaining rebellious chiefs in the province. In May they were 
active near Sulaimaniya town but were engaged by ‘Iraq cavalry 
and aeroplanes and only narrowly escaped capture after losing a 
number of casualties, and a few days later they were dispersed by 
a drive of Levy cavalry through the Bazian valley. Sabir and his 
brother then remained quiet until September, when the former 
reappeared in the Bazian valley. ‘Iraq cavalry from Sulaimaniya 
quickly got on to his trail and harried him out of the province. 
He fled. it is believed, to the Auroman mountains, and did not 
give any more trouble during the winter. 


THE ARBIL PROVINCE. 


In spite of the naturally turbulent character of the tribes which 
live in the province the year has passed peacefully. Only in the 
Ruwandiz district has there been any disorder calling for the use 
of troops. In November. Ahmad Begok, a chief of the small 
Baliki tribe which inhabits the Ruwandiz district, came under the 
influence of the troublesome Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan, whose 
intractable behaviour is described more fully in the following sec- 
tion, and openly defied the local Government. In December a 
small force of Levies was sent to arrest him, but he made good 
his escape from the Ruwandiz district and took refuge with Shaikh 
Ahmad in the Barzan area. There, exiled from his own villages, 
a refugee in an area not under close control, he is necessarily a 
menace to the peace of the western portion of the Ruwandiz 
district. 

In the Arbil province the nomad tribes have not suffered so 
severely from the Turkish Government's refusal to permit them 
access to their customary summer grazing-grounds as have those 
of the Mosul province. For some of them pastures were found 
within ‘Iraq and others migrated into Persia instead of Turkey. 
The available pastures in ‘Iraq were, however, congested, and the 
flocks of those who remained suffered, while those who went to 
Persia found that they were regarded with suspicion and not hos- 
pitably received. Nevertheless, a large section of the Herki, one 
of the most important nomad tribes, has remained in Persia, and 
other tribes are thinking of acquiring cultivable land and giving up 
their nomadic life. 

Early in the autumn about 25 families of Kurds from the Girdi 
country on the Turkish side of the frontier to the north of the 
Ruwandiz district, took refuge in Ruwandiz to escape, they said, 
from the new modernizing social regulations imposed by the local 
Turkish authorities. They were removed from the frontier and 
permitted to find work in the Arbil province. 


THE KURDISH AREAS OF THE MOSUL PROVINCE. 


During 1925 and 1926 the tranquillity of the northern frontier 
and in particular that part of it which forms the border of the 
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Mosul province had been constantly disturbed by large immigrations 
of Kurdish tribesmen from the Turkish side, who took refuge in 
‘Iraq after half-hearted local risings against the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The year under report has been happily free from such 
incidents, and in one way and another most of these refugees have 
contrived to return to their old villages across the border. Only 
about 450 remain; of these, some 150 have settled in the Zakho 
district and 250 in the Dohuk district, while in and about Mosul 
town there are about 100 more. 


BARZAN. 


The village of Barzan lies about 25 miles north-east of Aqra. 
Barzan itself and the surrounding country is dominated by a Kurdish 
chief of the Zibar tribe named Shaikh Ahmad. This chief has a 
record of continuous and obstinate hostility towards the Govern- 
ment. In June two small columns were sent to Barzan as a 
demonstration of authority and when they later withdrew a 
garrison of one company was left at the village of Bilih, on the 
Greater Zab a few miles south of Barzan, and a police post was 
established in Barzan village. Shaikh Ahmad resented the 
presence of the garrison but offered no active opposition. In 
August a curious incident occurred which illustrates the peculiar 
mentality of the Shaikh himself and the brutal fanaticism of his 
tribesmen. A local Mullah named ’Abdul Rahman, in the service 
of Shaikh Ahmad, quite suddenly announced that his master was 
God and he himself his prophet. He toured the neighbouring 
villages preaching the new faith and many accepted his words 
and put the name of their new god and his prophet in their 
prayers. On the lst September in the course of his missionary 
wanderings Mullah ’Abdul Rahman endeavoured to persuade a 
village Muazzim to substitute the names of Shaikh Ahmad and 
Mullah ’Abdul Rahman for those of Allah and Mohammed in the 
call to prayer which he was about to make from the minaret of 
the mosque. A dispute followed and Shaikh Muhummad Sadiq, 
a brother of Shaikh Ahmad, and several of his men who were 
there with him at the time murdered the Mullah, two of his 
converts and the Muazzim. There seemed to be no practical 
reasons for this murder and the motives which moved the mur- 
derers must be sought for in the passions engendered by a conflict 
between fervour and fanaticism. The garrison at Bihh was tem- 
porarily reinforced in case disorders should follow the murders 
but the new religion died with its prophet and none of his converts 
arose to avenge his death. 


As the winter came on Shaikh Ahmad, still perhaps troubled with 
thoughts of his divinity, began once more to think of ridding 
himself of the irksome control of the Government and its officials. 
He began to correspond widely with kindred turbulent spirits and 
to buy arms and ammunition. His influence and subversive 
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propaganda created unrest in Baradost (Ruwandiz) where false 
rumours that they were to be turned out of their villages arising 
from schemes for Assyrian settlement had made the tribesmen 
suspicious and unfriendly and inclined to listen to talk of 
resistance. At the close of the year the Shaikh of Barzan had 
become the focus of disorderly elements and his villages the refuge 
of fugitives and lawless tribal bravos. 


THE NOMADS. 


The nomad Kurdish tribes of the Mosul province, most of whom 
belong to the Artushi and Sindi tribes, suffered great hardships 
during the summer from the orders which the Turkish Govern- 
ment issued to their frontier officials to prevent the nomads from 
crossing the frontier into Turkey to go to their customary grazing 
grounds. About six thousand persons were affected. The ‘Iraq 
Government offered to take steps to disarm the tribes before they 
passed over into Turkey, but even unarmed nomads who approached 
the border were refused permission to cross. In consequence all 
the upland grazing grounds were very congested and the economic 
hife of the tribes seriously disorganised. 


NATIONAL SENTIMENT. 


The policy of the ‘Iraq Government in regard to the special 
treatment of the predominantly Kurdish areas, which was outlined 
in the last report, has remained unchanged and the Kurds in ‘Iraq, 
though they may at times dream of an ultimate union of all the 
now scattered Kurdish tribes and peoples, are on the whole for 
the present satisfied by the special administrative treatment and 
privileges which they enjoy. National consciousness and sentiment 
are stronger in the Sulaimaniya and Arbil provinces and among the 
Kurdish tribes of the Kirkuk province than among the Kurds of 
the northern frontier in the Mosul province. In Sulaimaniya and 
Arbil, for example, there is a real enthusiasm for the use and 
development of the Kurdish language; but from the Mosul Kurds 
the complaint is often heard that it 1s harder to learn to be literate 
in Kurdish than Arabic, and not nearly so useful. This, as a 
practical consideration, is true, but where the real fire of patriotism 
burns practical motives are not often given precedence over the 
impulses of sentiment. In Arbil and Sulaimaniya there is a hunger 
too for Kurdish education and a genuine love of Kurdish poetry 
and literature; but in the north there is little or no Kurdish 
literature and its greater obvious utility encourages the study of 
the Arabic rather than the Kurdish language. | 


That even the southern Kurds are not unmindful of the advan- 
tages of learning Arabic was, however, shown by the action of the 
Provincial Council of Arbil which late in the year agreed to accept 
Arabic as the language of instruction in the first secondary class 
in the Arbil school and later were considering putting forward a 
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request that in the 5th and 6th primary classes certain subjects 
should be taught in Arabic, so that the boys on passing out of the 
primary division might be better fitted to enter secondary schools 
in which Arabic is necessarily the language of instruction. 


3.—The Assyrians. 

At the beginning of 1927 there were approximately 20,000 
Assyrians settled in a haphazard and more or less temporary manner 
mainly in villages in the Mosul province. The conditions in which 
most of them were living were not altogether satisfactory. In some 
cases the lands which they occupied were unfertile or malarious, in 
others they had no security of tenure, being merely temporary 
tenants of the owners of the land, and generally they were so 
scattered that any real cohesion, even of tribal communities, was 
dificult. A certain number. however, more fortunate in their 
circumstances and more industrious than the rest, had gone far 
to convert their temporary accommodation into permanent homes 
and to make themselves self supporting by the cultivation of the 
soil and by keeping sheep. In order to improve the lot of the 
less fortunate Assyrians and to enable them to become self sup- 
porting, while preserving their national and tribal characteristics, 
it was necessary to resettle them on suitable lands with greater 
regard to tribal homogeneity. The bulk of them had no wish to 
return to their old homes which had been definitely allotted to 
Turkey by the decision of the Council of the League of Nations 
and it was impossible to provide for them a single area of land 
in ‘Iraq territory large enough to accommodate the whole number. 
Even if the land had been available there is every reason to believe 
that the creation of an Assyrian enclave on the ‘Iraq side of the 
frontier would have aroused resentment on the part of 
Turkey and_ prejudiced the successful application of 
the bon votsinage clauses of the Treaty of Angora.* ‘The 
Turkish Government have _ already protested more _ than 
once against the establishment, or proposed establishment, 
even of comparatively small Assvrian settlements in areas adjacent 
to the Turco-‘Iraq frontier. The only possible course therefore 
was, while respecting the susceptibilities of the Turkish Govern- 
ment as far as possible, to select suitable areas of unoccupied land 
on which certain Assvrian sections could be settled so as to form 
if possible co-ordinated tribal enclaves. The Mosul province was 
already overcrowded and the first necessity was to remove the con- 
gestion by establishing new settlements in vacant and suitable lands 
outside the Mosul province, to which selected tribal communities 
could be removed. Then it would be possible to redistribute the 
remainder in the Mosul province having regard to tribal 
homogeneity in more suitable circumstances in which they might 
successfully fend for themselves. The following sites outside the 


* See Treaty Series No. 18 of 1927. 
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Mosul province had already been examined and considered suitable 
for new settlements :— 

(i) Villages in the Harir plain in the Arbil province, west 
of Ruwandiz, which were capable of accommodating some 
2,000 souls. 

(ii) The Baradost country further north, which would 
accommodate about the same number. 

(iii) The Pirasini country, also in the Arbil province, which 
would accommodate about 1,250 souls. 


The only funds available to finance the settlements consisted of the 
balance, amounting to nearly Rs.65,000, which remained from the 
sum contributed through the agency of Sir Henry Lunn’s Com- 
mittee for Assyrian relief. | 

In February the High Commissioner visited Mosul and discussed 
the whole question of Assyrian settlement with the local authorities. 
As a result of his investigations he invited the ‘Iraq Government 
to take such measures as might be possible to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the Assyrians by the allotment of suitable lands and by 
such remissions of taxation on the produce of those lands during 
the initial stages of the settlement as it was possible to grant with- 
out special legislation. The Council of Ministers responded to 
the High Commissioner’s invitation by passing the following resolu- 
tions at a meeting held on 8th March :— 

(a) That the Ministry of the Interior should endeavour, with- 
out racial discrimination, to settle the refugees at present found 
in the northern zone, in such lands and villages as may be con- 
sidered suitable. 

(b) That these refugees should be informed that the Govern- 
ment were willing to grant special exemption from taxation to 
every individual who would develop and till the land and 
comply with the advice and orders of the Government accord- 
ing to law. 

(c) That the settlement of refugees in localities where this 
might be objected to by neighbouring governments, or by the 
original inhabitants on grounds of established occupancy rights, 
or any other legitimate reason, should be avoided. 


Paragraph (b) of this resolution implied that, while the ‘Iraq 
Government were not prepared to pass a law granting exemption 
from taxation to the Assyrians generally, they were prepared to 
grant remissions of taxation in individual cases under the existing 
law. The result has been that, although in theory the Assyrians 
are liable to taxation and the usual demands have been issued to 
them, in practice the bulk of the taxes have been remitted. 

The co-operation of the ‘Iraq Government having thus been 
obtained, it was possible to proceed with the elaboration of a scheme 
or schemes of settlement in one or more of the areas already 
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selected as suitable for the purpose. It was found, however, that 
the preparation and execution of any such scheme involved a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary work. In the Baradost area, for 
example, claims to possession of the sites selected for settlement 
were preferred by third parties, of which it was necessary to dispose 
before any progress could be made with the settlement; also the 
Assyrians themselves were reluctant to co-operate in any settlement 
scheme of the merits of which they were not convinced, and it 
was apparent that, in the early stages at any rate, the settlers 
would require careful selection and close supervision. The High 
Commissioner visited Mosul again in April and came to the con- 
clusion that the local authorities could not be expected to deal with 
the mass of work involved in the detailed administration of the 
different settlement schemes and recommended to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that an Assyrian Settlement Officer should 
be appointed who could give his whole time to the work. His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government agreed in June to this appoint- 
ment for one year, the cost being borne by Imperial funds, and 
in the following month Captain H. A. Foweraker was, with the 
the concurrence of the ‘Iraq Government, appointed Assyrian 
Settlement Officer directly responsible to the High Commissioner. 
Captain Foweraker, who had served for several years previously 
with an Assyrian battalion of the ‘Iraq Levies, possessed an 
extensive knowledge of the different Assyrian tribes and spoke their 
language fluently. 


DASHT-I-HARIR SETTLEMENT. 


In the meantime the spring had passed and it proved necessary 
to postpone the Baradost settlement scheme for another year, as 
it could not well be initiated at any other season. Captain 
Foweraker was accordingly instructed to devote his attention in 
the first place to the selection of settlers for the village sites which 
had already been chosen in the Harir plain near Ruwandiz. The 
sites 1n question are unfortunately not Government property but 
belong to a certain Ismail Beg, a prominent Kurdish landlord. As 
early as June, 1926, however, an agreement had been drawn up 
and signed by Ismail Beg and Bishop Yusif, the leader of the 
Shamsdinan section of the Assyrians, whereby Ismail Beg agreed 
to lease six villages and their lands on favourable terms to such 
Assyrian cultivators as Bishop Yusif might select, for a period of 
four years. The agreement included a provision for the loan to the 
cultivators of agricultural implements, building materials, etc., 
and Bishop Yusif had expressed himself as satisfied with its terms. 
Moreover Ismail Beg appeared fully to appreciate the advantages 
to himself of obtaining an industrious colony of settlers to develop 
his lands and of making them contented and prosperous. In the 
circumstances the opportunity seemed too good to miss and it was 
accordingly decided that the balance of the refugee funds, which 
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amounted as has been stated to nearly Rs.65,000, should be devoted 
to financing this settlement. 


Captain Foweraker’s first task therefore was to draw up, in con- 
sultation with Bishop Yusif, lists of Assyrians who professed them- 
selves willing to participate in the settlement, after its conditions 
had been fully explained to them, and to arrange for their removal - 
to the villages of Ismail Beg. In order to overcome the natural 
reluctance of the individual Assyrians to make the first move and 
also to compensate the pioneers for the added risk they ran, per 
capita grants were made to those who moved first at the rate of 
Rs.40, the grants being reduced by successive stages as time 
went on to Rs.25, and it was given out that no grants would be 
made after the end of the year. The payment of these grants was 
made under the personal supervision of Captain Foweraker who 
worked throughout in close co-operation with Bishop Yusif. A 
beginning was made in August and by the end of the year some 
340 families, or about 1,700 souls, mainly from the Dohuk area, 
had moved to their new homes in the Harir plain, and it was 
anticipated that an additional 120 families, or 600 souls, would join 
the settlement in the following spring. The prospects of the 
settlement are most favourable; the settlers are building good 
houses for themselves and are showing considerable industry in 
ploughing and developing the land. It is hoped that their example 
will encourage the remaining Assyrians to participate more readily 
in the other settlement schemes that have been prepared. 


BARADOST SETTLEMENT SCHEME. 


In October, 1926, a committee consisting of two influential 
representatives of the Assyrians, an agricultural expert, the British 
Administrative Inspector of Arbil,and the Qaimmaqam of Ruwandiz 
visited the Baradost area, in order to investigate in detail its 
possibilities as a settlement area for Assyrians. The committee 
selected a number of deserted villages as suitable sites for settle- 
ment having regard to such questions as the agricultural possibili- 
_ ties of adjacent lands, water supply, etc. Villages close to the 
Turkish frontier were not selected. It was estimated that the 
villages selected by the committee would accommodate 473 families 
or about 2,365 souls. It was hoped that it would be possible to put 
this settlement scheme into operation during 1927, but, apart from 
the question of finding funds to finance the settlement, difficulties 
arose in regard to the ownership of the village sites. Neighbour- 
ing Kurdish chiefs claimed a number of the selected villages as 
their property, and it was impossible to proceed with the scheme 
until such claims had been scttled. As preliminary measures to 
deal with these claims were undertaken, it became evident that 
they were the product of a political movement among the neigh- 
bouring Kurdish chiefs, encouraged by Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan, 
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who sought to embarrass the Government for his own ends by 
fostering local opposition to the settlement scheme. A legal settle- 
ment of the claims therefore would not have removed the root 
of the trouble and there was no alternative but to postpone opera- 
tions until the political situation had cleared. By the end of the 
year attempts to reconcile the Kurdish tribal chiefs to the settlement 
scheme had not proved successful and it seemed possible that it 
would be necessary to abandon the project altogether in favour of an 
alternative settlement in the Pirasini area which had already been 
reported to be a suitable site. 


SETTLEMENTS IN THE MOSUL PROVINCE. 


In the Mosul province the grouping of the Assyrians remains 
much the same, though there have been minor reshufflings and 
attempts to concentrate tribal elements wherever opportunity has 
offered. Thus the Tkhoma tribe are concentrating on Government 
lands between Dohuk and Zakho; the Upper Tiyari tribe are in 
villages between Dohuk and Amadia and the Lower Tiyari are in 
the Bawari Bala; the majority ot the Jilu tribe are occupying 
villages in the Shaikhan district (a number of Jilu tribesmen being 
also employed on the ‘Iraq Railways), while about 50 families of 
the Laiwin tribe are living a hand-to-mouth existence in Mosul 
town. Of these tribes part of the Tkhoma and the Jilu are culti- 
vating their lands and their condition is comparatively satisfactory. 
The condition of the Upper and Lower Tiyari tribes is not so 
good ; their villages are malarious and lack sufficient land for culti- 
vation. 


At the end of the year the number of families that might be 
regarded as permanently settled within the Mosul province was 
495, say 2,475 souls; some 1,700 souls had been resettled in the 
Harir plain, as has already been stated, to be followed in the spring 
of 1928 by an additional 600. There remained in the Mosul pro- 
vince about 2,200 families or 11,000 souls who required resettle- 
ment. These families belong mainly to the following tribes :— 





Families. 
Upper Tiyari ... ve er aes ace 500 
Lower Tiyari ... _ si ef ... 1,250 
Tkhoma _... 2 vr 2 sek sae 250 
Laiwin _.... — eke ia ae et 100 
Qudshania set i a ms an 100 
Total... ... 2,200 





(The figures given are only approximate.) 


Resettlement of these people within the Mcsul province is being 
continued gradually as opportunity offers, but it is difficult to make 
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much progress until the fruition of the Baradost or of some alterna- 
tive settlement scheme has relieved the congestion within the 
province, and until further funds are provided to finance the settle- 
ments. 

FINANCE. 


The policy which is being followed in dealing with the problem of 
Assyrian settlement has already been indicated. The extent to 
which it will be possible to carry out that policy in future depends 
largely on financial considerations. The balance of the funds avail- 
able has already been absorbed in the per capita grants made to the 
Assyrians who have settled in the Harir plain. It is possible that 
some of those remaining to be settled may, when suitable land is 
offered to them, be able to find money from their own savings to 
meet the initial expenses of moving to the land and of putting it 
under cultivation, but in any case their number will be small and 
the main problem will not be solved. It is advisable, therefore, to 
state what remains to be done and what funds will be required to 
carrv out the present policy satisfactorily. 


As has been stated, at the end of the year there remained some 
2,200 families, or 11,000 souls, in the Mosul province who required 
resettlement. Each family will require a plough, ploughing cattle 
and seed grain to enable it to plough and sow the land allotted to 
it. There is also the expense of transporting the family to its new 
home. The cost to each family has been worked out on the 
following basis :— 


Rs. 

Two oxen (at Rs. 45 each)... ae Bas ae 90 
One plough i eb ees 15 
One takhar (about 590 Ib. ) of epaal barley hia an 10 
One takhar of seed wheat _... a 2 is 95 
Hire of two mules for two days... oe sk 8 
Total... Rs.148 





Consequently, for 2,200 families the cost will be approximately 
Rs. 3.25,600. There will, in addition, be administration expenses, 
and ‘ese: allowing a small margin for miscellaneous expenditure, 
will bring the total sum immediately required to Rs. 3.50.000. 
Appeals have been issued to charitable organisations interested in 
the welfare of the Assyrians and, though no material response had 
been received up to the end of the vear, it is hoped that some 
financial assistance may be obtained from these sources. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The Commission appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations in 1924 to enquire into the question of the Turco-‘Iraq 
boundary recommended that. ‘‘ since the disputed territory will in 
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any case be under the sovereignty of a Moslem State.’’ certain 
measures should be taken for the protection of the Assyrian 
Christians and that ‘‘ whichever may be the sovereign State it 
ought to grant to these Assyrians a certain local autonomy, recognis- 
ing their right to appoint their own officials and contenting itself 
with a tribute from them paid through the agency of their 
Patriarch.’’ It is evident from the wording of this recommenda- 
tion that the Commission contemplated that the bulk of the 
Assyrians would return to their former homes in the ‘* disputed 
territory,’’ where they would form a definite enclave... As that 
part of the ‘‘ disputed territory ’’ which contained the former homes 
of the great majority of the Assyrians has been allotted to Turkey, 
the Commission’s recommendations were strictly applicable to the 
Turkish Government. The Assyrians themselves, however, pre- 
ferred to remain in ‘Iraq rather than to return to their homes © 
in Turkish territory. It followed that the disputed territory in 
question fell under the sovereignty of Turkey while the Assyrians 
themselves of their own volition remained under the sovereignty 
of ‘Irag—a result which the Commission do not appear to 
have contemplated. Whereas the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions postulated the formation of some sort of corporate Assyrian 
enclave, it was impossible, for reasons which have already been 
stated, to form such an enclave in ‘Iraq territory, and conse- 
quently it has been impossible for the ‘Iraq Government to give 
full effect to the recommendations of the Commission. Never- 
theless, the Assyrians are to a large extent administered through 
the headmen of their different tribes. As has already been shown, 
they have been accorded special treatment by the ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment in the matter of taxation. Moreover they, in common with 
other religious minorities, enjoy under the existing laws of ‘Traq 
special treatment in matters of legal procedure where questions of 
personal status are involved. Such questions, which are not within 
the competence of a Mohammedan court, are. in the case of 
Assyrian Christians, referred by the court to the competent 
Ecclesiastical authority, namely the Patriarch. provided he is will- 
ing to act. 


4.—The Protection of Minorities. 


3 


In their ‘‘ Special Observations ’’ on ‘Iraq in the Report on the 
Work of their Twelfth Session, the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission asked ‘‘ to be informed of the measures taken in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the Mosul Commission concerning 
minorities; and to have precise information in regard to the cir- 
cumstances which have retarded the adoption of these measures 
or which might be obstacles to the fulfilment of these recommenda- 
tions.”’ -- 
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The recomendations made by the Mosul Commission concern- 
ing the ‘‘ Protection of aTONItCS "notably non-Moslem 
minorities, were as follows :— 


_“" Since the disputed territory will in any case be under the 
sovereignty of a Moslem State it is essential, in order to satisfy 
the aspirations of the minorities—notably the Christians, but also 
the Jews and ‘Yazidis—that measures should be taken for their 
ene 


‘ It is not within our competence to enumerate all the conditions 
which would have to be imposed on the sovereign State for the 
protection of these minorities. We feel it our duty however, to 
point out that the Assyrians should be guaranteed the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient privileges which they possessed in practice, 
if not officially, before the war. Whichever may be the sovereign 
State it ought to grant these Assyrians a certain local autonomy, 
recognising their right to appoint their own officials and contenting 
itself with @ tribute from them paid through the agency of their 
Patnarch. All Christians and Yazidis should be assured of 
religious freedom and the right of opening schools. The status of 
minorities would necessarily have to be adapted to the special 
conditions of the country; we think, however, that the arrange- 
ments made for the benefit of minorities might remain a dead letter 
if no effective supervision were exercised locally. The League of 
Nations Representative on the spot might be entrusted with this 
supervision.’’ 


At their Tenth Session in November, 1926, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission in accordance with a request of the Council 
of the League examined the measures taken to carry out these 
recommendations and in their Report stated that :— 


‘As regards the measures to afford equal protection to all 
elements of the population the Commission’s attention was drawn 
to Articles 13 and 16 of the Organic Law which proclaim freedom 
of conscience and authorise the establishment by the various com- 
munities of schools where instruction is given in their own. language. 
The position of the Assyrians however still seems somewhat. 
uncertain in view of the difficulty of finding a sufficiently large area 
to accommodate them as a homogeneous unit, and the Commission 
would be glad of additional information on the points specially 
mentioned by the Mosul Commission. In the opinion of the 
Mandates Commission there would appear to be no occasion at 
present to appoint a League of Nations delegate to ensure the 
protection of all sections of the population.”’ 


The circumstances which have made it impossible for the ‘Traq 
Government fully to carry out the recommendations of the Mosul 
Commission in regard to the Assyrians were described in the Report 
on ‘Iraq for 1926, and further information on this point 18 perce 
in the preceding section of this report. | 
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In regard to the recommendations of the Mosul Commission 
for the protection of the rights of the Christian, Jewish, and 
Yazidi communities, there has been no change in the policy of the 
‘Irag Government since the Accredited Representative of the 
British Government gave explanations on this point before the 
Tenth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and His 
Majesty’s Government are not aware of any circumstances which 
have prevented these communities from enjoying in full the privi- 
leges which the Mosul Commission desired should be safeguarded 
for them. All enjoy religious freedom and have liberty to open 
schools subject to purely educational control by the Ministry of 
Education. The participation of non-Moslems in local administra- 
tion 1s safeguarded by the Provincial Administration Law of 1927, 
which provides that in provinces and districts where there are non- 
Moslem communities, two of the four non-official members of the 
Provincial and District Councils shall be non-Moslems and the par- 
ticipation of these minority communities in national government is 
assured by the Electoral Law of 1924, which stipulates that the 
Christian and Jewish minorities shall have the following special 
deputies :— 

Mosul Province: 2 Christians, 1 Jew. 
Baghdad Province: 1 Christian, 2 Jews. 
Basra Province : 1 Christian, 1 Jew. 


5.—Labour. 
INDIAN LABOUR. 


The observations of the Permanent Mandates Commission on 
the Annual Report on ‘Iraq for 1926, contained a request for 
information concerning the recruiting, transportation and contracts 
of workers coming from India. 

These matters are the careful concern of the Government of 
India and no labour is recruited for employment in ‘Iraq either 
for private or Government service without their approval. The 
Indian legislation which governs this matter is the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922. Under this Act the emigration of unskilled 
labour is illegal except to such countries and on such terms and 
conditions as may be laid down by the Government of India, while 
those wishing to engage skilled workers from India must. make 
official application to the Local Government having jurisdiction 
over the port of emigration and supply them with full information 
regarding the terms of the agreement under which the workers are 
to be engaged, the security which will be furnished in British 
India for the due observance of the agreement, and the provision 
which will be made for the health and well-being of the workers 
and for their repatriation at the expiration of the agreement. 

Specimens of the form of contract used by the Railways Depart- 
ment in “Iraq for the employment of Indian labour were sent to 
the League Library in April, 1928. 
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ESNAES. 


During the examination of the Accredited Representative at the 
Twelfth Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission enquiries 
were made concerning the present organisation of esnafs or guilds 
of craftsmen and other workers in ‘Iraq. 


The guilds, for the creation of which legal injunction exists in the 
Turkish instructions of the 24th Nisan 1328, have never properly 
been organised in ‘Iraq. Nevertheless, in practically all towns 
where a municipal government has been set up, the local workers 
and craftsmen appoint from among themselves a master who re- 
presents them in their official dealings with the local authorities in 
matters affecting the interests of their craft. Conversely, it is the 
master who is referred to by the local authorities when it is neces- 
sary to take administrative action in regard to one of the trading 
or working communities; as, for example, when, as frequently 
occurs, public petitions are received complaining of adulteration of 
flour by the bakers or profiteering by the butchers. In the bigger 
towns every working community, including even hackney carriage 
drivers, sewer cleaners and boot-blacks have their master, whose 
position as an authorised head of his fellow-workers is officially 
recognised. The dignity and privileges of the mastership of a craft 
or guild are much coveted. and when vacancies occur there is keen 
competition for election. 


The appointment or election of masters cannot be said to be done 
in accordance with any constitution having the authority of law; 
the system is rather that of the agreed selection of one of the senior 
and more successful workers in gach craft or industry. 


LABOUR AT THE BASRA PORT. 


Reports were received in the autuinn that the casual labour em- 
ployed in the Basra Port for loading cargo during the date-shipping 
season was often put to work in undesirable conditions. The 
‘matter was Investigated, and the High Commissioner found that 
the Port Director did not possess sufficient authority to control the 
conditions of labourers working on ships lying in the stream at 
Basra, and at the close of the year a new by-law was under con- 
sideration which would give the Port Health Officer power of 
Inspection at any time and authority to issue instructions regard- 
ing the feeding and accommodation and the hours of work of this 


kind of labour. 


LABOUR ON DYKEs. 


In the spring of 1927 it was brought to the High Commissioner's 
notice that in some districts proper arrangements were not always 
made for the payment and accommodation of tribal labour em- 
ployed for temporary works. He caused the Prime Minister to be 
addressed on this matter and at the end of March the Ministry of 
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the Interior gave instructions to all provincial governors that Sec- 
tion 14 of the Irrigation and Bunds Law of 1923 must be inter- 
preted as meaning that the responsibility for paying, feeding, and 
sheltering labour employed on irrigation works from which they 
would directly benefit devolved on the bigger tribal tenants, and 
that the cultivators themselves should not be held under this section 
lable to work for nothing and at the same time provide their own 
tools, food and shelter. 


WAGES AND WORKING HouRs. 


There has been no important change in the working hours 
or wage rates of the labour employed by the ‘Iraq Government 
or the oil companies. The information and statistics given in 
the Report for 1926 are accordingly still accurate in all essentials. 


6.—Commerce and Industry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PETROLEUM RESOURCES. 


An important factor in the economic life of ‘Iraq during the 
year 1927, was the progress made by the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in the development of 
their concession areas. The evidence of the wealth at their dis- 
posal for investment in ‘Iraq given during 1927 by the operations 
of these Companies, naturally tended to produce a more hopeful 
outlook in all markets, even those in no way connected with the 
oil industry, especially as the Companies showed that, wherever 
possible, they intended to place their orders, and engage their 
staff, locally. The large wages bills disbursed by them had a 
considerable effect on the purchasing power of the people in the 
areas in which they were operating. The advent of cheap fuel 
oil from the new refinery of Khanaqin gave a great impulse to the 
purchase and use of oil engines for irrigation and other purposes. 
Transporters benefited from the carriage of the large quantities 
of materials required by the Companies in their test areas. 

This stimulus to trade was particularly welcome after the 
marked depression of the year 1926 described in the report for 
that year. It is not therefore out of place to begin a report on the 
commerce and industry of ‘Iraq during 1927 with a resumé of the 
work of the Oil Companies. 


I.—TURKISH PETROLEUM COMPANY. 
Convention. 

The text of the Turkish Petroleum Company’s Convention with 
the Government of ‘Iraq concluded on the 14th March, 1925, was 
published in the English version of the ‘Iraq Government Gazette 
No. 8 of the 15th April, 1925, of which copies have been supplied 
to the League of Nations Secretariat. Further copies of the 
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Convention have been forwarded to the Librarian of the League 
for communication to the Chairman of the Permanent Mandates 


Commission in response to the request made by the Commission in 
their report on the work of their Twelfth Session. 


Surveys. 


Danae the year 1927 the Company made great strides in the 
development of their programme for the testing of the concession 
area. Extensive geological surveys were carried out, including 
large-scale mapping of the locations which the Company had 
decided to test first with the dnill (vide page 104-of the Report 
on ‘Iraq for 1926). A careful study was also made of the asphalt 
occurrences in the Hit district and a comprehensive report drawn 
up. In connection with these preliminary surveys it is noteworthy 
that, for political reasons principally due to delay in the final de- 
limitation of ‘Iraq’s frontiers, the Government had been con- 
strained to restrict the movements of the Company's geological 
survey parties and to forbid them access to certain areas in the 
neighbourhood of the frontiers. Early in the year the Company 
represented to the Government that these restrictions prevented. 
them from obtaining, within the periods of time specified, sufficient 
information to guide them in the selection of their plots as laid 
down in Articles 5 and 6 of the Convention : they therefore claimed 
an extension of these periods in accordance with Article 39. This 
claim was accepted by the Government and an extension of one 
year was granted to the periods given in each of the Articles 
quoted. , 

Drilling Programme. 

The Company lost no time in getting to work with the drill. They 
are employing the “ combination ’ drilling outfit which permits 
of the use of either the ‘‘ rotary ’’ or percussion methods of drilling. 

For their initial tests the Company chose the following sites: 
the dates on which each well was started are tabulated below : 


Area. Name of Well. Date of first drill. 
Palkhana No.1... 5th April, 1927. 

Near Tuz Khurmatu _... bee (aaa No. 2. April, 1927. 

| Khashu al Ahmar April, 1927, 
Jebel Hamrin (South) en of, June, 1927. 
Near Kirkuk hee et .. Baba Gurgur ... July, 1927. 
Near Shargqat _... ss ... Qaiyara ... .. JSuly, 1927. 
Near Kirkuk a Tarjil Sie ... August, 1927. 
Near Taugq, south-east of Kirkuk Jambur ... ... 14th September, 1927. 


Constructional Work. 


These wells are many miles apart. The Company are fortunate 
in that a railway runs through the area in which their locations 
are scattered and all materials have been transported about 500 
miles by rail from the Port of Basra to points within practicable 
distanee from the locations. Several of the locations are, however, 
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twenty miles or more from the railway and, before any drilling 
operations could be begun, long roads capable of carrying heavy 
motor transport had to be opened up and metalled, some through 
difficult country. Several thousand tons of material were carried 
over the Company’s roads during the year. Many miles of pipe 
line had to be laid for the purpose of supplying fuel oil and water, 
for these must in most cases be pumped to the sites. Workshops, 
bungalows for the drillers, and quarters for labour had to be 
provided at each site. Field headquarters were established at Tuz 
Khurmatu on the railway about. 50 miles south of Kirkuk, where 
permanent buildings have been erected for stores, staff and head- 
quarter offices, and a hospital. It reflects great credit on the 
Company’s organisation and staff that so much work has been 
carried out in so short a time, especially in view of the delays 
caused by the abnormal rains in November, 1926, and the coal 
strike in England in that year. 


Inauguration Ceremony. 


The first drill was started by His Majesty King Faisal at 
Palkhana on the 5th April at an inaugural ceremony. The Com- 
pany extended their hospitality on that occasion to over a hundred 
of the principal officials and notables of Baghdad. 


Footage Drilled. 


During the year a total of some 16,000 feet had been drilled in 
the eight principal locations. 


Strike of Ol at Baba Gurgur. 


In the early hours of the morning of the 14th October an im- 
portant strike of oil occurred at a depth of 1,521 feet in the Baba 
Gurgur well. A column of oil gushed into the air to a height of 
150 feet. Much gas was given off and at first if was not possible 
for drillers to approach the well-head without gas-masks. Eight 
days elapsed before the well was finally closed in. The rate 
of production during this period was very high, but no accurate 
estimate could be made. A great quantity of oil escaped, but 
fortunately the natural features of the land in the vicinity of the 
well were such as to admit of its confinement within a series of 
depressions. The rains set in, and fears were expressed that, as 
the rain water flowed in spate down the watercourses into which 
the oil had been run, it would carry oil with it to foul the larger 
streams below and so cause serious damage to cultivation in the 
district. Steps were therefore taken to pump as much of this 
oil as possible into storage tanks to be used as fuel and burn off 
the remainder. This was successfully accomplished. 


In the other wells under drill no oil or gas flows of great im- 
portance were encountered during the year. 
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Staff Returns. 


The numbers of the Company’s employees at the close of 1927 
were as follows :— 


Europeans... Ae ee de, aoe 123 
Americans see oe sa he sas 54 
‘Iraqis and others engaged locally ... aie 1,721 
Indians ere ne fol 117 


During some periods of the year, road and other construction 
resulted in their pay roll being considerably larger than this. 

The Company is under an obligation to the ‘Iraq Government 
to employ ‘Iraqis in preference to foreigners where ‘Iraqis can be 
found capable to do the work required. The Government are 
satisfied that the Company have fulfilled this obligation and further 
that they have treated their ‘Iraqi employees well. 


‘Iraq Government Representation with the Company. 

‘ke Ministry of Communications and Works is responsible to 
the Government for the proper supervision of the operations of 
the Company so far as they affect obligations under the concession. 

On the 23rd July, 1927, Subih Beg Nashat, ex-Minister of 
Finance, was appointed ‘Iraq Government representative attached 
to the Turkish Petroleum Company in ‘Iraq in accordance with 
Article 16 of the Company’s Concession. 

On the 8th October, 1927, Muzahim Beg Pachachi, the ‘Iraq 
Diplomatic Agent in london, was appointed ‘Iraq Government 
member of the Company’s Board of Directors in accordance with 
Article 35 of the Concession. 


IL.—KHANAQIN OIL COMPANY. 


Agreements. 


The Khanagin Oil Company is the company subsidiary to the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company formed to exploit the Naft Khana 
field in accordance with the terms of the Agreement with the ‘Iraq 
Government of the 30th August, 1925, of which copies, together 
with copies of the D’Arcy Concession of the 28th May, 1901, and 
of the Protocol of the 4th-17th November, 1913, have been supplied 
to the League of Nations Secretariat as requested by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 


In the report on the work of their Twelfth Session, the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission asked to be furnished with informa- 
tion in regard to the relationship to Article 11 of the Anglo- 
‘Iraq Treaty of the 10th October, 1922, of the Agreements for the 
exploitation of the oil resources of the Transferred Territories 
which were concluded between the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
and the ‘Iraq Government on the 30th August, 1925, and the 
24th May, 1926. It is the view of His Majesty’s Government that 
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the extension of the period of the concession provided for in the 
Agreement of May, 1926, which was in the interests not only of 
the Company but also of the ‘Iraq Government, did not amount 
to the grant of a new concession. In any case, His Majesty’s 
Government do not consider that the ‘Iraq Government, upon 
receiving an application for a new concession, are compelled, in 
virtue of the provisions of Article 11 of the 1922 Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty, 
to call for tenders. Any Company or person of any nationality is at 
liberty to apply for a concession in ‘Iraq, and, in the case of 
nationals of States which are members of the League of Nations, the 
‘Iraq Government are debarred, by the provisions of Article 11 re- 
ferred to above, from rejecting such an application on the ground 
of the nationality of the applicant. Moreover, if the ‘Iraq Govern- 
‘ment were to call for tenders in connection with any scheme of 
development, they would be bound to give equal consideration to all 
tenders received from the nationals of States which are members of 
the League of Nations. But, to prescribe that ‘Iraq can grant no con- 
cession for the development of her resources without calling for 
tenders from the nationals of all the members of the League of 
Nations would inevitably cause great delay in the development of 
those resources, and would, in the opinion of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, be going far beyond the intention of Article 11 of the 1922 
Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty. 
‘Drilling Programme. 

During the year 1927 the Company continued the testing of 
their concession area in accordance with the terms of their Agree- 
ments. To this end an extensive drilling programme was carried 
out. Progress is, however, necessarily slow. Extreme caution 
has to be exercised because of the high pressures which are en- 
countered from time to time in the Naft Khana field. The area 
upon which the Company are concentrating is about fourteen miles 
long and four miles wide: through it runs the Ab-i-Naft river 
which forms the frontier between ‘Iraq and Persia, and drilling 
tests are being carried out on the Persian side of the field by virtue 
of the concession granted by the Persian Government to the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Twelve sites in the field had been 
tested by the drill or were under drill at the close of the year. 
During the year 1927, 10,436 feet were drilled in the an 
side of the field. 

Supply of Oil to ‘Iraq. 
- As stated in the Report on ‘Iraq for the year 1926, under the 
terms of their agreements with the ‘Iraq Government the Company 
were under an obligation to erect a refinery in the Transferred 
Territories without undue delay and to supply their products in 
‘Iraq at prices fixed in accordance with a definite formula. 


. During 1926 one well (No. T. 6) had been brought into pro- 
duction in the Naft Khana field. The depth of this well, which 
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is in the ‘Iraq side of the field, is about 2,500 feet. It was 
decided to use this well for the supply of oil to ‘Iraq and it pro- 
duces sufficient crude oil to meet the requirements of the through- 
put of the refinery. 

Refinery. 

A site for the refinery had been chosen on the Alwand river 
about five miles from Khanaqin in the Transferred Territories 
(vide Report for 1926). This refinery was completed in April, 
1927. It has been constructed on the most up-to-date lines and is 
capable of supplying the present requirements of ‘Iraq. The 
refinery is about 25 miles from the actual oil well at Naft Khana 
and the crude oil is piped over this distance. Water has to be 
pumped also by pipe line to the oil field from a pumping station on 
the Alwand river in the refinery grounds. The Company has con- 
structed a good metalled road between the refinery and the oil 
field. The refinery was formally opened by His Majesty King 
Faisal on the 2nd May, 1927, at a ceremony to which all the 
principal officials and notables of Baghdad were invited. 


With the completion of the refinery the Company were ready to 
start the distribution of their products in ‘Iraq in accordance with 
the price formula fixed in their agreements. 


Prices of Products in ‘Iraq. 


The ‘Iraq Government had meanwhile introduced measures pro- 
viding for excise duties of five annas per gallon on motor spirit, and 
half an anna per gallon on kerosene with flash pomt below 100° F. 
Crude petroleum and fuel oil are not subject to any excise duty. 
A municipal cess was fixed on motor spirit of one anna per gallon. 
The resulting initial prices of the products of the Company to the 
‘Iraq public were as follows :— 


Petrol.—Rs. 1-2-0 per gallon from the pump at the Khanagin, 
Baghdad, and Basra depots, and Ks.5-13-0 to Rs.7-2-0 per four- 
gallon tin at other places where bulk stations did not exist. These 
prices for the four-gallon tin were subsequently reduced and by 
the end of the year they varied from Rs.5-3-0 to Rs.6 per tin. 


Kerosene.—74 annas per gallon throughout the country. 
Fuel oil tn bulk per ton.— 
At Khanaqin, Rs.41-8-0. 
At Basra (supplied from the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s re- 
finery at Abadan), Rs.43-8-0. 
At Baghdad, Rs.52-0-0. 
These prices for petrol and kerosene are considerably lower than 
those obtaining previously for imported oil. They are liable to 
fluctuations in accordance with the prices of similar products in 
the United Kingdom. 
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Fuel oil for sale in the Basra, Amara, and Muntafiq provinces is 
supplied from Abadan and not from Alwand and is marketed at 
lower rates than might be charged under the price formula to which 
the Company is bound if the oil were supplied from the Alwand 
refinery. The reason for this is that freight charges trom Abadan 
to Basra are lower than those from Alwand to Basra. 


Distribution Organisation. 


The Company have set up an extremely efficient organisation for 
the distribution of their products in ‘Iraq. In June an oil depot 
and distribution centre, and a can factory, were completed near 
Khanaqin Railway Station, the railhead in ‘Iraq for traffic from 
Baghdad into Persia. The products are pumped through pipes 
direct to this depot from the refinery, a distance of about five miles. 
Many other storage and distribution depots have been constructed 
throughout the country and the facilities for distribution of all 
products both in bulk and in retail are continually improving. In 
Baghdad, Basra and Khanaqin petrol is retailed from wayside 
pumps. 

Production. 

During the year 1927 the net quantity of crude oil supplied to 
the Company’s refinery upon which royalty is payable to the ‘Iraq 
Government amounted to 39,300 tons. The royalty payable 
thereon is Rs.1,05,000. This is the first time that the ‘Iraq 
Government have received revenue in the shape of oil royalties. 


Staff. 
At the close of the year 1927 the numbers of the Company’s 
employees were as follows :— 


Europeans ve oh ne si Eat 83 
‘Iraqis... ee oe — ae .. 1,796 
Indians... oe se ihe as sas 180 
Persians ... a + ” ne 315 


As in the case of the Turkish Petroleum Company, the Khanaqin 
Oil Company are under an obligation to employ as many ‘Iraqis 
as possible, and the Company keep this obligation prominently 
before them. ‘Iraqis are first considered for all vacancies that 
arise and they are being gradually substituted for employees of 
other nationalities as the supply of trained men, both engineering 
and clerical, becomes available. 


‘Iraq Government Representation with the Company. 
As in the case of the Turkish Petroleum Company, the Ministry 
of Communications and Works is responsible to the Government 
for the supervision of the operations of the Company. 
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In accordance with Article 5 of the 1925 Agreement, Naji Beg al 
Suwaidi, ex-Minister of Interior, was appointed ‘Iraq Govern- 
ment Representative attached to the Company in ‘Iraq on the 15th 
January, 1927. | 


COMMERCE. 


Import and export statistics, agricultural conditions and matters 
of economic interest during the year are dealt with under specific 
headings in other parts of the report and it only remains to indicate 
here the general trend of trade movements. 


It must be remembered in the first place that the Customs sta- 
tistics given in Chapter III by the Ministry of Finance are for 
the financial year ending the 31st March, 1927, including only 
three months of the calendar year 1927, under review, the re- 
maining nine months being of the calendar year 1926, which was 
considered to be the worst year for ‘Iraq trade since the war. The 
following Customs statistics afford a comparison between the values 
of imports and exports during the calendar years 1926 and 1927. 
For facility of reference the figures for the financial years 1925-26 
and 1926-27 given in Chapter III are repeated below. 


Value in rupees Value in rupees 

for the Calendar for the Calendar 
’ year 1926. year 1927. 
Imports nek re 974 ,33 ,665 1,120,69 386 
Transit ee san 556,12 ,230 582,18 ,445 
Exports ved es 414,77 ,984 617 ,00 ,916 
Total 1,945 ,23,879 2,319 ,88 ,747 

Value in rupees Value in rupees 

for the Financial for the Financial 
. year 1925-26. year 1926-27. 
Imports — ... 1,070,40,626 1,059 61,109 
Transit shee hee 706 ,34,192 571,53 ,477 
Exports a sah 502 93,783 460,89 ,229 
Total 2,279,68,601 2,092 03,815 


These figures show that whereas the total value of ‘Iraq’s 
imports and exports during the financial year 1926-27 was con- 
siderably less than during the financial year 1925-26, during the 
calendar year 1927 this total was greater by nearly 20 per cent. 
than during the calendar year 1926. There is thus statistical 
justification for the behef that in 1926 ‘Iraq’s trade reached its 
lowest ebb, and for a hopeful view of the future. 
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The increase in the total value of imports to ‘Iraq during the 
calendar year 1927 over that during the calendar year 1926 prob- 
ably does not completely represent the increase in the volume of 
imports because there was a fall in value of the commodities form- 
ing the principal imports of ‘Iraq, such as textiles and sugar. It 
may be argued that a fall in costs is not usually characteristic of 
expanding trade; but in the present instance no expansion of 
business in the ‘Iraq market could be expected without a fall in 
costs, for the reason that the purchasing power of the people has 
diminished in the past few years. Prices have also been reduced, 
especially in the textile market, by increased competition from the 
producers abroad, especially from Italy and Russia. 

Similarly, the excess in the total value of the goods declared in 
transit through ‘Iraq during the calendar year 1927 over that for 
the financial year 1926-27 does not represent the increase in the 
volume of trade. The transit trade did not, however, respond to 
the improved conditions to the same extent as the direct trade, 
for during 1927 ‘Iraq’s entrepét trade with Persia received a 
further shock owing to the great increase of State-subsidised Rus- 
sian competition in the Persian markets. Textiles and sugar 
imported to Persia through ‘Iraq were undercut by Russian tex- 
tiles and sugar imported from the North, even in Kermanshah 
the Persian market nearest to the ‘Iraq border. In this the 
Russians enjoyed the advantage of certain preferential Customs 
dues owing to the application of different tariffs to the ‘Iraq and 
Russian frontiers of Persia. It seems likely that the increase in 
‘Iraq’s transit trade indicated by the above figures is no more than a 
slight backward swing of the pendulum after the depression of 1926. 
If figures are taken over the past five years for the proportion of 
‘Iraq’s transit trade to the total trade of the country, it appears 
that this proportion has steadily decreased at the rate of a little 
over 1 per cent. each year. For 1927 it amounts to some 25 per 
cent. of the total trade. Thus, the trade of ‘Iraq is growing less 
and less parasitic upon Persian trade. 

In regard to exports, the figures for the calendar year 1927 
given above show an increase of over 200 lakhs of rupees above 
those for the calendar year 1926. ‘This is due to the fact that 
the harvest of 1927 was above the average, while the date crop 
was satisfactory and so was the wool clip. The export of hides 
and skins was also good. It is true that an increase in the 
volume of export trade on account of such commodities is largely 
attributable to favourable climatic conditions during the year, and 
may be eliminated in future years by bad harvests, so that it does 
not necessarily augur well for future trade. On the other hand 
the increase in the grain export is also attributable to the con- 
siderable annual increase in the areas under cultivation; further, 
this annual increase is very largely due to the greater use of irri- 
gation pumps, and evidently cultivation by pump is not dependent 
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to such a degree as cultivation by rainfall on the vagaries of the 
weather. . : 


In general during 1927 the progress of commerce in ‘Iraq was 
satisfactory. Trading has been on a somewhat restricted basis 
after the bankruptcies of 1926, but at the same time wild specu- 
lation was avoided and there were few failures. The difficult 
state of the market tended to continue the process of the elimina- 
tion of merchants doing business on an unsound basis (vide Report 
for 1926) and consequently the creation of a healthier atmosphere. 
The stabilisation of the rupee also placed trading on firmer ground ; 
while the good grain and wool export and the increase in culti- 
vation put more money into circulation. 


It is noteworthy that cotton growing is increasing in popularity. 
Cultivators who were discouraged by the low prices, of 1926 
realised in 1927 that cotton is a good paying crop, and there are 
now prospects of substantial increases in the cotton export. 


Under the provisions of the Chambers of Commerce Law, three 
local Chambers of Commerce were formed, at Baghdad, Basra, 
and Mosul, and these should encourage amongst ‘Iraqi merchants 
a spirit of co-operation which has been conspicuously lacking in 
the past. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES. 


‘Iraq 18 a country in which transport problems are of para- 
mount importance to commerce. Merchandise must be carried 
for long distances to its ultimate market; much country in the 
northern districts with large potential production agriculturally is 
still undeveloped owing to imperfect communications. During 
the year 1927 the Government accomplished much in the opening 
up of internal roads and communications throughout ‘Iraq, and 
inaugurated schemes to this end for the future. The year 1927 
saw further improvement in the transport facilities available. The 
import of motor vehicles is annually on the increase and the year 
saw a greater number and variety of vehicles on the road. 


Both passenger and commercial traffic by the overland desert 
motor roads between ‘Iraq and Syria greatly increased with the 
suppression of the Druze insurrection in Syria. Experiments 
were made with new classes of vehicles on these routes. In par- 
ticular the Nairn Eastern Transport Company introduced six- 
wheeler saloon ‘buses for their weekly mail services. The ‘Iraq 
Government placed an order for a permanent bridge over the 
River Euphrates at Falluja on the main overland route. 


A weekly, air-mail service between Basra, Baghdad and Cairo 
was operated by Imperial Airways, Limited, from the 1st January. 
This service reduced by one day the time taken for the transport 
of mails between Baghdad and London. 
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A new passenger route to Europe was introduced by the develop- 


ment of through services on the Anatolian railway from Aleppo 
to Constantinople. 


Progress was made in the development of the Ruwandiz trade 
route to Persia (mentioned in the 1926 Report). 


7.—The ‘Iraq Levies. 


OPERATIONS. 


During 1927 the ‘Iraq Levies were employed éiieay in hold- 
ing the northern and north-eastern frontiers of ‘Iraq, and in 
carrying out operations with a view to bringing certain outlying 
districts of the country under administrative control. 


A column of the ‘Iraq J.evies operated in co-operation with a 
column of the ‘Iraq Army in the Sulaimaniya province in April 
and May. Both columns were under the command of the Officer 
Commanding ‘Iraq Levies. The operations were successful, and 
resulted in the occupation of the village of Penjwin. 


Much useful work was done by the Ist;2nd Cavalry Regiment 
during the summer in endeavouring to round up bands of brigands, 
who had for a considerable period been operating in the district 
near the Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya road. Although no large parties 
of the brigands were caught, the operations had the effect of 
compelling them to leave the district. ; 


GENERAL. 


The training of the force proceeded along Sorel lines and 
operations provided useful training in hill-fighting. All units 
in the forée are fit to take the field at short notice. Much benefit 
was derived from the drill, signalling and other courses held at 
the Levy Depot. 


The force was reduced during the year by the disbandment 
of the Pack Battery and the Ist/2nd Cavalry Regiment, and by 
the absorption of the Ist (Arab) Battalion into the ‘Iraq Army. 
Considerable reductions were also made in the establishment of 
the Levy Depot. 


The discipline and health of the force were excellent. 


An Infant Welfare Scheme, under the supervision of the Senior 
Medical Officer, for the children of the families of soldiers living 
in Levy Camps, gave excellent results, and well repaid the trouble 
taken in overcoming the difficulties encountered on the introduc- 
tion of the scheme. 


During the year, nine awards were bestowed by His Majesty 
King George upon officers and men of the force. ; 


bai 
8.— Archaeology. 


During 1927, there were six expeditions in the field; two of 
these continued the work of the previous year’s excavations, 
whilst. the other four began work on new sites. Under the charge 
of Mr. L. Woolley, the Joint Expedition of the British Museum, 
and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. continued 
their excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, and had an extraordinarily 
successful season, the data and objects recovered being of inestim- 
able value. The results of this sixth season at Ur have pushed 
the beginning of the arts and crafts beyond 4000 B.C. and tend 
to indicate that the birthplace of our modern civilization les 
further to the east than ‘Iraq. 


The Joint Hxpedition ot Oxford University and the Field 
Museum of Chicago under Monsieur Watelin continued their work 
cat Kish, where this season has brought the excavations to a 
level producing objects similar to those being found at Ur. A 
special feature of this year’s work at Kish was the quantity of 
skeletal material recovered: it is hoped that this will yield con- 
clusive comparative data about the early inhabitants of ‘Iraq. 


The Dropsie College of America supplied the funds for excava- 
tions at Tappa Gaura, near Khorsabad, north of Mosul, where 
Dr. EK. A. Speiser, in the course of a fortnight’s soundings, found 
evidence of the northern extension of the Sumerians to this point. 
This mound had been considered as prehistoric as only flints 
and early painted pottery had been found on it; but on excava- 
tion it yielded cvlinder seals, bronze weapons and implements, 
and stone and pottery ware of Sumerian character. 


Professor Edward Chiera again excavated at Tarakalan, near 
Kirkuk, where he had such a successful fortnight’s excavation in 
1925. The archives of a second Mitanm family were recovered, 
giving a pleasingly complete picture of the social conditions of 
the times, 1500 to 1400 B.C. A series of tablets recording the 
successful impeachment of the Governor for malpractices were 
recovered. | 


Excavations at Koyunjik, the palace-inound at Nineveh, were 
conducted by Dr. Campbell Thomson, of Oxford University, under 
the auspices of the British Museum. A great quantity of inscribed 
stone slabs were recovered and tliree historical prisms which will 
be published by Dr. Campbell Thomson in due course. 


Professor Leroy Waterman, of Michigan University, United 
States of America, who was the Annual Professor for 1927 of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, conducted 
excavations at Tal ‘Umr, which hes within the Ctesiphon-Seleucia 
complex of mounds. It is possible that Tal ‘Umr may prove the 
site of one of the unlocated ancient cities of Babylonia. 
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Mr. Henry Field, of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, United States of America, collected over 13,000 specimens 
of flint and stone implements and flakes in the desert between 
Amman and Rutbah. The outstanding specimen is an Acheulian 
hand-axe found at a depth of 11 feet 6 inches in a gravel deposit. 

Permits were issued during 1927 to the Iouvre Museuin of Paris 
for a continuation of their excavations at Tall Loh (Lagash), where 
the French worked for so many years before the war, and to the 
Deutsches Orient Gesellschaft for excavations of Ctesiphon and 
Seleucia. Both expeditions were unable to begin work during 
1927, but are definitely commencing in 1928. 


The Baghdad Museum is now inadequate for ‘the display of the 
objects in it and greatly increased accommodation will have to 
be found. 


The Department of Antiquities excavated some monuments 
which were exposed at Nimrud (Qalah) and which were being 
defaced by the local inhabitants : these monuments will be brought 
to Baghdad Museum. 


9.—Diplomatic and Consular Appointments. 


Ja’far Pasha, the Prime Minister, was also Minister for Foreign 
Affairs throughout the year and Muzahim Beg al Pachachi, who 
was appointed ‘Iraq Diplomatic Agent in London in March, 
remained at his post without change. 


The Turkish Government appointed a Consul-General to 
Baghdad, who arrived in the Capital in October and the German 
Consul, whose appointment had been agreed to in the latter part 
of 1926, established his Consulate early in January, 1927. Before 
the close of the year the Turkish Government had agreed to receive 
in Angora an ‘Iraqi Chargé d’Affaires and Subih Beg Nashat had 
been nominated for the post. 


10.—International Agreements and Conventions applicable 
. to ‘Iraq. 

Information in regard to the International Agreements, Conven- 
tions, etc., to which ‘Iraq had acceded up to the end of the year 
1926 was included in the Report for that year. 

During 1927 ‘Iraq acceded to the Anglo-Greek Agreement of the 
30th November, 1926, and to the Anglo-Estonian Agreement of 
the 24th June, 1926, both relating to the tonnage measurement of 
merchant ships. 

The ‘Iraq Government also decided to accede to the following 
International Agreements, Conventions, etc., but at the close of 
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the year the actual formalities of accession in these cases had not 
been completed :— 

International Agreement respecting Facilities to be given to 
Merchant Seamen for the Treatment of Venereal Diseases, 
1924 ; 

International Agreement for the Creation of an International 
Office in Paris for dealing with Contagious Diseases of Animals, 
1924 ; 

Anglo-Latvian Agreement relating to Tonnage Measurement 
Certificates, 24th June, 1927; 

International Telegraph Convention, 1875; 

Convention on Freedom of Transit, 1921; 

Convention on International Regime of Maritime Ports, 
1928 ; 

*International Sanitary Convention, 1926 ; 

International Slavery Convention, 1926; 


International Convention for the Suppression of the Circula- 
tion of and the Traffic in Obscene Publications, 1923. 


11.—Relations with Turkey. 


The maintenance of order on the frontier has continued to be the 
principal mutual concern of both countries. Cordial co-operation 
between the frontier officials on both sides has done much to 
facilitate this task and the half-yearly meetings of the Permanent 
Frontier Commission, established by the Treaty of Angora of 1926, | 
have, by bringing the representatives of both countries into direct 
contact, steadily developed an atmosphere of friendship and good- 
will. | Moreover the post-war feeling of estrangement between 
‘Traqis and Turks is rapidly declining and is being replaced by 3 
healthy mutual sympathy and a sincere appreciation of the sound 
constructive work which both nations have accomplished during 
the past few years. This new spirit has been fostered to some 
extent by travel, and many ‘Iraqis have found pleasure in visiting 
their old friends in Constantinople. Notable among these were the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies and ex-Prime Minister, 
‘Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa’dun, and Rauf Beg Chadirchi, the 
Minister for Justice, both of whom profited from the opportunities 
which their visit gave them to study the modern administrative 
reforms introduced in Turkey and to compare social and economic 
conditions with those obtaining in ‘Iraq. 


* The decision to adhere to the International Sanitary Convention was 
made subject to certain reservations which are mentioned on page 89 of this 
report, and which are now being considered by the British Government. 

t See Treaty Series No. 18 of 1927. 
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THE PERMANENT FRONTIER COMMISSION. 


The second meeting of the Permanent Frontier Commission 
opened at Jazira ibn ’Umar in Turkish territory on the 20th April, 
and ended on the 23rd April. The ‘Iraq delegates were given a 
kindly reception and the discussions throughout, although frank, 
were most friendly. Both delegations were able to show that, in 
regard to the claims for trans-border raids and robberies which had 
been exchanged at the Zakho meeting of 1926, satisfactory repara- 
tions had been made and new lists of claims arising out of incidents 
which had occurred since the last meeting were accepted by both 
sides for examination and settlement. The question of passports 
for ‘Iraqi travellers in the Turkish frontier zone was discussed. The 
Turkish delegates explained that the regrettable restrictions im- 
posed on ‘Iraqi merchants wishing to trade in this zone were due 
to the existence of martial law on all parts of the frontier east of 
the Euphrates. They promised, however, to approach their 
Government with a view to better facilities being given in future. 
An arrangement was agreed to whereby passes valid for fifteen days 
should be given to persons of either country wishing to pay short 
visits to the territory of the other. The question of nomad migra- 
tions across the border was also brought before the Commission by 
the ‘Iraqi delegates who endeavoured to show how difficult it was, 
without extensive military operations, to prevent the migrations of 
nomad tribes who have for centuries been accustomed to move north- 
wards to pasture their flocks during the heat of the summer. They 
also drew attention to the acute hardship which the tribes would 
suffer if the Turkish ban on these seasonal movements was not 
removed. ‘The Turkish delegates, however, had no authority to 
make any concessions on this point. 


The third meeting of the Commission was held at Mosul on the 
20th October, 1927, and closed on the 25th October. Lists of 
frontier claims, and reports of the action which had been taken on 
those presented at the previous meeting, were again exchanged and 
the difficulties of ‘Iraqi travellers in the Turkish frontier zone were 
reviewed. In regard to this latter question the Turkish delegates 
clamed that ‘Iraqis could travel in the Mardin Wilayat with- 
out fear of irksome treatment, but in the Hakkiari Wilavat 
they were still liable to close control. Another matter which was 
discussed was the hardships suffered by certain villagers who, since 
the final delimitation of the frontier, found that their homes were un 
one side of the border and their cultivable lands on the other. The 
‘Iraqi delegates pointed out that the Frontier Delimitation Com- 
mission had recommended that such people should be given free 
access to their lands. The Turkish delegation, however, had not 
received instructions from their Government on this point and it 
was left for settlement by diplomatic negotiation. In regard to 
the extradition of criminals the ‘Iraqi delegation drew attention 
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to the ‘Iraq ‘‘ Regulations* for the surrender of offenders arrested 
in the ‘Iraqg-Turkish Frontier Zone,’’ which had been passed 
especially to implement Article 9 of the Treaty of Angora. The 
Turkish delegates undertook to bring these regulations to the 
notice of their Government and to recommend that similar regula- 
tions should be introduced in Turkey. 


THE BOUNDARY DELIMITATION COMMISSION. 


The mixed Commission charged under the Treaty of Angorat 
with the task of tracing on the ground the frontier set forth in 
Article I of that Treaty began its work in March, 1927. ‘The 
President appointed by the President of the Swiss Republic was 
Monsieur C. F. Baeschlin, Professor of Geodesy at the Ecole 
Polytechnic of Zurich. The Turkish delegation were Lieutenant- 
Colonel] Jamal Beg, Dhurri Madhar Beg, and Mamduh Beg; the 
Anglo-‘Iraqi delegation, Lieutenant-Colonel L. F. Nalder, C.S.L., 
C.I.E., Lieutenant-Colonel *Ali Ridha Beg and Yusuf Beg 
Izzuddin. Both delegations were assisted by a technical section of 
surveyors and accompanied by a small] military escort. The Com- 
mission assembled for their first meeting at Mosul on the 19th 
March. In order to avoid the snows which still blocked many of 
the passes to the higher regions of the frontier on the east, the 
Commission decided to begin the delimitation at the western 
extremity of the boundary at the junction of the Khabur and Tigris 
rivers. The work of delimitation was finished on the 9th Sep- 
tember, and the Commission held their last meeting on the 
23rd September. 


The map (scale 357599) on which the Brussels line was traced 
was found to be very defective and the Commission made a new 
map of the frontier on a scale of sg4,55, covering a distance of 
) kilometres on each side of the border line. The Commission 
erected 101 frontier pillars but owing to transport difficulties 
they were not able to conform to the stipulation of the Angora 
Treaty that the pillars should be visible from each other. The 
pillars were erected generally at points where a mark appeared 
necessary, such as doubtful places and the cols traversed by 
tracks. With the agreement of the two delegations, several smail 
deviations were made from the line laid down in the Treaty. 
These and all other decisions were made on a unanimous vote, 
‘excepting the two following which were adopted by a majority 
against the Turkish delegation, who opposed them. One of these 
was that which left the village of Sinat in ‘Iraq, and the other 
that which adopted the northern branch of the Haji Beg river as 
the boundary instead of the branch shown on the gsjoqq scale 
map which does not in fact reach the Persian frontier. In their 





* See Appendix—page 203. 
t+ See Treaty Series No. 18 of 1927. 
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tions :— 

‘" (1) Having regard to the fact that the Treaty of Angora 

contains no safeguards for social and economic interests, 

it often occurs that the frontier line bisects the territory of 

a tribe and even of a village, a state of affairs which may 

create difficulties in the future. The Commission recommends 

to the governments interested, if it is not possible to rectify 

these defects, to give liberty to the owners of land to cultivate 

their property on the other side of the border in conformity 
with the law. 


(2) The Commission considers that the possible displace- 
ment of the thalweg of the Khabur and Hazil rivers should 
not affect the rights of land owners, and desires also to draw 
the attention of the governments interested to the possibility 
of concluding a convention to regulate questions touching the 
flow of the rivers, such as the prohibition of new works, which 
might alter the thalweg of the mvers and influence navigation, 
fishing, and customs arrangements.”’ 


Final Protocol the Commission made the following recommenda- 


FRONTIER TRADE WITH TURKEY. 


‘Iraqi merchants have continued to meet with difficulties on 
account of the conditions obtaining in the Turkish frontier districts. 
Numerous complaints were received during the year from ‘Iraqis 
who had visited Turkey, that they had been subjected to a variety 
of vexatious restrictions and were unable to carry on their business. 
The majority of these complaints were submitted by raftsmen who 
wished to carry merchandise on the Tigris between Diarbekr and 
Mosul. Their work was, they complained, hindered by a Turkish 
regulation to the effect that no ‘Iraqi might proceed into the 
interior beyond the town of Jazira ibn "Umar. Representations 
were made to Angora through diplomatic channels and, as has been 
mentioned, the matter was discussed by the Permanent Frontier 
Commission, but the Turkish authorities gave it to be understood 
that as the Kastern Wilayats of Turkey were under martial law 
they were not prepared to permit unrestricted entry of foreigners. 
On the other hand, Turks visiting Mosul were bound by no special 
restrictions. So far as can be ascertained the prohibition against 
‘Iraqis proceeding beyond Jazira ibn "Umar was continued through- 
out the year. Another factor which tended to handicap ‘Iraqi 
merchants was the contention of the Turkish Government that 
the Lausanne Commercial Convention is not applicable to ‘Iraq 
and that consequently they were within their mghts in levying 
greater Customs duties on goods of ‘Iraq origin than on goods 
from States signatories to that Convention. Thus the coefficient 
of eight was applied by the Turkish Customs authorities to ‘Iraqi 
goods instead of the coefficient of five applied to goods enjoying 
most-favoured-nation treatment. Again, owing to the operation 
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of various monopolies instituted by the Turkish Government, ‘Iraqi 
merchants were prohibited from importing to Turkey sugar, tea, 
tobacco and cigarettes, cigarette paper and petrol, all of which are 
commodities with which they expected to reopen frontier trade. On 
the other hand, in view of the recommendations of the League 
of Nations Frontier Commission that every effort should be made 
to promote trade across the frontier, the ‘Iraq Government gave 
active consideration throughout the year to the best means of 
increasing commercial intercourse between the two countries. 
The Mosul Chamber of Commerce (set up during 1926 under the 
provisions of the Chambers of Commerce Law) submitted a report 
on this subject at the invitation of the Ministry of Finance. The 
Chamber stated that the principal exports from Mosul to Turkey 
were formerly :— 

Piecegoods, tea, sugar, and various manufactured articles 
from England and India; locally-made yarn and cloth; dates 
and horses and live stock ; 

and the principal imports from Turkey to Mosul :— 

Dried fruit, wool, wood, sheep, skins, honey, gall-nuts, 
beans and chick peas. 

They reported that the volume of exports to Turkey (i.e., re- 
exports such as Manchester piecegoods) had decreased about 90 per 
eent. since the years immediately following the war, as the 
provinces of Turkey bordering on ‘Iraq now obtain such goods to 
a greater extent via Syrian ports owing to the better transport 
and Customs facilities offered by the Nisibin Railway and the 
Svrian-T'urkish Customs Agreement. To regain their entrepét 
trade with Jazira, Mosul merchants must now deliver their goods 
at Nisibin at a cost not greater than that of goods shipped to 
Alexandretta and transported from there by rail. The principal 
recommendations of the Mosul merchants were :— 

(a) that the ‘Iraq Railway should be extended to Mosul as 
soon as possible, thus giving them cheap transport through 
‘Iraq for their goods imported via Basra ; 

(b) that, meanwhile, good motor roads should be constructed 
to the frontier ; 

(c) that better telegraphic and postal communication should 
be established between the two countries ; 

(d) that the Mosul trade route to Turkey should be declared 
an official ‘‘ transit ’’ route, so that goods might be consigned 
in transit through ‘Iraq to Turkey on through Customs docu- 
ments and the payment of 4 per cent. transit dues only (at 
present full import duty must be paid, of which ths 1s 
recoverable on re-export) ; 

(ec) that arrangements should be made for goods consigned 
via Basra to Mosul to be cleared from Customs at Mosul. 
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As regards (d) and (e), the ‘Iraq Government sent a special 
Customs official to investigate and report on the extent of the 
demand for the opening of a trade route to Turkey. As regards 
the other recommendations, the ‘Iraq Government were inclined 
to favour the negotiation of a Customs and trade agreement with 
Turkey. ‘They considered it advisable however to await final 
settlement of the ‘Iraq-Turkish frontier line and the appointment 
of their own diplomatic representative at Angora before beginning 
such negotiations. 


12.—Relations with Nejd. 

At the beginning of 1927 the question of arranging a meeting 
of the Frontier Tribunal, for which provision had been made in 
the Bahra Agreement of 1925,* was reopened. Both Governments 
agreed that the Tribunal should assemble as soon as possible under 
the neutral presidency of the British Political Agent at Kuwait. 
Unfortunately, Major More, the Political Agent, was due to go 
on leave early in the year and the High Commissioner was obliged 
to request the Nejd Government to consent to a postponement 
until June, 1927, when the Political Agent at Bahrain would have 
been available to act as president instead. This date was not, 
however, convenient for the Nejd Government, and it was finally 
agreed that the first meeting of the Frontier Tribunal should be 
fixed for November, when the Political Agent, Kuwait, would have 
returned from his leave and be able to preside. Meantime the 
‘Iraq Government carefully examined the claims which they would 
have to put forward on account of the losses inflicted on ‘Iraq 
tribes by raiders from Nejd and also those likely to be put forward 
by the Nejd Government on account of raids into Nejd by tribes 
from ‘Iraq. By an exchange of notes at Bahra it had been agreed 
that the tribunal should have power to settle claims arising from 
all raids which occurred after the signing of the ’Oqair Protocol 
to the Treaty of Mohammerah, that is to say, subsequent to the 
Qnd December, 1922. It was found that the tribunal would in 
consequence be faced with the immense task of hearing about 240 
cases which would involve the collection of hundreds of witnesses 
from all parts of Nejd and ‘Iraq and their detention at Kuwait for 
an indefinite time. The Nejd claims, on account of raids already 
brought to the notice of the ‘Iraq Government, were estimated to 
amount to 24,389 camels and 3,355 sheep, while those of ‘Iraq 
totalled 1,146 camels, 6,987 donkeys and 76,268 sheep. It was 
considered, therefore, that the examination of all these claims 
would be a fruitless if not an impossible task, and after correspond- 
ence with the Nejd Government it was mutually agreed that the 
tribunal, when it assembled, instead of adjudicating on all out- 
standing claims arising out of past raids, should conclude an agree- 
ment cancelling these claims. This was without doubt a wise 





* See Cmd. 2566. 
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step, and the spirit of conciliation on both sides which was thereby 
revealed would assuredly have resulted in a friendly and profitable 
meeting at Kuwait, had not a series of Akhwan raids into ‘Iraq 
occurred in the autumn. These raids were so disturbing to the 
peace of the frontier that, at the request of the ‘Iraq Government, 
the High Commissioner informed the Nejd Government that the 
Kuwait meeting must be postponed until the offenders had been 
punished and order restored. Up to the close of the year the 
Nejd Government had not in fact done this, and the meeting of 
the tribunal remained postponed sine die. 


BorRpER Ralbs. 


During the first nine months of the year the Nejd border 
remained unusually peaceful. The rigorous measures which the 
‘Iraq Government, in co-operation with the British Royal Air 
Force, had put into operation in 1926 to stop raids from ‘Iraq 
into Nejd, had excellent results, and neither the refugee Shammar 
nor the few immigrant sections of the Nejd tribes, the Mutair, 
*Ataiba and Harb, who had been so summarily dealt with in 
1925, gave any trouble. The Nejd tribes, too, appeared to be 
under the effective control of their King, and these ‘circum- 
stances encouraged hopes that border conditions had definitely 
and permanently improved. The first warnings of a renewed 
trouble came in October, 1927, when letters were received from 
the Nejd Government protesting against the building of fortifica- 
tions and barracks at Busaiya, a spot in the desert 75 miles from 
the Nejd frontier, and against other military measures which it 
was rumoured in Nejd the ‘Iraq Government were contemplating 
in the frontier districts, such as the construction of a railway line 
to Busaiya. The Nejd Government based their protest on Article 3 
of the ’Oqair Protocol, which reads as follows :— 


‘The two Governments mutually agree not to use the 
watering places and wells situated in the vicinity of the border 
for any military purpose such as building forts on them and not 
to concentrate troops in their vicinity.’’ 


They requested the removal of the posts which the ‘Traq Govern- 
ment had constructed at Abu Ghar and Busaiya. These posts, 
they said, had created great excitement among the Nejd tribes 
on the border, who regarded their construction as an act of hostility. 
It was evident that very distorted accounts had been sent to Rivadh 
about the scope and purpose of the arrangements which the ‘Iraq 
Government had made for the control of the frontier. No barracks 
or fortifications had, in fact, been built, and the idea of construct- 
‘ing a railway in the remote deserts on the Nejd border had never 
for a moment been entertained. The posts at Abu Ghar and 
Busaiya had been established as a part of the general scheme for 
keeping order on the border and were intended to serve as centres 
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of intelligence from which early news could be obtained of any 
movements of raiders either from ‘Iraq into Nejd or from Nejd 
into ‘Iraq. In Abu Ghar there. was a small garrison of a platoon 
of the ‘Iraq Army, and in Busaiya 15 men of the Nasiriya camel 
police. Neither could reasonably be regarded as coming within 
the meaning of Article 3 of the ’Oqair Protocol, Busaiya being 
situated approximately 75 miles and Abu Ghar 90 miles from 
the nearest point on the Nejd frontier. The ‘Iraq Government 
were unable therefore to agree to the demand that the posts 
should be dismantled and a reply was sent to the Nejd Govern- 
ment’s protest pointing out how exaggerated were the accounts 
which they had evidently received and explaining the exact 
position and strength of the posts. Meanwhile the Mutair 
tribe of Nejd took the matter into their own hands. On the night 
of the 5th November, 1927, a party of about 100 men under 
Faisal al Dawish, chief of: the Ilwah ‘Mutair, attacked and over- 
whelmed the Busaiya post, killing six policemen, one overseer 
of the Public Works Department, 12 Arab labourers, and 
one woman. The building of the post had not been finished, and 
the policemen and the labourers working there were unable to 
defend themselves against the sudden attack of the tribesmen. A 
protest and a demand for reparation and the punishment of the 
raiders was sent to the Nejd Government, and about the same 
time a despatch was received from Riyadh, dated the same day 
as the attack on Busaiya, again protesting against the construction 
of the Busaiya post and stating that, much as an outbreak of 
raiding would be deplored, the Nejd border tribes were so excited 
that no guarantee could be given that regrettable incidents would 
not occur, unless the post was immediately evacuated. A warning 
was also given to the Political Agent, Kuwait, by the Nejd Repre- 
sentative who had arrived there for the meeting of the Frontier 
Tribunal, that serious trouble had broken out in Nejd, and that, 
contrary to the express order of the King, a tribal force was moving 
northwards against the ‘Iraq frontier. A few days later reports 
came from Kuwait that men from the same Mutair tribe under a 
relative of Faisal al Dawish had on the 4th December raided into 
Kuwait near Jahra and had carried off a number of camels, and 
on the 9th December the Mutair committed a raid on the Ghalidh 
section of the Bani Hachaim, an ‘Iraq shepherd tribe, while 
they were grazing their sheep in the neutral zone between Nejd 
and ‘Iraq. These raiders also fired on an air patrol, which by 
chance was passing over that area, and wounded a British wire- 
less operator. 


As it seemed clear that the Mutair were at least temporarily 
out of control, it was decided that, as a temporary expedient, 
aeroplanes should be ‘authorised to pursue raiders across the 
frontier. The Nejd Government were informed of this decision 
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and at the same time thanked for the warning given by the Nejd 
Representative to the Political Agent in Kuwait. 


On the 17th December, 1927, a party of about 250 of the Mutair 
again led by Faisal al Dawish once more crossed the border into 
‘Iraq and attacked an encampment of ‘Iraq shepherd tribesmen 
near Jumaima. The raiders killed all males who fell mto their 
hands; even babies were not spared. The situation then became 
extremely critical. The ‘Iraq tribes were very uneasy and since 
they dared not move southwards to their accustomed grazing 
grounds they were in danger of serious loss from lack of grass 
for their flocks and herds, the northern grazing grounds being 
completely dried up and exhausted. The great Anizah tribe, which 
stretches north across the desert motor-route from Baghdad to 
Damascus, was particularly affected and their paramount chief came 
in to see the High Commissioner at Baghdad and declared that, 
unless urgent measures against the raiders were taken, the loyalty 
of his tribe could no longer be relied upon; they would sever their 
connection with ‘Iraq and depart either to Syria or elsewhere. 
Immediate action was imperative and, as there was still no news 
from Nejd of any movement likely to result in the punishment of 
the Mutair or the prevention of further attacks on ‘Iraq, the High 
Commissioner was at the close of the year in consultation with 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government as to the POSeHDUIY of taking 
more drastic action. 


13.—Relations with Syria. 
FRONTIER ‘TRIBES. 


Much has been done during the year to facilitate the settlement 
of the difficulties of the desert border but, although good will and 
co-operation of the two Governments are excellent palhatives for 
the disorders which occur, they do not touch the roots of the age- 
old feuds and customs of the bedouin, which will perhaps only be 
eradicated when the tribes of the desert at last surrender to the 
influence of the foreign civilisation which is now rapidly encircling 
them. 


The two problems which called for early solution at the beginning 
of the year 1927 were the Tai raids from Syria into the Sinjar 
district of ‘Iraq, and the quarrel between Shaikh ‘Ajil al Yawar 
of the ‘Iraq Shammar and Diham al Hadi of the Syrian Shammar. 
These two shaikhs are rivals with manv old scores between them, 
but the issue of the time was the aftermath of Diham’s attack 
on ‘Ajil at the end of March, 1926. which has been related in the 
Report for that vear. 
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THE Tal. 


The Tai were the first to be dealt with. With the agreement 
of the French High Commissioner in Syria, aerial operations were 
organised with the object of compelling them to cease their raids 
and restore the sheep and other loot which they had carried off 
from ‘Iraq. As a preliminary, on the 4th January, 1927, orders 
were dropped on their camps that several of their culpable headmen 
should come into Mosul by a fixed date. None of these shaikhs 
obeyed the summons, but the Tai, fearing another and less pacific 
visit from the aeroplanes, hurriedly moved westwards and for the 
time abandoned their raiding. The loot remained with them, but 
the lesson was not soon forgotten and in the autumn of the year, 
when the Tai again came eastwards towards the Sinjar, they were 
far better behaved than thev had been at the same season of 1926. 


"AJIL AND DIHAM. 


After the Tai, attention was turned to the Shammar. The first 
essential was accord and a uniform policy on both sides of the 
frontier. With this object in view the British Administrative 
Inspector of Mosui met the French Délégué of Dair al Zur, first 
at Al Badi’ on the site of the fight which had taken place between 
British armoured cars and ‘Ajil’s tribesmen on the one side and 
Diham’s men and the Jubur on the other in March, 1926, and 
again on the 18th January at Dair al Zur. The result was a better 
understanding on a number of points of frontier control and a 
decision that the ’Ajil-Diham quarrel should inter alia be referred 
to a general meeting of Syrio-‘Iraq frontier shaikhs, the preliminary 
arrangements for which were already under discussion. This 
meeting of shaikhs, which had as its purpose the settlement accord- 
ing to tribal customs of outstanding claims between the principal 
tribes of the border areas, took place on the 8th April at Ana on the 
Kuphrates. The court to which the disputes were submitted con- 
sisted of three Syrian shaikhs; Muzhin al Muhsiyid and Midwad 
ibn Qa’whish of the Fad’an ’Aniza and Diham al Hadi of the 
Svrian Shammar tribe and three ‘Iraq shaikhs; ’Ali Sulaiman of 
the Dulaim, Mahrut Bee al Hadhdhal of the ’Amarat ‘Anizah, 
and ’Ajil al Yawar of the ‘Iraq Shammar, with the Arab Governors 
of the Dair al Zur and the Dulaim provinces presiding. The 
former was president in cases in which Syrian tribes were the 
complainants and the latter in those in which the ‘Traq tribes 
sought redress. Guided by the court and their own commonsense 
the shaikhs of the tribes concerned very quickly came to the con- 
clusion that to bury all claims for raids which had occurred up 
to the time of the meeting was the only way to settle their quarrels. 
Even Diham and ’Ajil, who were at first obstinate, were soon 
influenced by the general atmosphere and in the end agreed to 
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cancel their claims and start again with a clear sheet. On this 
basis undertukings to live in the future on friendly terms were 
drawn up and signed between the following tribes :— 


1. The ’Aqaidat and the Bagvarah of Syria and the 
"Anizah, Shammar and Dulaim tribes of ‘Iraq. 


2. The ‘Iraq Shammar and the Saba’ah ’Anizah of Syria. 
3. The ’Amarat ’Anizah of ‘Iraq and the Shammar. 


4. The ‘Iraq ‘Anizah and the Sinjarah and ‘Amud 
Shammar of Syria. 


5. The Akhrassah section of the Fad’an of Syria and the 
Dulaim of ‘Iraq. 
6. The ‘Iraq Shammar and the Syrian ’Anizah. 


7. Shaikhs ’Ajil al Yawar of ‘Iraq and Diham al Hadi of 
Syria, both of the Shammar. 

These undertakings were well honoured by all concerned up to 
the end of the year. In the autumn, however, both ‘Ajil and 
Diham used the collection of certain sheep-taxes, with which as 
paramount chiefs they were charged by their Governments, as a 
means for carrying on their old rivalry and, in consequence, one or 
two incidents occurred. But before the year closed the High Com- 
missioners in ‘Iraq and Syria had, in direct correspondence, gone 
far towards reaching agreement on a common policy for dealing 
with this matter. 

| DR. SHAHBANDAR. 

Dr. Shahbandar, the Syrian Nationalist leader who arrived un- 
expectedly in Baghdad in December, 1926, and whose presence 
was the cause of serious embarrassment to the ‘Iraq Government, 
was persuaded to leave Baghdad for Italy by air on the 7th May, 
1927, but is believed not to have proceeded further than Egypt. 


DELIMITATION OF THE FRONTIER. 


The frontier between ‘Iraq and Syria remains undelimited. 
In several respects the line laid down in the Agreement of 1920 
has been proved by experience to be unsatisfactory and the 
desirability of modifying that line before proceeding to delimita- 
tion has formed the subject of diplomatic correspondence between 
the British and French Governments. No conclusion had, how- 
ever, been reached before the end of the year. 


Damascus Locust BUREAU. 

A Bill for the accession of ‘Iraq to the Accord signed in May, 
1926, for the creation of a special Locust Bureau at Damascus 
was passed by the ‘Iraq Parliament in April, 1927.. During the 
season when -the locusts have to be dealt with officials directing 
the locust extermination campaigns on: both sides of the frontier 
worked in friendly co-operation with good results. 
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14.—Relations with Persia. 


The general relations between ‘Iraq and Persia have remained 
fundamentally unchanged. ‘The Persian Government have not 
seen fit to give official recognition to the ‘Iraq Government, but 
the ‘Iraq Government continue as a matter of courtesy to afford 
Persian consular representatives in ‘Iraq every proper facility for 
discharging their functions. 


THE GANGIR WATER. 


In August a special Mixed Commission consisting of two 
Persian and two ‘Iraqi representatives was formed to examine the 
vexed question of the division of the Gangir water and if possible 
to come to an arrangement in this regard satisfactory to both 
sides. They visited the river and its distributary canals and 
adopted a plan for the equal distribution of the water in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Turco-Persian Boundary Commis- 
sion of 1913-14. This plan was immediately put into operation 
and since then Mandali has enjoyed sufficient water for its gardens 
and other cultivation. It is hoped that the Persian Government 
will agree to a similar commission being appointed annually, to 
arrange the partition of water during the dry season in the same 
satisfactory manner. 


SALAR AL DAULAH. 


Salar al Daulah had come into ‘Iraq in October, 1926, a 
fugitive after an abortive attempt to raise a rebellion in Persia. 
He had been arrested by the ‘Iraq police and removed to Baghdad. 
It was, however, difficult to know how to treat him. He had no 
money and it was feared that if released in ‘Iraq he would prob- 
ably make an attempt to reach the Persian frontier in order to 
set another rebellion on foot against the Persian Government. 
After protracted negotiations the Persian Government agreed to 
pay Salar al Daulah Rs.18,000 to enable him to pay his debts, 
and a subsistence allowance of Rs.1,500 a month. They also 
asreed that he should be permitted to go to live in Haifa under 
police supervision. Salar al Daulah accordingly left Baghdad for 
Haifa on the 23rd June, 1927, and with his departure the ‘Iraq 
Government were relieved of a serious embarrassment. 


IsMAIL AGHA SIMKO. 


Another troublesome rebel refugee from Persia is Ismail Agha 
Simko. He also fled into ‘Iraq in October, 1926, but unfortu- 
nately up to the end of 1927 no way had been found to remove 
him from the country. At the beginning of the year it was 
hoped that the Persian Government would adopt a suggestion which 
had been made in Tehran that they should send a special repre- 
sentative to meet Simko on the border and discuss terms with him 
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and that such a meeting might lead to his return to Persia. Those 
hopes were however disappointed and no such meeting took place. 
The Persian Government offered to pardon Simko if he would 
undertake to live peacefully on lands which they would give him 
outside the Kurdish districts, but as he insisted on being permitted 
to return to his old tribal area this offer produced no results. He 
has consequently remained in the Ruwandiz district where he is a 
menace to good order on both sides of the frontier. 


THE Pi1ZHDER TRIBE. 


As was related in the Report for 1926, serious fighting occurred 
in the Sardasht district between the Pizhder and Persian troops 
when the Pizhder made their annual migration into the highlands 
of the Persian frontier. In order that precautions might be taken 
to prevent a similar conflict in 1927 the High Commissioner, 
with the approval of the ‘Iraq Government, addressed the British 
Minister in Tehran on this subject and proposed that, if the 
Persian Government agreed, the ‘Iraq Government should bring 
pressure to bear on the Pizhder to send a deputation to the 
frontier to meet a Persian representative and arrange terms 
whereby their annual migration might be made in peace. To this 
the Persian Government agreed in principle and early in April 
Babakr Agha was summoned to Baghdad to discuss the matter 
with the ‘Iraq Government and the High Commissioner. Sir 
Henry Dobbs impressed on him the necessity for coming to terms 
with the Persian authorities and persuaded him to agree to the 
proposed meeting. This took place on the 9th July and an agree- 
ment of which the principal terms are given below was signed by 
the Pizhder Chiefs and the Persian Commander of the Sardasht 
area :— 


‘In future the Pizhder undertake to give one month's 
notice of their intention to commence their annual migration. 


‘The Pizhder recognise that foreign tribes who enter 
Persia are subject to Persian law, and accordingly agree that 
any disputes between themselves or with other tribes must 
be settled through Persian officials. 


‘The Persians promise that Pizhder tribesmen domiciled 
in Persia will be allowed to enjoy the full rights of Persian 
subjects, and will be treated in all matters, in particular with 
regard to the Arms Act, as other Persian tribes. 


‘The Pizhder leaders are held responsible for the restora- 

_ tion of all Government arms and equipment in their possession. 

_ “Any of the Pizhder who do not comply with the above 
terms will not be allowed to cross into Persia.”’ 

The signing of this agreement had the desired effect and the 
Pizhder migration was carried out without incident. 
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MINOR FRONTIER INCIDENTS. 


Good results have been obtained from continued co-operation 
between the Persian Frontier Commissioner at Qasr-1-Shirin and 
the Mutasarrif of the Diyala province, for the settlement of frontier 
incidents and the apprehension and punishment of offenders. In 
July, 1927, these two officials had a formal meeting at Qasr-i- 
Shirin, at which they were able to arrange amicably a number 
of outstanding difficulties. In November the Qaimmaqam of 
Khanagin visited the Persian Frontier Commissioner at Qasr-i- 
Shirin and similarly friendly conversations took place. 


Ngw TRADE Route TO TABRIZ. 


Work on this new route has been pushed forward by both 
Governments. On the ‘Iraq side a motor road has been finished 
on the Arbil-Shaqlawa section, and extensive improvements have 
been made to the existing pack-road in the Ruwandiz Gorge and 
on the section between Ruwandiz and the frontier. On the Persian 
side the road construction has been carried forward to within a 
few miles of the frontier. Several caravans of merchandise have 
used the route between Tabriz and Kirkuk, and the merchants 
who have financed them are optimistic of the future of this venture. 
In July the ‘Iraq Customs Department declared the route a recog- 
nised transit route under the Transit Trade Law and merchants 
sending goods by caravan can now enjoy transit privileges through 
‘Traq | | 


THE ‘IRAQ NATIONALITY Law. 


Under Article 14 of the ‘Iraq Nationality Law of 1924 (the full 
text of which was given as an appendix to the Report for 1925) 
persons desiring to renounce ‘Iraqi nationality acquired under 
Article 8 of that law, were given until the 6th August, 1926, to com- 
plete the necessary formalities. The provisions of Article 8 affected 
a large number of persons of Persian race living in ‘Iraq and the 
Persian Government made representations through the British 
Legation and the High Commissioner for an extension of this time 
limit, giving as their reasons the large number of persons con- 
cerned, their ignorance of the announcements which had been made 
public on this subject, and their inability to pay the necessary fees 
for renunciation of ‘Iraq nationality. The matter was laid before 
the ‘Iraq Government, who agreed to extend the time limit up 
to the 31st December, 1927, and to reduce the fee from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 10. Legislation to sanction these alterations was not, however, 
finally passed by Parliament until early in January, 1928. 


II. MINISTRY OF INTERIOR. 
1._Internal Administration. - 


ORGANISATION. 


Rashid ‘Ali Beg al Gilani was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in November, 1926, and was still in office at the close of 1927. 


The Veterinary and Agricultural Departments were transferred 
from the Ministry of Interior to the newly-created eine of 
Inrigation and Agriculture in August. 1927. 


A Census Department was formed in June, 1927. 
Four new districts were created in the provinces. Three sub- 
districts were abolished and 10 new sub-districts were created. 


LEGISLATION. 

Important legislation has been promoted during the course of the 
year. 

Of the laws passed, the Raiding and Plunder (Forbiddance of) 
Law and the Liwa Administration Law* are the most important. 
The former was expressly designed to meet ‘Iraq’s treaty obliga- 
tions and allows of severe penalties to tribesmen guilty of trans- 
frontier raiding. The Provincial Administration Law has been of 
the greatest use in defining the position and functions of provincial 
administrative officials. 


A ‘* Muntafiq Land Commission Law ”’ was submitted to Parlia- 
ment but has not yet been passed. It is designed to settle the 
very difficult relations which have for long existed between the land- 
lords and the tribal cultivators in the Muntafiq area. 


A new Arms Jaw also awaits the sanction of Parhament. ‘The 
fact that nearly every tribe in ‘Iraq is well armed is the cause 
of most of the difficulties of adnunistration. A wholesale disarma- 
ment is not practicable and the new law, which supersedes the 
Arms Regulation of 1919. without departing from its principles, 
is intended to discourage the possession of firearms by requiring 
owners to take out a licence at a maximum fee of Bs. 5; by restrict- 
ing the places and areas in which arms may be carried and the 
purposes for which licences may be issued, and by imposing suit- 
able penalties on offenders. The success of the law will depend 
on the energy with which it is applied. Up to the present, pro- 
gress in restricting the carrying of arms has varied in the different 
provinces, but it may be hoped that in course of time, as public 
contentment and confidence in Government increase, and as the 
tribes realise that they will not be permitted to settle their quarrels 
by force of arms, the desire to possess rifles, for which they are 
compelled to take out licences, will gradually weaken. 
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these public order has been well Maintained and the ease with 
which taxes have been collected is the best indication that the 
tnbes are realising the benefits of a peaceful life. At one time 
during the Summer there were signs of minor tribal trouble in 
Diwaniya, but the arrest and successful prosecution of the chief 
instigator promptly resulted in a return to the normal. In the 
‘Amara province, the renewal of the leases of the large and 
valuable Government estates was successfully completed and the 
opportunity was taken to effect a fiscal readjustment on a more 
scientific basis than that which had hitherto been used. 


The close connection between public order and communications 
has continued to receive consideration. 


Although much remains to be done, it is now possible to reach 
the most distant towns and tribes by motor-car in many parts 
of the country, and Journeys along the length of the Euphrates: 
and Tigris are so common as to pass without comment. Similarly, 
in the northern areas the physical difficulties confronting the 
engineers are gradually being overcome and it is hoped that the 
motor road to Ruwandiz through the remoter mountains of Kur- 
distan will soon be an accomplished fact. The importance of 
adequate telephonic and telegraphic communications has not been 
overlooked and in the near future it will be possible to speak from 
Baghdad to the more Important provincial centres. The pro- 
vision of suitable buildings for Government offices is recognised 
as a pacifying influence in unsettled and inaccessible areas. A 
great deal of energy and effort has been directed to this end, and 
with the limited financial resources available satisfactory results 
have been obtained, particularly in the mountainous regions of 
northern ‘Iraq. 


In the western desert the ‘Iraq Government have lost a valuable 
friend through the death of Shaikh Fahad Beg al Hadhdhal, para- 
mount shaikh of the ’Anizah tribe, a venerable and much-honoured 
chief. He has been succeeded by his son, Mahrut Beg al Hadhdhal, 
Who is following his father with greater success than was at one 
time anticipated. 


‘The close attention paid to the prevention of raiding amongst 
bedouin tribesmen has achieved a great measure of success. Whilst 
the eradication of such an old established custom must necessarily 
be a matter of time, the progress made during the year gives 
ground for hoping that this practice will disappear sooner than is 
generally supposed. The formation of a force of 50 camel police 
in the Diwaniya province and of an armed Ford unit in the 
Dulaim province has strengthened the hold of Government over 
the tribes. 
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Several shaikhs of the ‘Iraq Jazira have begun to adopt cultiva- 
tion as a means of livelihood. This very welcome development 
has received the closest sympathy and encouragement from all 
departments of Government concerned and a comprehensive and 
carefully thought out scheme for the settlement on the land of 
certain elements of the Shammar tribe is under active considera- 
tion. 


Shaikhs who in Turkish times were accustomed to live by raiding 
and by the exaction of tribute from travellers and from herds and 
flocks passing through their tribal territory or entering it to graze, 
are now especially in need of help to settle on the land. The 
Government has prohibited raiding and restricted their nght of 
tribute to cases where a definite service is performed, such as 
escorting flocks of sheep to Syria or guarding them while grazing 
in the more remote parts of the Jazira. These shaikhs and their 
tribes have therefore lost most of their old source of income and it 
is the duty of the Government to help them to find an alternative 
means of livelihood. A similar tendency to settle on the land 
has also been encouraged in the Kirkuk province, where the 
economic situation of the ’Ubaid tribe has been detrimentally 
affected by the orders prohibiting raiding and by the growth of 
mechanical transport which has taken from this tribe much of the 
money which they used to earn from carrying with their camels. 


CENSUS. 


The Census Law came into operation on the 6th June, 1997, 
and registration was begun at the beginning of October. 


Owing to the suspicion with which the law was regarded, it was 
decided to postpone registration amongst many of the tribes and 
discretion was given to the administrative authorities in the 
provinces also to exclude specific areas if they were of opinion 
that armed opposition was likely to result. As a result tribal 
registration has been in abeyance in nine provinces and in partial 
abeyance in the four other provinces, while in Mosul certain areas 
have been totally excluded from the operation of the law. 

With the exception of a small incident in the Basra province, 
registration proceeded normally and without trouble throughout 
the rest of the country and by the end of the year close on one 
million names had been recorded in 72 towns and villages. 


2.—Municipalities. 
There are now 99 municipalities, classified as follows :— 


” - 1st class (revenue exceeding Rs.2,50,000) (Baghdad, 


Basra, Mosul) ... Ses as oe 
Qnd class (revenue exceeding Rs.30,000) ve .. 18 
3rd class (revenue not exceeding Rs.30,000) ... es 148 
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Municipalities are directly controlled by councils, the members 
of which are elected by the inhabitants of the municipal areas. 
The President, except in the case of the Baghdad City Council, is 
one of the elected members. 

The present municipal administration is in accordance with 
the Turkish Law of 5th October, 1887, which provides, inter alia, 
for the following powers to be vested in Municipal Councils :— 

Fixing scales of taxation (subject to maxima laid down in 
the Municipal Revenues Law). 

Incurring normal expenditure. 

Appointment of officials. 

Issue of by-laws. 

Certain financial restrictions have been imposed by ministerial 
enactment, for example, the Ministry of the Interior is the final 
sanctioning authority for the annual budgets of municipalities, 
for all new capital works in municipal areas, ~and for loans. 


Grants in aid to municipalities from the central iG ateeniuent 
are restricted to one lakh of rupees per annum as a contribution 
towards the maintenance of main roads within municipal limits, 
and small contributions towards the upkeep of the Fire Brigades 
of Baghdad and Basra. = 

In Baghdad the main work of the year was the improvement of 
the roads. New Street, Baghdad’s main thoroughfare, was relaid 
with reinforced concrete and “the city’s appearance and communica- 
tions were thereby much improved. 


Basra is still suffering as a result of financial stringency but its 
excellent roads have continued to be maintained, the town-planning 
scheme is making steady progress, and the Fire Brigade has during 
the year attained a fair degree of efficiency. 


Of the smaller municipalities Kirkuk is the most prosperous and 
progressive and during the present year has built a club, con- 
structed shops, and improved its electricity and water supply by 
the installation of new machinerv. 


Four municipalities have entered upon housing schemes, five 
have built offices and two bridges. : 


Roads generally within municipal limits show an improvement 
but much has yet to be done and, with the general application of 
@ tax on motor-cars in April next, it 1s anticipated that this side 
of municipal enterprise will make great progress. Essential 
municipal services have been maintained satisfactorily. 

3.—The ‘Iraq Police. 

With the northern frontiers secure and peaceful conditions pre- 

vailing in the interior, the police have been able to devote more 


attention than before to the suppression of crime, with the result 
that hignway robbery has been almost completely stamped out and 
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many notorious criminals have been brought to book. More time 
has also been devoted to training and improving routine. 


During the latter part of the year, on account of raids by Nejd 
tribes into the Shamiya desert in ‘Iraq, law and order in the 
Nasiriya province somewhat deteriorated. 


A useful addition was made to the force by the formation of an 
armed car unit for use in the Dulaim province. This unit, 
similar to that already organised in the Mosul province, is fully 
equipped with wireless and the expense of its upkeep has been met 
by a reduction of certain tribal subsidies. 


The Police Budget for 1927-28 amounted to Rs. 78,72,805 and 
included provision for 3,241 mounted and 3,476 foot police (ex- 
cluding Railway Police). In the northern provinces of Sulaimaniya, 
Arbil and Mosul, the police were increased by 183 mounted and 
206 foot, while in the Diwaniya province the Camel Corps was 
increased to 50 men. 

Besides the above increase, a force of 130 men was transferred 
from the Ministry of Defence to this department when the 
garrisoning of the frontier posts was taken over by police in July, 
1927. This force is not included in the budget for 1927-28 as the 
transfer of funds has not yet been authorised by Parliament. 


It will be noted that the budget for 1927-28 was approximately 
the same as that for 1926-27, although the force had been largely 
increased. This was rendered possible by the decrease of Rs. 2 
per mensem in the pay of police recruits with effect from the 
Ist April, 1927. | 

PERSONNEL. 


British. 

Owing to the sanctioning of another appointment for the 
Sulaimaniya province, with effect from the lst January, 1927, the 
number of British gazetted officers increased to 16. Otherwise 
there was no change. 


At the close of the year the British non-gazetted personnel 
numbered seven, including two on duty with the Railway Police. 


‘Iraqi and Indtan. 


There were at the end of the year 231 inspectors in the force, 
of whom four were Indians employed in the Criminal Investigation 
Department and in the Railway Police where their retention for 
special duties will be necessary for some considerable time. The 
remainder were ‘Iraqis. 


Service in the force is popular and there has been no difficulty in 
recruiting. On the disbandment of the 1st/2nd Levy Cavalry 
Regiment a large number of ex-Levy troopers transferred to the 
police and the force benefited thereby. 
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The men have behaved extremely well on all punitive and 
tribal operations undertaken during the year and the state of 
security prevailing in the country is sufficient testimony to the 
manner in which all ranks have done their duty. Police casualties 
amounted to 1 inspector and 19 men killed and 11 men wounded, 
the majority of which occurred in the Diyala, Diwaniya, 
Sulaimaniya and Nasiriya provinces. 


BUILDINGS. 


The building programme for 1927-28 was mainly confined to the 
northern provinces of Sulaimaniya, Kirkuk, Arbil and Mosul where 
many new police posts and blockhouses were erected and more are 
in course of construction. 


THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
The Criminal Branch was kept busy throughout the year. 


A considerable amount of work was done in collaboration with 
the local police and the Customs Department in detecting cases 
of opium and charas smuggling, and several important seizures 
were made. 


In Basra the Criminal Branch investigated a number of cases of 
alleged misappropriation of Government funds, while in Baghdad 
several cases under the ‘‘ Law of Antiquities ’’ were dealt with. 
It is hoped that the activities of the department and the searching 
inquiries made, not only in ‘Iraq but in Great Britain, France and 
Denmark will help to check the traffic in antiquities which has 
undoubtedly been going on and owing to which ‘Iraq has lost 
many almost priceless objects. 


FINGER PRINT BUREAU. 


Work dealt with in the bureau continued to show an all round 
increase over previous years. 


The number of slips on record increased from 36,763 on 
the Ist January, to 44,481 on the 3lst December, 1927; a total 
increase of 7,718 as against 7,607 in 1926. 


In addition to the routine work of the department, 3,439 
character verifications regarding applicants for employment with 
the British and ‘Iraq Governments and the Turkish Petroleum 
Company were carried out and of this number 323 persons were 
traced with criminal histories, while 32 were detected passing 
under false names, etc. 


During the year four persons were found through search slips 
to be escaped convicts. 

The value of the bureau is proved by the increasing number of 
references made to it by the district police and by courts and 
Government departments. 
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The bureau has also given assistance to the district police in 
several cases by supplying technical advice, and in two cases finger 
prints left by criminals were developed and subsequently appeared 
as evidence in the cases, with satisfactory results. 


PASSPORT DEPARTMENT. 
The following is an abstract of the work of this department :— 
Baghdad. Basra. Mosul. Khanuqin. Ramadi. Kut. Total. 


‘Iraq Passports 2,751 1,461 756 = —_ — 4,968 
Travel Permits 977 1,176 618 734 727 77 4,309 
Visas ... .. 4,862 7,570 1,986 5,364 4,272 — 24,054 


PILGRIM TRAFFIC. 
(a) The Haj. 


The following is a statement of pilgrim visas issued in ‘Iraq for 
the Hejaz :— 


Nationality. Baghdad. Basra. Mosul. Khanagin. Ramadi. Total. 


‘Iraqis ed oe 464 163 104 3 443 1,177 
Persians... ... 1,886 189 2 1,768 2,069 5,914 
British Indians ... 121 2 4 — — 127 
Afghans ... si 87 8 3 9 70 177 
Other Nationalities 38 5 3 — 16 62 


(b) ‘Iraq Pilgrimage. 


The following entered ‘ Iraq as pilgrims either for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca or to the holy shrines in ‘Iraq :— 





Nationality. Basra. Mosul. Khanaqin. Ramadi. Total. 

Syrians bss aie — — — 397 397 
Persians oud aa ... 2,389 — 7,245 1,953 11,587 
British Indians _... .. 2,878 — 77 - 8l 3,036 
Afghans oe oe ae 862 — 269 30 1,161 
Bokharans ... sau Se — — 77 1 78 
Gulf States ... ie aes 191 — — — 191 
Nejdis ae a ses 227 — — — 227 
Other Nationalities a 1 — — 12 13 
16,690 





NATIONALITY DEPARTMENT. 


Certificates of Nationality. 


The department has during the year received and investigated 
444 applications for ‘Iraq Nationality, with the following results :— 


Certificates of Nationality issued... ses 422 
Certificates of Nationality refused ... ses 2 


Under investigation or pending decision as to 
eligibility or Gel. oa: ae aa bes 20 
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Certificate of Naturalization. 


One hundred and seventy-seven aliens applied for naturalization 
as ‘Iraq Nationals and 126 were accepted and granted certificates 
of naturalization. Fifty-one cases are under investigation. 


The following is a statement of theiv former nationality :— 


Syrians oe ee sag ae ee a 37 
Turks bce ne ee a _ wae 42 
Hejazis .... s i oA Sst 2 12 
Palestinians Sey ite — me. nee 1 
Persians... 268s ui ‘itd es bie, 20 
Muscatis... on ee ba re a. 5 
British Indians _... a ne ne te 8 
Nejdis i se ae a sak ee 1 


Options for ‘Iraq Nationality. 


During the year, 386 options for ‘Iraq Nationality under Article 7 
of the Nationality Law were received from Ottoman subjects born 
in ‘Iraq. These have been dealt with as under :— 


Options accepted and certificates of nationality 


issued i ni on bis ae 320 
Options rejected 2 det i a sae 27 
Pending cu sa see tan oe a 39 


In addition, two aliens (one Persian and one Afghan) born in 
‘Traq opted for ‘Iraq Nationality under Article 9 of the Nationality 
Law, and one woman (widow of an alien) opted for ‘Iraq Nation-' 
ality under Article 17 (B) of the Nationality Law. 


Options for Turkish Nationality. 


During the year, 39 options for Turkish Nationality (under 
Article 4 of the Nationality Law) were received as under :— 


Option exercised by persons resident abroad oe 29 
Option exercised by persons resident in ‘Iraq a 10 


of whom four left ‘Iraq during the year. 


Renunciations of ‘Iraq Nationality. 


Up to July, 1926, no renunciations of ‘Iraq Nationality by 
persons born in ‘Iraq of alien fathers born in ‘Iraq (under Article 14 
of the Nationality Law) had been received. Between that date 
and the 3lst December, 1927, a total of 358 applications were ac- 
cepted provisionally, pending the passage into law of special legis- 
lation submitted to Parliament legalising renunciations made up to 
that date, the period during which renunciations could be made 
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having expired originally on the 6th August, 1926. Details of the 
nationality of applicants are as follows :— 


Persians ... oe sae ase ee ee 287 
French ... 8 ies age gag eae 3 
British... sie Bs oA a Seas 21 
Yugoslavians aaa 6 se ve ae 2 
Italians... me es ds oe a 3 
British Indians ... ad sae bey ae 40 
Russians ... nee ae sig sah sak 1 
Swedish... Se ae as Ae 1 


One woman (former wife of an ‘Iraq National) renounced ‘Iraq 
Nationality in favour of Turkish Nationality under Article 17 (A) 
of the Nationality Law. 


GENERAL. 


Prosecutions. 


During the year 440 prosecutions for infringements of the Pass- 
port and Residence Laws were undertaken as under :— 


Baghdad __... ais cea ee ee ... 80 

Basra eas sue es ae me .. 104 

Khanaqin _... re ak its ae .. 211 

Mosul oes — oe sed se ax “OO 

Ramadi = see oe she ee ah 3 

Arbil ... 3 oa a a Sf tas 4 
STOWAWAYS. 


At the port of Basra 752 cases of stowaways were dealt with. 
But for the strict checking of all vessels on arrival the majority 
of these persons, all of whom had failed to get passports or visas 
for ‘Iraq, would have gained admittance to the country and would 
have very considerably increased the already large number of 
foreigners with only very slender means of livelihood, while a large 
proportion of them were doubtless definitely undesirable. 


RussiAN REFUGEE CERTIFICATES (‘‘ NANSEN PASSPORTS ’’). 
Nineteen Nansen Passports were issued during the year. 


REVENUE. 


The total revenue estimated to have accrued to Government 
through the Nationality Department, apart from fines and receipts 
from abroad, was Rs.1,95 ,959-2-0. 


CRIME. 
Crime in the northern provinces has noticeably decreased, while 
the central and southern provinces, with the exception of Diyala, 
Basra, and Nasiriya, record an increase. In the Diyala province 
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crime has been normal and the state of public security has greatly 
improved. This is due to the curtailment, in co-operation with the 
Persian authorities, of the activities of the outlaw Muhsin al 
Abchal and his gang and ths great improvement in the discipline 
and organization of the local police. 


The Kut province has suffered owing to the paucity of police, 
and 11 cases were recorded during the year of tax-collecting parties 
being fired upon. Steps are now being taken substantially to 
increase the force. 


During the latter part of the year security in the Nasiriya pro- 
vince somewhat deteriorated owing to the activities of Ghadban al 
Khiyun in the Hammar lake area and the depredations of certain 
Nejd tribes. Special measures are, however, under preparation to 
deal with Ghadban, and the completion of the Busaiya Post and 
aerial action has re-established to some ‘degree the prestige of 
Government in the Shamiya desert. 


A gratifying feature of the year’s criminal statistics is the big 
decrease in the number of highway robberies. There were only 
eight cases throughout the country involving interference with 
motor traffic, and this in spite of the fact that car traffic has 
increased enormously in every province. 


The main overland route to Syria passes through 367 miles of 
the Dulaim province. No convoys were interfered with in any 
way. Including passengers by the Nairn Transport Company, 
19,982 passengers crossed the desert in safety, which is an increase 
of 6,628 passengers on the preceding year. 


The number of cars using the road to and from Syria increased 
from 3,092 in 1926 to 3,894 in 1927. 


Similarly, in the Diyala province, which 1s traversed by the main 
motor road to Persia, 9,281 cars carrying 48,645 persons passed to 
and fro. 


_ Criminal cases registered during the year numbered 7,873 (ex- 
cluding summary cases). In 4,593, or 58 per cent. of these cases. 
police action led to the conviction of the guilty persons. 


In the previous year 6,828 cases were registered, in which 4,303 
or 63 per cent. of convictions was obtained. 


The increase of crime is more apparent than real, and may be 
attributed to better reporting and the extension of Government 
control. . 


CONCLUSION. 


The Arab gazetted officers with few exceptions are doing well, 
and for this credit must be given to the Director-General of Police, 
Mohamed Salim, Beg, and his able assistant, Saiyid Hashim Reg, 
who have set a high standard of discipline and devotion to duty and 
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have won the deepest respect of all ranks. Throughout the year 
the most cordial relations have existed between the British and 
‘Iraqi staff. 

The crying need of the department is better police station and 
post accommodation. Until this is provided, improvement in 
efficiency must necessarily be an uphill task. The opening up of all 
tribal areas is also needed, and this can only be effected by the 
extension of road communication throughout the country. 

There is a marked increase of public confidence in the police. 


4.—The Jails Department. 


POPULATION, 


The following table shows the numbers of prisoners of all classes 
dealt with by the department during 1927 :— 


























The year 
opened with. Admitted. Released. Remaining. 
Baghdad Division _... 1,415 8,876 8,569 1,722 
Basra Division ame 530 3,155 3,127 058 
Mosul Division ate 623 | 2,349 2,287 685 
Reformatory School ... 51 154. 169 36 
Total... sos 2,619 14,534 14,152 3,001 
HEALTH. 


Special steps were taken to keep the prisons free from infection 
during the cholera epidemic of the summer months. All serving 
convicts were inoculated and newly-sentenced prisoners were 
isolated under medical observation before admission to the jails. 
Only three cases of cholera occurred; two at Basra, where the 
outbreak in the town was especially severe, and one at ’Amara. 

The total admissions to hospital from the prisons for the year 
were 849 cases, and the total average daily attendance for sick 
treatment 63 cases. 


EXECUTIONS. 


During the year only six executions were carried out. At the 
close of the year seventeen persons under sentence of death were 
confined in jails in various parts of the country pending the con- 
firmation of their sentences. _ 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES. 


Prison labour has been provided from time to time as required 
for works undertaken by Government departments and municipali- 
ties. 

Indoor industries have been continued on the lines already 
adopted, and a number of sock-knitting machines have been in- 
stalled in the Baghdad Central Jail. All clothing and blankets used 
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in the prisons throughout the country are manufactured in the 
weaving factory of the Baghdad jail. 


BAGHDAD REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


At the beginning of 1927 there were 51 boys in the Reformatory 
School and at the end of the year there were 36. During the year 
154 boys were admitted and 169 released. 


No important change has been made in the organisation or 
curriculum of this school. 


5.—The Health Service. 


GENERAL. 


For five months of the year the department had to cope with a 
Widespread epidemic of cholera in southern ‘Iraq which threw 
a heavy strain on its personnel and resources.’ In spite of these 
difficulties, 16 was found possible to complete the arrangements 
for the medical school and the ‘Iraq College of Medicine was 
opened in Baghdad in November, 1927. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


During 1927 the Health Service maintained 21 hospitals and 70 
dispensaries. ‘This is an increase of one hospital and six dispen- 
Baries over those maintained in 1926. The total number of beds 
in all hospitals remained at 1,190. 


Although hospital accommodation has not been increased, exist- 
ing hospitals are being steadily improved, and new hospitals were 
completed during the year at Arbil, Hilla, and at Ramadi. Except 
in Mosul and Baghdad hospital accommodation 1s generally adequate 
for the immediate requirements of the various provinces and all 
hospitals are well equipped. 


In spite of an expenditure of over sixty thousand rupees on ex- 
tensions and repairs in 1927, the insufficiency of general hospital 
accommodation in Baghdad has become very grave. ‘The pressure 
on beds at the Royal Hospital is so great that none but the most 
serious cases can hope for admission to its medical wards, and 
there is a long waiting lst of patients desiring operations in its 
surgical wards. Many serious cases are turned away daily from 
the Royal Hospital who should be admitted if beds were available, 
and it is usual to find a few patients lying on the floor of some 
of the wards, who have been permitted by a sympathetic medical 
staff to await their chance of the first bed vacated. The Royal 
Hospital, in its attempt to cope with the great numbers of patients 
who seek admission, has been compelled to shorten the stay of 
patients in hospital to the shortest possible period, and the average 
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stay of patients in the hospital during 1927 was only eleven days 
instead of 23 or 24 days allowed by hospitals in other countries 
for the treatment of cases of a similar class. This means that 
many of its patients are discharged before complete recovery, with 
no period of convalescence, to continue treatment as out-patients. 
The position is very unsatisfactory both for the patients and for 
the hospital staff whose only alternative is to refuse admission 
to still larger numbers of patients. The Royal Hospital has 50 
beds for paying patients of 1st and 2nd class, and 250 beds only for 
free treatment of general cases. It serves not only the needs of 
Baghdad city with a population of at least 250,000, and the 
Baghdad province, but also the special surgical and other specialist 
requirements of over half of the country, from which it receives 
serious surgical cases transferred by provincial civil surgeons for 
operation, and a large number of cases requiring operation or 
specialist treatment which come of their own accord and at their 
own expense from all classes of the population and from most 
parts of the country except Basra and Mosul. Provision has to 
be made for the accommodation of the rich as well as the poor, 
as no special hospital facilities exist for treatment in ‘Iraq but 
those provided by the Government. To deal adequately with 
present requirements the Royal Hospital should have at least 500 
beds for free treatment. 


The Civil Hospital in Mosul is also inadequate for local needs 
and, though the shortage of accommodation is not quite so acute 
there as in Baghdad, patients have frequently to be refused 
admission. A new hospital of 220 beds is required in Mosul in 
place of the existing hospital of 160 beds. It has not been found 
possible in view of other demands to include this hospital in the 
building programme of the Government for 1928, though its neces- 
sity 1s accepted. 


Progress is continued in the establishment of dispensaries 
throughout the country but there are still many towns of 2,000 to 
3,000 inhabitants or large villages in thickly-populated areas which 
are without dispensaries. The rent of dispensaries, where no 
Government buildings are available, is always borne by the local 
municipality which also provides the salary of a menial. The 
Health Service provides other medical and clerical personnel and 
all medical supplies. In cases where the municipality possesses 
sufficient reserve funds, the establishment of a local dispensary is 
sometimes expedited by the municipality accepting the responsi- 
bility of payment of all personnel, while the Health Service fur- 
nishes and maintains the necessary medical supplies. This arrange- 
ment continues until the Health Service can accept the charge of 
the personnel upon its own budget since none of the smaller muni- 
cipalities are sufficiently wealthy to maintain these personnel 


indefinitelv. 
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Out-patient departments are attached to all hospitals, usually on 
the hospital premises, but sometimes for the convenience of the 
public these dispensaries are apart from hospitals which are not 
centrally situated. 


It has been decided that the Baghdad Maude Memorial Fund 
shall be expended on the provision of a new out-patient depart- 
ment for the Royal Hospital in Baghdad. The fund amounts to 
over Rs.1,60,000, sufficient for the construction of a building 
designed on modern lines and adequate for the out-patient work of 
the Royal Hospital, in place of the present unsatisfactory building 
which was temporarily erected during the war and which has 
almost reached the stage of collapse. There were 199,433 .attend- 
ances at the out-patient department of the Royal Hospital during 
1927 and there can be no doubt that a new building is urgently 
required. Plans were prepared and approved during 1927 and 
construction will commence early in 1928. 


List OF CIVIL AND CHARITABLE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS IN ‘IRAQ. 


Health Service. 
Hospitals bac — oe te she ong 21 
Dispensaries... ahs ee uae bie 
Municipal Dispensaries (partly maintained) 
Railways. 
Hospitals re aaa ae a bes 2 
Dispensaries... ve sia ve ee he 6 
Charitable. 
Hospitals 2 
Dispensaries 8 


WORK OF MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The following table shows the patients treated in Health Service, 
Railway, and Charitable medical institutions during the years 
1923-1927 :— 
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There has been a reduction in the number of in-patients and of 
out-patients treated in Health Service institutions during the year, 
as compared with 1926. The reduced numbers of out-patients is 
due to the fact that 1926 was an epidemic year for malaria whereas 
1927 has been normal in that respect. The small reduction in the 
‘numbers of in-patients treated is due to the fact that a recon- 
struction of the roofs of the wards of the Royal Hospital was in 
progress throughout the year and that one ward was always out 
of use. The admissions to other hospitals show no change. 


The Civil Nursing Home in the Royal Hospital was enlarged 
during the year and was placed under the charge of British nursing 
sisters. 


A novel problem arose this year on account of the energetic 
anti-locust campaign instituted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the northern provinces of ‘Iraq. Arsenic in the form of 
baits and powder was freely used, and many cases of arsenical 
poisoning occurred amongst the animal population, where the 
anti-locust measures were employed. The danger to the human 
population was anticipated by the Health Service, and large 
quantities of iron salts and other necessary drugs were sent to 
dispensaries and other medical institutions in these districts with 
instructions for the preparation and use of antidotes against 
arsenical poisoning. Warnings were circulated to the people 
against the danger to themselves and their cattle but, in spite 
of this, cases of poisoning occurred, mostly by deliberate neglect 
of warnings, such as by consumption of poisoned molasses after 
a successful theft of unpoisoned molasses. A whole village suttered 
in this manner. Carelessness of workers engaged in the cam- 
paign was a cause of poisoning in some cases, as many of them 
would not take the trouble to wash their hands before feeding 
or would use vessels for drinking purposes which had contained 
arsenic preparations without properly cleansing them. Cases of 
arsenic dermatitis also occurred amongst some of the workers. 
Some accidental cases also occurred by rain washing the poison 
into a local water supply. Fortunately all reported cases of human 
poisoning were saved by the antidotes which had been supplied, 
but a large number of animals died and precautions were neces- 
sary to prevent their flesh being used for human consumption. 


The anti-locust measures will be continued during 1928 but. 
after the experience of 1927, it is anticipated that the local popu- 
lation will be much more careful, both as regards themselves and 
their animals, and that very few accidental cases of poisoning 
will have to be dealt with. 


PERSONNEL. 


During the year one British doctor was engaged on a short 
term contract, and five British nursing sisters. 
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One contract on treaty terms for British officials was also given 
to the Assistant Chemical Examiner. 


There are still vacancies in the sanctioned cadre of local doctors 
due to difficulties in recruiting satisfactory candidates for out- 
station posts. The work of local doctors is generally good, but 
during the cholera epidemic a few were found weak in their 
application of epidemic measures, and one doctor in Baghdad 
showed arrant cowardice by refusing to proceed on cholera duty. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


In their Special Observations on the Report on ‘Iraq for 1926 
the Permanent Mandates Commission asked for information con- 
cerning the measures taken to reduce the rate of infant mortality, 
particularly in Basra. Births and deaths are registered in the 
three large towns of ‘Iraq, but unfortunately in the absence of 
reliable census figures they are of very little value for the purpose 
of comparative analysis. Official census figures exist for the towns 
of Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul. Of these the figure of 80,000 for 
Mosul is probably correct, a population of 250,000 in Baghdad is 
probably a slight under-estimate, and the official figure of 47,000 
for Basra is held by the Health Department to be very low. The 
numbers of births registered in these towns are only a varying 
percentage of the actual births and the numbers of deaths 
_ registered are the only figures received that may be relied upon 
as accurate. 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTERED IN THE THREE LARGE 
TOWNS DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Town and probable population. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 
Births. 

Baghdad (250,000) __... sas ... 4,932 5415 4,986 4,440 4,571 

Basra (80,000) ... ae ae .. 1,188 811 594 684 790 

Mosul (80,000)... oes wee .. 2,239 $1,700 1,811 2,085 2,128 
Deaths. 

Baghdad (250,000) __... en .. 5,804 56,903 5,588 5,932 6,058 

Basra (80,000) ... Sie jet .. 2,007 1,474 1,486 2,364 1,922 

Mosul (80,000) ... a ae 1,236 2,088 1,278 1,566 1,629 


It will be noted from the above table that the numbers of 
reported births in Basra and Baghdad are always less than the 
numbers of reported deaths. Obviously, a very large proportion 
of births in these places is not reported. Under these conditions 
it is valueless to estimate a figure for infant mortality. 


Useful information, however, can be gained on the subject of 
infant mortality by an analysis of the reported deaths in those 
towns of which reliable figures can be obtained. 


The percentage of total deaths under one year of age, as com- 
pared with the total mortality, gives a useful figure for comparison 
of one locality with another that will also serve for comparison 
with vital statistics of other countries. 
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The following table shows these figures for the towns of Basra, 
Baghdad, and Mosul for the year 1927, and for various places and 
other countries in the years named. 


Total deaths Total deaths Percentage of 


amongst under one deaths under 
population. year of age. one year to total. 

‘Iraq— 

Baghdad ... 6,058 1,782 29-4 

Basra 7 1927 1,922 357 18:5 

Mosul L 1,629 511 31°3 
India. 1925— 

Bengal Presidency ... — — 21:5 

Madras Presidency ... — — 25-0 

Central Provinces ... — — 32-9 

Punjab ‘ies “aa — — 25-2 
Malta. 1926— 

Whole island — —~ — 40:8 
Palestine. 1925— 

Whole country sie — — 34°1 

Jerusalem _... a — — 25°5 
Egypt. 1925— 

Whole nae _ — — 25°5 

Cairo ... ig ae — — 32°6 

Alexandria... a — — 30:3 
England and Wales. 1925— — — 11-3 


From this table it will be seen that the infant mortality is 
markedly lower in Basra than in Baghdad and Mosul even allow- 
ing for a slight inaccuracy in estimation of ages by the officials 
in Basra who receive reports of deaths. Furthermore, in com- 
parison with other countries with similar climate and conditions 
of life, such as India, Egypt, and Palestine, the infant mortality 
in Baghdad or Mosul is not unduly high. The people of ‘Iraq are 
prolific and the population is steadily increasing in all parts, an 
increase which is very evident in the large towns. The following 
table shows the causes of deaths amongst infants in Baghdad 
during the last seven years. 


Cause of death. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 


Marasmus ... ... 333 653 1,053 508 596 §21 723 
Tuberculosis aie 4 4 13 5 6 7 6 
Diarrhea ... ... 308 277 99 663 559 459 437 
Smallpox... . 29 360 43 11 7 9 14 
Premature Birth . 331 344 237 206 228 226 217 
Pneumonia... wah 61 107 76 158 134 129 150 
Plague Sate ixe 1 2 — 4 — 10 — 
Dysentery ... eae 19 21 3 1 1 2 l 
Bronchitis ... = 20 26 15 34 32 156 143 
Fever ous ee 62 9 — 1 3 1 1 
Measles ais .. 128 — 22 74 19 9 11 
Others oF ae 46 56 103 71 166 54 79 








Total ... 1,837 1,859 1,664 1,736 1,751 1,583 41,782 
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Maternal and child welfare work is the responsibility of munici- 
palities, and many of the large towns maintain municipal midwives 
for this purpose. Many more towns would follow suit but for the 
difficulty of obtaining even moderately well-trained midwives who 
ure willing to serve in out-stations. The position has improved 
slightly and a few more midwives are now available but the difficulty 
that the majority of trained midwives are Christians or Jews who 
find it impossible to live in purely Mohammedan towns, has still 
to be overcome. 


In Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul the Government assists munici- 
palities in maternity and child welfare work. 

Basra maintains a Lady Health Visitor on the municipal health 
staff, who has control over the practice of all local midwives and 
who gives instruction to mothers on the care of infants. The 
Health Service dispensaries also aid in this work and a British 
nurse attends the women’s dispensary. 

Mosul is not well provided for in this respect. The municipality 
previously maintained a midwife who was not very competent; in 
1927 a young well-trained midwife was engaged in her place. She 
has not yet been working long enough to establish a satisfactory 
control over the private midwives, and maternity and child welfare 
work is mostly dealt with by a British nurse who attends the 
Health Service dispensary in the town when her services can be 
spared from the hospital. This arrangement has been made during 
the year under report and can only be continued while two British 
nurses are present at Mosul. This will not always be possible 
during the summer months. 

Baghdad has a good organisation for maternity and child welfare 
work. Owing to lack of municipal funds the cost of the entire 
personnel and equipment for this work has been taken over by the 
Government and is included in the budget of the Health Service. 

The organisation is under the control of the Medical Officer of 
Health of Baghdad and is in direct charge of the Superintendent 
of Maternity and Child Welfare, a senior British nurse who 
possesses the certificate of the Central Midwives Board in addition 
to her other qualifications. 

Under her are five municipal midwives, well-trained local women, 
who act as Health Visitors. ‘The work is carried on from four 
Infant and Maternity Clinics, two of which are situated in Health 
Service dispensaries in charge of doctors. 

The following duties are carried out by this staff :— 

(1) Birth notifications are supplied by the Medical Officer of 
Health to the Health Visitor of each district. She visits the 
home and advises the mother. | 

(2) Refugee camps (some 15-20,000 refugees are in Baghdad) 
are visited. 
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(3) Women and Infant clinics are held daily in the four 
centres. Infant Welfare demonstrations are also given. 

(4) The Health Visitors are called to all cases of difficult 
labour, by private midwives. 

(5) Two of the Health Visitors are charged with the inspec- 
tion of private midwives. 

(6) Health Visitors are called in for the inspection of dead 
bodies of females, by the municipal health staff charged with 
the notification of deaths, in cases of difficulty. 

(7) Weekly lectures are given to private midwives. 

(8) Charitable assistance is given to deserving cases as far 
as private charitable funds permit. 

(9) Assistance is given to the Municipal Health Department 
with vaccination and inoculation work in times of epidemics. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF INFANT AND MATERNITY 
CENTRES DURING THE YEAR 1927. 


Attendances at Welfare Centres... ou 2: ... 116,946 
Welfare visits ... cise = fd ade ae 3,642 
Visits to midwives _... ae a se bas e: 1,497 
Inspections of midwives... aa sae Sates Slated 540 
Difficult confinements oe ae Se ae shi 109 
Normal confinements 43 biog bed ae “ne 47 
Serious cases removed to hospital ” et ee eo 46 
Lectures to midwives nus aa ne Bae Pi 46 
Inoculations ..... — oats sate bat sis bas 913 
Vaccinations _... oe ‘as we is 2 sae 283 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


The accompanying table shows the incidence of notified cases of 
infectious diseases in ‘Iraq during 1927, and the comparison of 
total notifications of these diseases since 1921. 

It will be noted that, apart from the cholera epidemic, the 
notified infectious diseases were generally less than those notified 
in 1926, and that only 18 cases of plague were notified in the whole 
of ‘Traq (Basra has now been free from plague for three years). 
This is the lowest figure recorded since 1925. Diphtheria shows a 
slight increase. . 
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CHOLERA. 


From the lst December, 1923, no case of cholera occurred in the 
country until the 19th July, 1927, when a suspected case was re- 
ported from Basra. Five cases occurred in Basra during the week 
ending the 23rd July, 1927, and information was received from 
Abadan, lower down the Shatt al ’Arab, that a severe epidemic of 
diarrhoea, with many deaths, was occurring there. Measures were 
immediately enforced to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Traffic between Persian territory and ‘Iraq was closed 
in the SBasra province, and traffic from the Basra_ pro- 
vince to other parts of ‘Iraq was forbidden except to 
travellers who had been inoculated five days previously. It was 
recognised that on account of the existing rapid means of trans- 
port from ‘Iraq to the Mediterranean littoral, there was a serious 
danger of the spread of the disease to Egypt, Syria and Palestine. 
The health administrations of these countries were therefore in- 
formed without delay of the outbreak of cholera and inspection and 
inoculation of all passengers by air or by the overland route to 
these countries was insisted upon before they were permitted to 
leave ‘Irag. An energetic inoculation campaign was commenced 
in Basra and the bulk preparation of anti-cholera vaccine was taken 
in hand by the Chief Pathologist and his staff. 


The epidemic increased in Basra, 29 cases being reported in the 
second week, 48 during the third week, 125 during the fourth 
week. In the 1923 epidemic cholera spread to Baghdad within 
a week of its appearing in Basra, on account of lack of information 
from Abadan where the disease first appeared. This time, however, 
the precautions taken delayed the spread of the epidemic until 
the fifth week when cases were reported from the provinces of 
Muntafiq and ’Amara. At the end of September cases were 
reported from the Hilla province, closely followed by reports of 
cases in the Diwaniya and Karbala provinces. Every effort was 
then made to prevent infection being carried to Baghdad from the 
Euphrates area, and it was hoped that if the spread could be 
delayed until the beginning of the cold weather Baghdad and 
northern ‘Iraq would be safe. 


The measures taken for the protection of Baghdad city were 
successful. Only seven cases occurred before the epidemic ceased. 
The last case of cholera in ‘ Iraq was reported in Baghdad on the 
26th December. 


In all infected provinces a very energetic inoculation campaign 
was carried out and over 600,000 persons were inoculated. The 
Chief Pathologist and his staff manufactured 770,000 doses of 
vaccine during the course of the epidemic. 


At the suggestion of the Maritime and Quarantine Board of 
Egypt, representatives of the health administrations of Egypt, 
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Palestine, and Syria came to Baghdad on the 6th October to dis- 
cuss unofficially with the ‘Iraq health administration how best to 
co-ordinate quarantine arrangements. It was decided that inocula- 
tion for travellers must consist of two doses given at five days’ 
interval, that the route direct to Palestine via Amman should be 
closed, and that all passengers to Syria from ‘Iraq should be com- 
pelled to pass through Damascus. It was also decided not to 
quarantine passengers in Syria until the disease spread northwards 
to the Baghdad and Dulaim provinces. 


LEPROSY. 


_ The following table shows the total number of lepers registered 
in ‘Iraq up to the end of 1927, and known or presumed to be alive 
at that date, and the place of origin of the disease :— 


Place of Origin. Males. Females. Total cases 
Baghdad province ea site 14 1 15 
Basra ye ies See 20 — 20 
Mosul 5 ves eat 6 1 7 
’Amara y oe ee 62 6 68 
Arbil uf — — = 
Diwaniya a 10 — 10 
Diyala = 3 — 3 
Dulaim - 4 — 4 
Hilla - 3 — 3 
Karbala ‘ 1 ee 1 
Kirkuk ‘5 3 — 3 
Kut 7 ll — 11 
Muntafig » 17 1 18 
Sulaimaniya ,, 2 — 2 
Tribal (unclassified) 6 an 6 
Kurdistan... 6 aa 6 
Persia bas me 28 1 29 
Afghanistan, etc. 3 1 4 

Totals 199 11 210 


Facilities for treatment of leprosy are provided at all hospitals and 
dispensaries, chaulmoogra oil and its esters being the drugs most 
commonly employed. The Health Directorate is kept well in- 
formed of the latest developments in the treatment of leprosy, 
through the literature supplied by the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. 


ANKYLOSTOMIASIS. 


An investigation as to the incidence of ankylostomiasis infesta- 
tion in ‘Iraq was completed early in 1927. The subjects for exam- 
ination were the general surgical and medical patients in the wards 
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of the Roval Hospital in Baghdad. The results of this investiga- 
tion are summarised in the following table :— 


Ankylostomiasis in Patients at the Royal Hospital. 


Number Number Percentage 
Class of Patient. Examined. Positive. Positive. 
Male medical patients a sie 1,040 388 37°3 
Male surgical patients Ses ee 795 334 44-2 
Female medical patients oa 135 41 30°3 
Female surgical and maternity 323 68 21-0 
patients. 





Total te 2,253 831 36:9 





An analysis was also made of the districts from which the patients 
came, and it was found that some patients from every province in 
‘Iraq were infected. Foreign sources were Persia (widely separated 
districts), Egypt, Damascus, Jidda, Tunis, Smyrna, Mohammerah, 
Urmia, Aleppo, and Mecca. 


The routine treatment adopted was the administration of carbon 
tetrachloride. Oil of chenopodium was not found to be nearly so 
efficacious as carbon tetrachloride. 


MALARIA. 


Anti-malaria measures are necessarily confined in ‘Iraq to the 
treatment of sufferers, and the steadily increasing numbers of 
Health Service institutions throughout the country makes this 
measure progressively effective. 


It is rare for patients to complete a full curative course of quinine 
treatment and the large majority of treatments are palliative. 
Educational measures are being employed, especially in the schools. 
A certain amount of improvement is possible in malarious areas 
where the water supply is by canal irrigation, such as the 
Hussainiya canal area which includes the town of Karbala. In 
these areas it may be possible by strict regulation of the irrigation 
channels and a consequent enormous reduction in mosquito breed- 
ing, but this requires the whole-hearted co-operation of the local 
population, who prefer at present to believe that the cause of their 
fevers is not the irrigation channels, which swarm with mosquito 
larvee, but large areas of salt water in their neighbourhood in 
which mosquito larve can rarely be found and which exist in silent 
accusation of the amount of irrigation water that they are wasting. 
The cisterns in the houses of Narbala are filled from irrigation 
channels in adjacent gardens and they can all be found swarming 
with anopheles larve immediately after being filled. Education 
of the peasants in these places is the real solution but 1t will take 
a long time. The malarious areas in the sub-montaine regions 
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present a similar problem, and it has been found practically im- 
possible up to the present to persuade villagers to clear their streams 
of vegetation. 


Large areas in the south of ‘Iraq are impossible to drain and 
the whole of the Basra, Muntafiq, and ‘Amara provinces may be 
regarded as hopeless for practical measures against mosquito breed- 
ing. In spite of all the money and sanitary personnel at its com- 
mand the British Army was unable to render its base area in 
Basra free from malaria. 


The year 1927 was comparatively mild in the incidence of malaria, 
a total of only 103,480 cases being treated in Health Service institu- 
tions as compared with 175,923 cases in 1926. 


The quantity of quinine distributed during the year was 1,724 lb., 
in the form of tablets or powder. The average amount of quinine 
used for the treatment of each case of malaria was 127.9 grains. 


PILGRIM AND CORPSE TRAFFIC. 


Eleven hundred and seventy-seven ‘ Iragis took out passports 
for the Mecca pilgrimage during 1927 and about 2,000 Persians 
passed through ‘ Iraq for the same purpose in spite of the fact 
that the Persian Government had refused passports to its sub- 
jects for this pilgrimage. With the exception of a few pilgrims 
who travelled from Basra to India to travel by pilgrim ships 
from Bombay, almost the whole of these pilgrims travelled 
by the overland route from Baghdad to Syria, whence they 
proceeded by pilgrim ships from Beirut to Jidda. A scheme for 
the regulation of this traffic was discussed at the meeting of health 
representatives of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and ‘Iraq in Baghdad 
during the cholera epidemic, and details will be arranged at the 
first meeting of the League of Nations Regional Bureau for the 
Near East in March, 1928. The general idea of the scheme is that 
no pilgrim shall enter Syria from ‘Iraq by the overland route unless 
he is in possession of a fully-paid return ticket to Jidda for the 
land and sea voyages and has been vaccinated against smallpox 
and inoculated against cholera prior to departure. | 

The following table gives the statistics of the corpse traffic to 
the Holy Cities of ‘Iraq :— 


Passes Issued for the Despatch of Corpses. 


Origin. Karbala. Najaf, Kadhimain. Samarra. Zubair. Other places. Total. 
Local 998 9,175 255 5 157 653 11,243 
Foreign 491 1,827 7 — — 250 2,575 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


A scheme for the establishment of an ‘Iraq College of Medicine 
in Baghdad received the sanction of Parliament during the year 
and the College was opened on the 29th October, 1927. 
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Twenty-two students were accepted for the first year’s course, 
out of 80 applicants. Eight of the selected candidates were from 
Government secondary schools, three from the ‘Iraq School of 
Pharmacy and the remainder from private and foreign schools. 
From reports of the professors and the results of class examina- 
tions at the end of the first term it is evident that students of a 
good calibre have been obtained. English is the language of 
instruction in the Medical College. 


The regulations of the College of Medicine provide for paying 
students and for free students, who contract to serve the ‘Iraq 
Government on standard rates of pay for five years after they 
qualify as doctors. None but free students were accepted for the 
first year as the main object of the Medical School is to provide 
‘Iraq with a sufficiency of well-qualified doctors who will serve 
in any capacity and in any station where their services are required. 
The school curriculum is based on the requirements of the Con- 
joint Board of Examiners of England, and the course of studies 
extends over five years. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


The International Sanitary ‘Convention of 1926 has not yet been 
adhered to by ‘Iraq owing to a question that has arisen over the 
right of adhering powers to detain travellers crossing their frontiers, 
who are found to be suffering with infectious diseases, such as 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., which are not specifically mentioned 
in the Convention. ‘Iray, dealing with a large frontier traffic of 
pilgrims and other travellers with unsatisfactory sanitary guaran- 
tees, has assumed these powers in its Infectious Diseases Law of 
1926, and awaits an interpretation that these powers are in accord- 
ance with the International Sanitary Convention. | 


In 1927 the ’Iraq Government took steps to adhere to the agree- 
ment respecting facilities to be given to merchant seamen for the 
treatment of venereal disease, but at the close of the year the actual 
formalities of accession had not been completed. 


LEGISLATION. 


The following notifications and regulations were made during 
the year :— 
(1) Notification under Section 34 of the Pharmacy Law, 
1923, amending Schedule 2 of the Pharmacy Law, 1923. 


(2) ‘Iraq Colleges of Medicine and Pharmacy Regulation. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The following table shows the budget of the ‘Iraq Government 
with the corresponding sanctioned budget allotments for the Health 
Service for the past six years :— 


Total Sanctioned Total Actual 


Financial Total Budget of 


provision for ‘Iraq Expenditure of 
Years. ‘Iraq Government. Health Service. Health Service. 
Rs, Rs. Rs. 
1921-22 6,98,92,578 37,81,170 34,42,784 
1922-23 5.44.02,034 29 99.700 26.96,786 
1923-24 4.85,90,774 18,49,755 17,88,113 
1924-25 5.75,59,040 21,98.840 21,61,992 
1925-26 5,39,20,665 20,17,950 19,48,983 
1926-27 5,49.62,620 23,74.606 22 92.023 
1927-28 5,70,78,528 25,83,500 = 


It will be seen from the above that after the period of drastic 
reduction forced upon the Health Department in 1923-24 the 
Health Service budget allotment is gradually increasing though it 
has not yet regained the level of 1922-23. 


The effect of this reduction has been to retard the development 
of the Health Service and to limit its possible activities. Improve- 
ments in health facilities in the country have been largely confined 
to existing health institutions to enable them as far as possible to 
cope with increased work. The shortage of hospital accommoda- 
tion in Baghdad and Mosul has been commented upon in this 
report, to which may be added the fact that hospital accommoda- 
tion remains stationary and that less beds are maintained now 
than in 1922. Gradual development in the provision of dispen- 
saries is being proceeded with, but many. towns still lack these 
facilities. Development is most lacking on the scientific side of 
the work of the Health Service and the various health specialists 
are so occupied with routine work that research into the special 
problems of the country is impossible without the assistance of 
extra personnel. Field work on questions of malaria, bilharzia, 
ankylostomiasis, etc., cannot be undertaken with the present 
shortage of staff and the Health Service is greatly hampered in 
dealing with such problems by lack of information of local condi- 
tions. Were funds available the distribution of quinine could be 
greatly increased in malarious areas, with great advantage. 


During the year the possibility of cbtaining from Augaf funds a 
contribution towards the expenses of the Health Service was 
examined. The special provisions of Shara’ law in regard to the 
uses which can be made of Auqaf endowments make this a difh- 
cult and somewhat delicate problem and no final decision had 
been reached when the year ended. 
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ITI.—MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


1.—The Financial Delegation to England in 1926. 


At the beginning of the financial year 1926-27 the Minister of 
Finance was Subih Beg al Nash’at. He continued to hold office 
until there was a change of Government when (on the 21st No- 
vember, 1926) he was succeeded by Yasin Pasha al Hashimi. 


Subih Beg and his Adviser, Mr. Vernon, were sent to England 
on a special mission in the summer of 1926. Their mission covered 
the investigation of the following questions :— 


The Ottoman Public Debt, the future of the ‘Iraq Railways, 
the establishment of a national currency, the establishment of 
an Agricultural Bank, and the so-called ‘‘ Asfar ’’ concession. 


They left Baghdad at the end of June, 1926, and returned in 
September, having enjoyed the advantage of frequent discussions 
with British ministers and officials, and with representatives of 
the banks and of the great oil companies and of other companies 
inclined to interest themselves in ‘Iraq. 


Their discussions with the British Government on the subject of 
the Ottoman Debt resulted in the formulation of a policy which was 
ultimately adopted by Yasin Pasha, but not completely carried out 
within the period under report. The central feature of this policy 
was the purchase by ‘Iraq, out of surplus funds, of actual Ottoman 
Debt securities to be ultimately handed to the Debt Council in 
settlement of an equivalent portion of the liability imposed upon 
‘Iraq by the Treaty of Lausanne, and the consequent substitution 
of a direct lump-sum payment for a series of annuities stretching 
over a long period of years. The securities where purchasable were 
acquired at a price which was a small fraction of their nominal 
value. ‘Iraq had provided a sum of 20 lakhs of rupees in the 
budget for three successive years to meet her liability, but had in 
fact made no payment to the Debt Council. The actual cost of her 
purchases was about three times the total amount voted by Parlia- 
ment. The transaction therefore involved the acceptance by the 
Minister of a very grave responsibility ; but the necessity of preserv- 
ing absolute secrecy if the operation was to be successful, compelled 
him to take it. The secret was well kept and the necessary pur- 
chases were made without the market being affected by anything 
more disturbing than ‘‘ rumours of an unknown buyer.”’ 
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The future of the ‘Iraq Railways was discussed, but His Majesty's 
Government decided that the report of the railway expert, whom 
it had been decided to send out, must be awaited. The expert 
in question, General Hammond, presented, in July, 1927, a report 
in which he endorsed the recommendations made by the Financial 
Mission in April, 1925. 


A scheme for a new ‘Iraq currency based on sterling was pre- 
pared. The scheme was approved by two successive ‘Iraq Gov- 
ernments ; but it has not actually been brought into operation, and 
‘Iraq is still dependent upon Indian rupees and rupee paper and is 
forgoing the profits which a currency of her own should bring her. 


The project of an agricultural bank was discussed in banking 
circles in iondon, and it was decided that it should be further con- 
sidered in Baghdad by a committee to which the three banks doing 
business there should send members. This committee was still 
engaged in a close study of the question at the end of 1927. 


The vexed question of the Asfar concession was carried a few 
steps nearer settlement, and the main features of the agreement 
with the concessionnaires, which the ‘Iraq Government ultimately 
signed early in 1928, were sketched out. 


2.—Cadre Commission. 


Mr. D. 8. MacGregor arrived in Baghdad in November, 1927. 
for the special work of framing regulations for the ‘Iraq Civil 
Service and presiding over the interdepartmental Cadre Commission , 


3.—The Budget and its Administration. 


The 1926 budget was passed through Parliament much earlier 
than that for 1925. It was finally approved on the 10th June, 1926, 
after having been preceded by two provisional monthly budgets 
to cover the months of April and May. No important change was 
introduced during the year in the form of the budget or in the 
procedure of budgeting. A law was passed in March, 1927, provid- 
ing for the payment of salaries to Government officials in the month 
for which they are due, modifying the procedure in force whereby 
salaries were paid in the month immediately succeeding the month 
for which they were due. The revised procedure had the effect 
of heavily taxing the budget for the year, which had to include 
a provision for 13 instead of 12 months’ salaries. 


The budget as passed provided for Rs. 551.72 lakhs as revenue, 
and Rs.549.64 lakhs as expenditure. Additional grants sanctioned 
during the year amounted to Rs.48.32 lakhs and raised the total 
amount voted to Rs.597.96 lakhs which, had it all been expended, 
and had revenue not exceeded expectation, would have meant a 
deficit of Rs.46.23 lakhs at the end of the year. 
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The final accounts however showed Rs.567.00 lakhs as revenue, 
and Rs.536.72 lakhs as expenditure, and there was a surplus of 
Rs.30.28 lakhs instead of a deficit of Rs.46.23 lakhs. The actual 
accounts showed that the revenues proved to have been under- 
estimated by Rs.15.28 lakhs and the expenditure over-estimated 
by Rs.61.23 lakhs. The revenues were estimated with a greater 
approach to accuracy than before, as the difference of Rs.15.28 
lakhs between estimate and actuals represented only 3 per cent. of 
the total. The expenditure, on the other hand, showed a large 
margin between the revised estimates and the actuals; but it is 
evident that the additional grants, included in the revised esti- 
mates, were sanctioned with the certainty that provision had been 
made in the original estimates for much expenditure which would 
not be incurred. The actual saving in expenditure did not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent. of the original estimate. 


It is also to be remembered that that estimate included Rs.20 
lakhs on account of ‘‘ debt charges,’’ none of which was 
spent, and that, if it had been spent, the original esti- 
mates of expenditure would have been actually exceeded. 
On the whole, it may be claimed that a nearer approach has been 
made to accuracy in estimating. More would be possible if it were 
not for the excessively large number of votes, each of which is a 
watertight compartment, savings on which cannot be employed to 
meet excess expenditure elsewhere. ‘Iraqi deputies imagine that 
this arrangement gives Parliament more control over expenditure 
and do not realize that it means the provision of a margin on every 
vote, which no amount of Treasury criticism can eliminate, and a 
fictitious total of anticipated expenditure which enables bad esti- 
mating to masquerade as economical administration. — | 


4.—Revenue. 


The revenues for the year, while being above budget estimates, 
were distinctly below the actuals realised in the previous year. 
Most of the revenue heads were more or less below the figures 
for 1925, a situation which had been anticipated when the budget 
was framed. In fact, the budget provided for bigger declines, a 
precaution quite legitimate when it is considered that the preceding 
year had an exceptionally high yield in revenues from winter and 
summer crops. 


Revenue from natural resources represented 30.9 per cent. and 
that from customs 44.6 per cent., the two together making 75.5 per 
cent. of the total revenue. All other sources of general revenues 
and Government services, including tax on buildings, revenue 
stamps, court and tapu fees, posts and telegraphs, British grant- 
in-aid to the ‘Iraq Army, etc., represent the balance of 24.5 per 
cent. 
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INCOME Tax. 


During the year 1927 an Income Tax Law was passed by Parlia- 
ment, and from the 1st April, 1927, all income and profits are liable 
to taxation. Tax is payable on income which accrues in, is derived 
from, or 18 received in, ‘Iraq in excess of Rs.4,000 per annum at 
the rate of 7 pies in the rupee, or 3.64 per cent. The first 
Rs.4,000 of income is completely exempt, and agricultural income, 
which already pays taxation in the form of land revenue, is also 
exempt. The law was subjected to considerable criticism in the 
local Press, but passed into legislation through the Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate with but little opposition. The main criticism 
directed against it was that it was an unsuitable form of tax for 
the country. It was realised that the enforcement of it would 
be difficult at the outset, and the law has been so framed that the 
labours of the first and second year of the operation of the tax will 
be applied mainly to the introduction of the principle of a direct 
tax on income and of testing and establishing efficient machinery 
for its enforcement. 


The following statement wea the full revenue figures for the 
financial year 1926- 27 :— 
Estimates Actuals 
in lakhs an lakhs 
: of Rs. of Rs. 
Land and Natural Produce Taxation 
and Revenue of Government Pro- 
perties : 

















Agricultural Produce ... 129.15 130.89 
Other Natural Produce 3.65 3.38 | 
Animals ; : 30.57 39.71 
Minerals 1.09 .70 
Rents and Tolls . 6.50 6.69 
170.96 175.37 
Property Tax 20.00 19.47 
Stamp Duty 16.02 15.08 
Miscellaneous he 32.27 40.44* 
Customs and Excise: a 
Customs: 
Import Duty ... 199.50 203.33 
Export Duty ... 11.00 8.02 
Transit Duty ... 5.00 3.45 


(* Including Rs. 173 lakhs, being part of the subvention of Rs. 18 Jakhs 


from the British Government towards the cost of the ‘Iraq Army.) 
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Customs and Excise (contd.) : Estimates Actuals 
Customs (contd.) : in lakhs in lakhs 
of Rs. of kts. 
General Receipts 2.00 2.09 
Miscellaneous 30 33 
Excise : 
Liquor .. 9.03 8.15 
Salt 3.70 2.86 
Tobacco ae Se es 19.78 22.80 
Opium ... - 34 a sed 1.25 79 
Miscellaneous = _ se 1.05 .90 
252.66 252.72 
Posts and Telegraphs _... sis she 26.18 27.22 
Court Fees and Fines _... a on 13.73 13.42 
Tapu a see aa sd i 8.03 8.86 
Health Services ~ es <i he 2.25 2.19 
Schools cite oe oe Sins set 1.31 .96 
Police ae es othe a Oe 1.04 1.87 
Army _ a a _ Saf 1.02 1.83 
Jails fe auf “a ‘a ime .10 42 
Publications me or 13 .10 
Public Works Department ue ies 1.43 .58 
Irrigation... we ae .10 21 
Survey Department see oe 15 .23 
Chief Navigation Authority ae seit 1.20 1.02 
Government Press ae i ts .50 1.53 
Stationery Department... ee sat 1.20 2.57 
Department of Agriculture bes se .46 2 
Veterinary Department... ces oe 38 39 
33.63 36.70 
Total a wae 551.72 567.00 





5.—Expenditure. 


The expenditure for the year amounted to Rs. 536.72 lakhs and 
exceeded by Rs. 23.34 lakhs the expenditure for the previous year. 
This increase, recorded as it was when the expenditure of most of 
the public services had been reduced, or maintained at the previous 
rate, was mainly due to the payment of March salaries in March 
instead of April, and to the liquidation of some old liabilities to 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government on account of Army animals, 
electrical fittings, and other stores supplied in 1921. 
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Actual expenditure as already mentioned was less by Rs. 61.23 
lakhs than the total amount voted. The saving included Rs. 20 
lakhs provided for the Ottoman Public Debt and placed on deposit 
without being finally charged in the accounts of expenditure. The 
Ministry of Defence had a nominal saving‘of Rs. 20.21 lakhs, which 
largely represented supplementary grants which were not in fact 
spent. The lrigation Department underspent its allotment by 
about Rs. 6.48 lakhs, owing mainly to the postponement of new 
irrigation works. ‘The balance of the total saving, i1.e., Rs. 14.56 
lakhs, divided among all the remaining ministries and departments 
represented a relatively small margin, compared with their total 
expenditure. 

While most of the votes resulted in more or less important savings, 
some votes exceeded their budget allotments. The expenditure in 
most cases was inevitable; but expenditure on any service in excess 
of the amount voted by Parliament ought to be impossible, and such 
incidents denote some defects in the accounts machinery which will 
be remedied in the course of time. 

Expenditure for Defence and Public Security represented 
25.3 per cent. and 14.9 per cent. respectively, aggregating 40.2 per 
cent. of the total ‘Iraq expenditure. This represented about 40 per 
cent. of the net ‘Iraq revenues as against 2 minimum of 25 per cent. 
stipulated in the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty. 

Statements of the expenditure are shown below :— 

Financial Year 1926-27. 


Expenditure. 
Estimates Actuals 
in lakhs of in lakhs of 
































Rs. Rs. 

Public Debt and Pensions : 
(1) Debt Services see sae ik 20.00 — 
(2) Pensions and Allowances ... nek 18.01 19.20 
Total oe =e at ae 38.01 19.20 
Civil List Sis aw — a 10.63 10.58 

Parliament : 

Senate a Se — sta 2 DA 2.16 
Chamber of Deputies... ona ie 7.07 6.68 
Tot: as ie, 9.31 8.84 
Auditor-General .... wie eae cu £15 .67 








Council of Ministers sot am ue 1.92 1.84 
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Estimates Actuals 
in lukhs of in lakhs of 






























































Rs. Rs. 
Ministry of Finance : 
(1) Ministry 43s 6.69 6.47 
(2) Accountant-General’s ~ Department 2.98 2.83 
(3) Finance Administration in 
Provinces ... ut a a 16.48 15.98 
(4) Charities hae bes 563 = io .66 
(5) Miscellaneous sd ee 203 15.57 15.72 
Total re Ps sale aA 42.44 41.66 
Customs and Excise sibs See ae 23.86 20.33 
Ministry of Interior : 
(1) Ministry oo: es oye 2.13 2.09 
(2) Administrative Trspecters ee oh 3.64 5.12 
(3) General Administration in : 
Provinces a — a 22.46 21.29 
(4) Jails... e sa we ad 8.28 7.91 
(5) Government Press se ote ae 3.24 2.99 
Total ~ eas sla oe 41.75 39.40 
‘Iraq Police : 
(1) Administration a a es 3.94 3.64 
(2) Police Services a ¥ oe 72.47 | 70.91 
(3) Special Temporary Howes 6.30 5.09 
Total oo... eee ees 79.84 
Health Services... __... Be oy be 23.75 22.92 
Veterinary Department... abe es 3.20 2.82 
Department of Agriculture a ai 12.70 10.96 
Ministry of Defence : — 
(1) Ministry a | as gu 7.3820 6.36 
(2) Combatant Forces ... a Se 111.23 95.58 
(3) Miscellaneous beens 37.55 33.95 








Total a es Ss Se 156.10 135.89 
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Estimates Actuals 
in lakhs of in lakhs of 
| Rs. Rs. 
Ministry of Justice : 
(1) Ministry 1.59 1.52 
(2) Courts 12.69 12.52 
Total 14.24 14.04 
Tapu Department 4.90 4.86 
Ministrv of Education : 
(1) Ministry - a 2.06 2.04 
(2) Schools a aa 24.21 24.01 
(3) Engineering School ; oe .64 50 
(4) Antiquities bak a ide .40 .38 
Total ae ef ee as Q7.31  . 26.98 
Ministry of Communications and Works : 
(1) Ministry oe sa ie ou 1.59 1.49 
(2) Survey Department shee er 7.26 6.23 
Total a me a oe 8.85 7.72 
Public Works 36.63 37.40 | 
Irrigation... a eee a ss 31.81 25.33 
Postal and Telegraph Service _... i 27.09 25.49 
Grand Total 597.96 536.72 








6.—Financial Position on 31st March, 1927. 


The financial year 1926-27 closed with a surplus of Rs. 30.28 
lakhs which, together with surpluses previously realised, raised the 
total on the 3lst March, 1927, to Rs. 190.51 lakhs. This amount, 
which may be taken as the general reserve of the ‘Iraq Treasury, 
was not entirely represented by cash assets. Loans and advances 
of various kinds had to be made from these funds and a certain 
portion of it was earmarked as a working balance of the ‘Iraq 
treasuries. . be 


During the year 1926-27 two loans of Rs. 5 and 6 lakhs respec- 
tively. carrying interest at the rate of 5 per cent., were made to the 
Railway Department from these reserve funds. to enable them to 
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meet important capital works expenditure on the construction of 
Qaraghan and Taug Chai bridges and the purchases of oil tank 
wagons, raising thereby the total amount of the loans granted to the 
Railways for capital works to Rs. 45.85 lakhs. Long-term loans were 
also granted to municipalities and other local bodies for improve- 
ment schemes, the amounts ontstanding on this account on the 31st 
March, 1927, being Rs. 4.23 lakhs. The cash assets amounted 
to Rs. 18.66 lakhs as treasury working balances, and Rs. 120 lakhs 
as deposited at call or otherwise, including the 60 lakhs earmarked 
in previous and current years for the Ottoman Public Debt. 

In addition to the amount of the surplus referred to above. ‘Traq 
treasuries have some Rs. 20 lakhs of deposits of various kinds used 
as ‘“‘ ways and means’’ and taken to cover the miscellaneous 
advances outstanding and the balance of unallocated stores on hand. 


7.—Pensions. 


The expenditure on- pensions for 1926-27 as compared with 
1925-26 was as follows :— 
1925-26... ce oo a2 Rs. 17.34 lakhs. 
1926-27... i Rs..19.20 lakhs. 
The increase of about 2 lakhs in the expenditure is not real. 
The total of 19 lakhs represent the pay of 13, nat of 12, months. 


The number of recipients under the three important articles of the 
Pensions and Allowances Vote, and their monthly pay at the end 


of March, 1927, are as follows :—- 
Number. Monthly Pay. 


Civil Pensioners ... ny 1,672 Rs. 36,000 
Military Pensioners ae 3,093 . Rs. 98,000 
Ma’zuliyah eae aa | 

ment)... 38 Rs. 2,000 


During 1927 a law was sansa granting the families of personnel 
of the ‘Irayg Army dying on active service a gratuity equivalent to 
three months’ pay of the deceased person in the case of officers, 
Warrant and non-commissioned officers, and four months’ pay in 
the case of men. This gratuity is payable to the family m addition 
to any pension to which the family may be entitled under the law 
in force. ) 


8.—Finance Inspectorate. 


During the year under review officials from this austen of 
the Ministry of Finance investigated 24 cases of suspected mis- 
appropriation of public funds. As the result of their inquiries five 
subordinate officials were suspended and one senior official and one 
subordinate were prosecuted in the criminal courts. The sums 
embezzled amounted to approximately Rs. 11,000. 

The inspectorate audited the accounts of 304 units and made 72 
reports on revenue questions. 
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9.—Accounts Department. 


There was no change in the organisation of the accounts depart- 
ment during the year. The relations between the Accountant- 
General and other ‘departments are still not well defined and the 
accounts procedure followed by the ministries and departments is 
not uniform. An accounts law, embodying all the regulations in 
force with such modifications as experience in recent years has 
suggested, will be passed as soon as circumstances permit. 


The accounts for the vear ending the 31st March, 1927, were 
closed finally on the 26th November, 1927, and published in 
February, 1928, after the balances outstanding on that date had 
been reviewed and scrutinized. 


10.—Currency. 


Indian currency is still in use. In order to maintain a satis- 
factory standard some 45 lakhs of soiled notes and silver were re- 
patriated to India and exchanged against new notes, an operation 
which is expensive. It is to be noted in this connection that the 
percentage of silver to the note circulation is very small and denotes 
a large measure of confidence in the paper currency. 


11.—Foreign Trade. 


| Imports. 
The total value of imports (including goods in transit) during 
the financial years 1925-26 and 1926-27 was as follows :— 
1925-26... is = ae Rs. 17,77,00,000 
1926-27... oak vr ae Rs. 16,31,14,000 


The value, in lakhs of rupees, of the principal commodities im- 
ported for home consumption, was as follows :— 


1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. Qakhs). Rs. (lakhs). 


1. Cotton Piecegoods 2a _ 230 221 
2. Sugar... st bi: a 133 134 
3. Tea sai Mee isd 52 57 
4. Silk Piecegoods sh eae gee 26 49 
5. Wood and Timber = Sad 34 . 95 
6. Grain, Pulse, and Flour Oa 141 22 
7. Metals and Ores oe 15 22 
8. Vehicles sa dis 17 21. 
9. Liquors and Wines _... “ae 2 2E @ « 21 
10. Apparel (wearing) ee ie 19 18 
11. Woollen Piecegoods tae <a 12 18 


12. Paper __... 2 on 17 16 | 
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the financial years 1925-26 and 1926-27 was as follows :— 
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EXPORTS. 


The value of exports (including re-exports but not including 
goods in transit) during the financial years 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
was as follows :— 

1925-26... a ee was Rs. 5,02,93,000. 
1926-27... ig esd ssf Rs. 4,60,89,000. 


The values, in lakhs of rupees, of the principal commodities ex- 
ported and re-exported (otherwise than in transit), were as 
follows :— a 

(1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. (lakhs). Rs. (lakhs). 


1. Dates ott Li 205 167 
2. Grain, Pulse andl Flour o 11 70 
3. Wool (raw) be ie — RO 54 
4. Hides and Skins ate nee 39 25 
5. Metals and Ores ae sna 12 21 
6. Cotton Piecegoods oe is 22 20 
7. Animals (living) ro - 12 14 
8. Vehicles ... ie ia 5 11 
9. Intestines (casings) Be ean 31 10 
10. Sugar... as os 10 7 
11. Tanning Materials ae Mos 2 6 
12. Apparel (wearing) ie ae 6 3 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN TRADE BY COUNTRIES. 


The following table shows the countries which form the principal 
customers of ‘Iraq’s trade.. The percentages given against them 
in each of the four columns are the percentages of the value of 
the total trade under each of the four headings :— 


Country of origin Exports, including Inward Outward 
or destination, Imports. Re-exrports. transit. transit. 

Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Percent. 
Persia feta .- 10°57 14-97 39-20 62-90 
Great Britain Rae 30°77 23-86 28-00 4-20 
India ane Gas 24-26 19-31 18°46 0-70 
Holland 6-80 0:87 0-52 — 
Syria and Turkey... 5-28 3°90 3°32 0:70 
Germany ... ies 3°49 2:17 1-40 0-09 
Italy oe es 3°30 - — 2°01 0-01 
Belgium 3°30 0-43 3°41 — 
France 2-93 3°47 1°31 0): 44 
Egypt ae 0-85 1-95 0-09 0-44 
Arabia sta tate — 5-42 — 0°17 
United States ie 1-87 20°61 1-75 630-01 
Other countries... 6:58 | 3°04 0:53 0:34 


A high percentage of exports and transit exports, which consist. 
chiefly of dates, grain, and carpets, is destined for the United 
States of America. These figures form a contrast with those of 
the value of goods imported, which are low, but it is thought that 
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some products of America are actually imported through Great 
Britain and are shown under the figures of the latter country. 


TRANSIT TRADE. 


The values of goods moved in transit through ‘Iraq during the 
year under report and during the previous year were :— 
1925-26... ee us .. Rs.7,06,34,192 
1926-27... sie a4 .. Rs.5,71,53,477 


The fall in value has been occasioned by the condition of trade in 
Persia and the competition introduced from Russia, especially in 
the trade in cotton piecegoods and sugar. 


The value, in lakhs of rupees, of the principal commodities of 
the transit trade were :— 
1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. (lakhs). Rs. (lakhs). 


1. Textiles... ate ee oe 315 220 
2. Carpets... ne eh ve 181 181 
3. Tea oe war sas sae 49 39 
4. Vehicles... ee ee dies 1 25 
5. Sugar ae _ se he 34 | 21 
6. Oils e fon. 4 12 
7. Gums and Resins, an bike 9 1] 
8. Intestines ae a wes 25 7 
9. Hides and Skins ... me a 8 5 
10. Metals and Ores ... ane sg 29 4 
11. Matches... te - ssa 4 2 
12. Leather _... ties sod se 2 2 


THE TRADE BALANCE. 


The following table shows the relative adverse trade balances ii 
lakhs of rupees for the last two years :— 


Value of Value of 


imports exports Specie export 
(including (including an excess of Adverse 
transit). transit). Difference. amport. balance. 
1925-26 1777 1209 568 239 329 
1926-27 1631 1033 598 82 516 


As has been mentioned in previous reports, ‘Iraq’s apparent 
adverse trade balance is to a large extent, if not entirely, eliminated 
bv invisible exports in the shape of foreign money brought into 
‘Iraq and expended here. Notably, the cash expenditure of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government on the forces in ‘Iraq, the cash 
subsidy given by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the 
‘Iraq Army, the income derived from services rendered to the 
transit trade, the expenditure by pilgrims and tourists and the 
srowing expenditure on local needs by the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany (now the Khanaqin Oil Company) and the Turkish Petroleum 
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Company on the oil workings, have all to be taken into considera- 
tion. It is a matter of difficulty to compute the exact financial 
value of these sources of income but recent calculations make it 
appear likely that their effect on the ‘Iraq trade balance cannot 
be less than to produce an export item of about Rs.400 lakhs during 
the year under review. On this assumption 1t would appear that 
during the year there was an adverse trade balance of Rs.116 lakhs, 
but this figure itself is illusory and the following further factors 
must be taken into account. 


The partial failure of the date crop caused the export of dates 
to fall Rs.15 lakhs below the figures of average export for the three 
preceding years and accounted for Rs.15 lakhs of the adverse 
balance. The export of specie during the year was approximately 
Rs.100 lakhs below the value of exports of the preceding years 
which accounts for the remainder of the adverse balance. In spite 
of this apparent increase in the adverse balance the country seems 
to have had no difficulty in maintaining a steady flow of imports 
and paying for them. It is, however, a satisfactory feature that 
the reduction of Imperial expenditure in ‘Iraq is compensated to a 
large degree by increased spending by the foreign oil and other 
interests and an increase in the tourist and pilgrim trafic. This 
‘view 1s supported by signs of fresh commercial and avricultural 
enterprise. It should also not be forgotten that the preparation of 
trade statistics has not yet reached a scientific standard whereby 
they can be regarded as strictly accurate and that the picture that 
the figures draw may not be completely true. Attention is being 
paid to this. — 7 


12.—Customs and Excise. 
TARIFF CHANGES. 


One Customs Tariff Law (No. 30 of 1927) was enacted towards 
the end of the year under report. Its provisions included :— 

(1) Exemption from import duty upon certain classified 
items of machinery; reduction from 15 to 11 per cent. ad 
valorem of the duty upon other ‘‘ machinery, mechanical con- 
trivances and devices, instruments and apparatus including 
their distinctive component parts,’’ but maintaining the 20 per 
cent. rate upon motor vehicles and vessels and the existing 
basis of taxation for other specified mechanical articles. 

(2) Reduction from 15 to 11 per cent. ad valorem upon 
materials commonly used for packing and from 20 to 15 per 
cent. ad valorem upon raw silk (including real silk waste and 
real silk floss). 

(3) Substitution in part of fixed duties for ad valorem duties. 

Other changes relating to Customs tariffs were :— 

(a) Withdrawal from the Ist April. 1926. of the exemption 

from duty of imports of wheat and barlev. There was no occa- 
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sion to encourage imports, as ‘Iraq had an exportable surplus 
of home-grown grain. 

(b) Imposition from the 17th June, 1926, of a municipal tax 
of one anna per gallon in addition to the Customs import duty, 
on all petrol consumed in ‘Traq. 


(c) Exemption for a period of ten years, dated from 17th 
June, 1926, of all kinds of silk produced in ‘Iraq (from export 
duty) and of silk-worm eggs imported into ‘Iraq (from import 
duty). 

(d) Extension from the Ist July, 1926, to re-exportation by 
land routes of facilities previously only accorded to goods re- 
exported by sea. (The Customs Duty Drawback Law, 1926.) 


(e) Relaxation from the lst April, 1926, of the provisions of 
rules applying to duty-free entry and exit from the country 
of the baggage (personal effects) of passengers. 


13.—Non-Discrimination. 


The Permanent Mandates Commission have drawn attention to 
Article 8 of the Customs Duty Drawback Law of 1926, which lays 
down that prohibition against payment of drawback upon the re- 
exportation of goods or any specified goods or class of goods, to any 
specified foreign country or place, may be prescribed by Royal 
Iradah. The Commission have asked for further information aa 
to the purpose and nature of this provision and its compatibility 
with Article 11 of the Anglo-‘Iraq Treaty of the 10th October, 1922. 


On certain of the frontiers of ‘Iraq there exists a danger that 
goods of certain kinds may be re-exported, under drawback, by a 
recognized route, and subsequently smugvled back into ‘Iraq with- 
out payment of duty. If this practice were found to prevail to 
a harmful extent, an Tradah under Article 8 would be issued in 
order to put a stop to it. No such Iradah has, in fact, yet been 
issued. 


14.—Revenue Department. 


The period under review in this section is the calendar year 
1927. 
The operations of the Revenue Department may be considered 
under their successive aspects of 
Assessment, 
Demand, 
Collections. 


The theoretical basis of the existing system of taxation is the 
subject of controversy. It is sufficient to say that, in practice, 
under certain heads of revenue, the Government is concerned to 
demand a share of the gross produce of the soil upon the occasion 
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of such produce being enjoyed by individuals; and under others 
it attempts to collect a tax upon the private property of individuals. 
The Revenue Department is therefore charged with the solution 
of three problems concerned respectively with the machinery of 
demand and collection, the rates at which the Government share 
should be demanded, and the assessment of the produce or pro- 
perty—-crops and house property, flocks and ninerals—upon which 
the statutory share is to be levied. The third is by far the niost 
complex. 


General policy has been governed by three eeycdnuaians: 


First, the ‘Iraq Government is in immediate need of receipts 
not less than those of recent years: therefore, inferior methods 
must be retained if their abolition would lead to too serious an 
immediate loss. 


Secondly, the capacity and willingness to pay, not only of the 
public at large but of single influential sections, must be closely 
considered. The absolutely literal application of Article 92 of the 
Organic Law of ‘Iraq, that “‘ Taxes shall be collected from all 
the classes and communities affected by them without distinction,”’ 
is difficult. 


Thirdly, the would-be composer of a new and improved revenue 
system has no carte blanche. Not only is the present system the 
result of complicated actual conditions, which fiscal theory ignores 
but which any future system must fully recognise. but there exists 
also a body of Turkish law and local custom familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of these territories which can be ignored or set aside only 
when replaced : and its replacement must necessarily be gradual. 


LEGISLATION DURING 1927. 


The year witnessed the coming into force of certain laws pre- 
pared during the previous year, and also the preparation of another 
and more important law which it was hoped to bring into force 


in 1928. 


Those which took effect during 1927 were all of a provisional 
character intended to bridge the gulf between the existing body 
of Turkish law and customary usage and the final Modernizing 
and codification of revenue law. which was actively in band, but 
incomplete, during the year. 


The ‘‘ Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on 
Lands ’’* provided for the assessment of Government demand by 
any one of three methods unknown to previous law: first, by levy 
of the demand on the basis of the average annual demand for the 
preceding five or three years; secondly, by fixed assessment in 
cash per unit of cultivated area; and thirdly, by fixed assessment 
in cash per plough operating for winter cultivation. This law 
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served an immediate and useful purpose and enabled the depart- 
ment to introduce the methods referred to upon an experimental 
scale. More detailed regulations prescribing the manner of apphi- 
cation of each of the three methods were issued by Royal Iradah. 


The ‘‘ Nidham al A’shar Amendment Law ’’ confined itself to 
exempting from taxation certain unimportant agricultural and 
natural products of which the taxation was not justified by the 
receipts. 


The ‘* Agricultural Lands (Rates of Government Demand) Law ” 
was of a more important character and laid down the percentage 
rates at which Government should in future demand its share of 
produce, classifying lands according to their means of irrigation 
for this purpose, and empowering the application of special rates 
in the case of lands which called for exceptional treatment by 
reason of special clauses in their title deeds, or special agreements 
made by cultivators in respect of them, or special produce to be 
grown, or administrative conditions (especially frontier areas) which 
called for exceptional treatment. This law, which will be incor- 
porated in its entirety in the forthcoming ‘‘ Law of the Govern- 
ment Share,’’ was a measure of first-rate importance, setting the 
vexed question of demand rates for the first time upon a reasonable 
and fairly consistent basis and removing numerous anomalies and 
absurdities existing before. 


The ‘* Property Tax Law ’’* was, in fact, a carefully revised and 
improved edition of the 1923 law on the same subject, incorporating 
the lessons learnt m the administration of that law. 


A ‘* Grazing Tax Law ’’ was prepared and submitted to Parlia- 
ment during 1927, but did not pass into law. 


The law regulating the collection of bridge and ferry tolls and 
butchery tax was a useful but minor measure, of which ane subject 
is clear from its title. 


More important, however, than any of these is the Law of 
Government Share above referred to, which had reached an 
advanced stage of preparation by the end of 1927. It will super- 
sede the laws above mentioned (except those concerning bridges, 
and property tax) and also important and long-standing (but out- 
of-date and unworkable) Turkish laws under which it has hitherto 
been attempted to operate. The law will deal comprehensively with 
the rights and powers of Government and its representatives in 
connection with taxation on agricultural and natural produce. with 
exemptions from such taxation, with the lability of persons to 
pay, with rates of demand, with each individual method of assess- 
ment, and with the processes of demand and collection. he law 
provides for the issue of numerous sets of regulations by Royal 
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Iradah, prescribing in greater detail the procedure for carrying out 
various articles of the law. 


ADMINISTRATION OF VARIOUS TAXES. 


(a) Property Taz. 


This was administered without special incident during the year. 
It showed a decreased yield owing to (1) the steady fall in urban 
property values, and (2) the more generous exemptions and indul- 
gences allowed in the 1927 law. Considerable correspondence 
occurred with the oil companies regarding the taxation of their 
properties. 

(b) Rents and Ferries. 


The rents of Government urban properties were collected with- 
out incident. 


No changes were made in the means and rates of collection of 
bridge and ferry tolls, though some progress was made towards 
unifving the rates chargeable and classifying bridges and ferries 
in a uniform manner. 


(c) Taxation of Minerals. 


This is a revenue of very small importance. Some work, how- 
ever, remains to be done towards bringing the operations of Govern- 
ment in this connection under proper regulation. 


(d) Taxation of Animals. 

The tithe on fish collected in the markets of towns and villages 
was generally unchanged. The more important taxation on animals 
(sheep, goats, camels and buffaloes) was constantly under review 
and discussion, but little progress was made towards improving its 
administration. The object at present aimed at is complete and 
efficient annual count of all animals liable to the tax. A step was 
made in this direction by discontinuing the contract system in the 
Muntafiq province in favour of direct count (with highly satisfac- 
tory results), and the same step was under contemplation for Dulaim 
province. It was and is the wish of the department to introduce 
direct count also in Amara, but here it encountered a strong pre- 
ference by the Ministry of Interior for the present lump-sum 


system. 


In general, the major problems of the annual animal count 
remain unsolved owing to the extent and natural difficulties of the 
country available for grazing, and the smallness of the forces with 
which the Government can attempt the task. The policy which 
at present holds the field is that of intensive counts in one or 
two areas each year with the intention of ralsing the standard of 


collections. 
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(e) Taxation on Natural Produce. 


This unimportant head of revenue calls for no comment. The 
tvpes of produce concerned pav their tithe at the ‘‘ place of con- 
sumption,’’ and collection is usually by contract. 


({) Taxation of Agricultural Produce. 


This is by far the most: productive head of revenue administered 
by the Revenue Department, and presents the most difficult and 
interesting of its problems. Previous reports have dealt with the 
various existing methods by which assessment of such produce for 
taxation purposes is or can be conducted. They may be briefly 
recapitulated in the order in which they will be provided in the 
forthcoming ‘‘ Law of the Government Share.”’ 


First, there is the system of inspecting and assessing produce 
on the occasion of its presenting itself at (a) the port of export, 
(b) a customs post, and (c) the “‘ place of consumption '’—that is, 
the market of a town or village. In this manner is conducted the 
assessment of liquorice (under (c) above), of tobacco (under (b) 
above), of vegetables in many areas, and ‘* natural ’’-(wild) produce 
in all (under (c) above). No change has been made in methods 
(a) and (b), nor in the very lmited products to which they are 
applied : but ‘‘ the place of consumption ’’ method, besides being 
better formulated by new instructions, was proposed for immediate 
extension so as to cover vegetables in areas where, hitherto, a hope- 
less attempt was made to assess them by estimation. It was dur- 
ing the year almost completely abandoned for the assessment of 
fruit, for which the count method was widened. Collection at the 
‘place of consumption ’’ was as a rule by contract—the only 
class of collections in which, according to present policy, that 
system will in future be tolerated. 


Secondly, there are five methods of assessing agricultural pro- 
duce at its ‘‘ place of origin ’’—that is, with immediate reference 
to the land upon which it grows, and after inspection of it thereon. 
These are :— 

(a) estimation, 

(b) measurement (by ropes) of growing crops, 

(c) count of producing units (trees, etc.), 

(d) count and classification of ploughs in use, and 
(e) weighing of produce. 


Of these, every effort was made, and will still be made, 
to diminish the scope and scale of (a), replete as it is with oppor- 
tunities for error and fraud. Method (b) was retained for the more 
important rice crops and introduced on an experimental scale for 
the assessment of crops which lend themselves less readily thereto 
—winter crops. Valuable lessons were learned from these experi- 
ments, in which the department will persevere during 1928. The 
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method is also in use for cotton. Method (c) was extended so as to 
cover almost all fruit trees (whose produce was previously either 
estimated, or taxed at the ‘* place of consumption ’’); it was 
already applied everywhere (except at Basra) to dates. Method (d) 
was first introduced during the year, on a small experimental scale 
in northern ‘Iraq, and its results were sc promising that a con- 
siderable extension in 1928 is likely. Method (e) i8 never used, 
though it is desirable to retain a place for it in the law, since col- 
lection of grain in kind might, in emergency, be desired. 


Thirdly, there are two varieties of fixed assessment, that 1s, 
assessment not of the particular produce, but of the land which 
does, or might, produce to an assessed value. Of such fixed assess- 
ments there are two forms in use :— 

(a) in cash or grain per unit of area of land held by the 
revenue payer, and 

(b) per unit of water-lifting device (skin bucket or ‘‘ Per- 
sian wheel ’’ or horse power of mechanically driven pum). 


Of these two, the latter is for several reasons an inexact and not 
satisfactory method of assessment; nevertheless, its use is prefer- 
able in many cases to direct assessment (by estimation) of the pro- 
duce, and has been extended. As to method (a) it may in general 
be said that this is the goal, the method for which all others are 
temporarily substituted. Its use as been extended as far as the 
conditions permit; but, since survey, insertion of holding 
boundaries, and some local agricultural study are essential pre- 
liminaries to its application, extension cannot be rapid. 


There remains an expedient not for assessing lands or produce, 
but for avoiding the necessity for such assessment—that is, the 
inethod of naming, as the revenue demand, a sum representing the 
average of past years’ demands. The approximate and unsatis- 
factory features of this are obvious; it is assailable from many 
angles ; nevertheless, it has its uses and will probably be employed 
(as it was, for the first time, in 1927) where its employment is 
relatively harmless and has the advantage of avoiding the friction, 
cost and difficulty of direct assessment. 


Such, in bare outline, are the various methods of assessing agri- 
cultural and natural produce for their payment of the Government 
share. It is felt that greater detail is not called for in the present 
report. It will have been sufficiently indicated that the policy has 
been, as far as the many relevant conditioning circumstances have 
allowed, to replace the inferior by the superior methods. and all, 
ultimately, by fixed or semi-fixed assessment of the land. 1927 
was, in the light of this policy, a year of considerable progress. 


Statistics of gross collections for the financial year 1926-27 are 
contained in the following schedule :— 
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Total gross collections (in lakhs of rupees) from Land. Revenue 
compared with boerde previous. collections. 

Average gross 

Gross collections of 
collections three previous 
1926-27. years (1924-26). 


Agricultural Produce. 


Saifi 41.97 40.81 
Shitwi . 59.93 58.79 
Vegetables 5.37 5.83 
Fruits 2.47 2.41 
Dates 18.25 20.12 
Tobacco 2.66 2.77 
Miscellaneous 0.02 0.02 
Total 130.67 130.75 
Natural Produce. 
Forests : 1.63 1.59 
Reeds and Mats . 0.58 0.59 
Miscellaneous 1.17 0.92 
Total 3.38 3.10 
Animals. 
Sheep and Goats 29.65 27.66 
Camels and Buffaloes 1.83 1.62 
Fish 2.21 2.18 
Total 33.69 31.46 
Minerals. 
Oil ().14 0.49 
Coal 0.01 0.0] 
Juss 0.24 0.24 
Bitumen ... 0.09 0.10 
Miscellaneous 0.19 0.18 
Total 0.67 1.02 
Rents and Tolls. 
Rent of Government properties 
other than ce a lands 0.72 0.89 
Bridge and Ferry Tolls.. 2.74 3.85 
Miscellaneous adn bs 0.55 0.31 - 
Total 4.01 5.05 
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15.—Economic Development. 


Lhe Permanent Mandates Cominission have asked that the report 
should include a comprehensive survey of important developments 
affecting the economic life of the country. At the present time 
the two main factors in the economic life of ‘Iraq are (1) agri- 
cultural and pastoral produce, (2) transit trade. 

Dates are at present the most important of all the exports from 
‘Iraq, and the value of dates exported reached 225 lakhs in 1925-26, 
falling to 167 lakhs in 1926-27. The United Kingdom and America 
are the principal markets, but large quantities are exported also 
to Egypt, Turkey, Australia, and elsewhere. The Government has 
made a study of the question of improving methods of advertising 
and marketing, and the services of an expert are being engaged in 
this connection. It is hoped that these efforts may result in a 
substantial increase in the quantity of dates exported, especially 
to the United Kingdom. The market for ‘Iraq dates in America 
appears already to be very fully organised. 

In a good year ‘Iraq is an exporter of grain, though after a bad 
harvest she may find it necessary to import. Grain exported is 
mainly barley, and poor prices are obtained, principally because 
there is a substantial admixture of other grains, including wild 
oats, with barley, and as a rule a high percentage of dirt. In 
consequence ‘Iraq grain is generally classed in London with grain 
from Persia and elsewhere as ‘* Persian Gulf Grain ’’ which fetches: 
a low price and is used almost exclusively for animal food. The 
‘Iraq Government has had under consideration the question of 
improving the quality of grain exported, and it is possible that 
arrangements may be made for all grain exported to pass throuch 
a single Government depot where it will be analysed and furnished 
with a Government certificate. 

The export of cotton is at present, in relation to the world 
market, negligible. The cotton crop of ‘Iraq has not yet reached 
5,000 bales, but ‘Iraq cotton is well spoken of, and commands a 
price of about 3d. a pound above ‘‘ Middling American ’’ in Laiver- 
pool. The distribution of seed and the ginning and packing of 
cotton are mainly in the hands of the British Cotton Growing 
Association. It is hoped that with the introduction of fresh foreign 
capital into the cultivation of cotton in ‘Iraq, and an improvement 
in methods of cultivation and collection, there may before long 
be a very substantial increase in ‘Iraq production and export. 

There is already a considerable export of wool, and this would 
undoubtedly be very largely increased if improvements were made 
in such matters as cleanliness and uniformity. - 

The transit trade in which ‘Iraq is principally iereeied 18 the 
trade with Persia, which constitutes the most important commercial 
interest of Baghdad. Russia is a competitor in this trade, whose 
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methods and motives are not purely commercial, and the ‘Iraq 
merchant is necessarily more or less the victim of internal troubles 
in Persia over which he has no control. Persia has proclaimed 
an ambitious policy of railway construction with the express object 
of making her market independent of the transit route through 
‘Iraq, but there is no prospect of her programme being realised for 
some time. In the meantime, the ‘Iraq Government is fully alive 
to the importance of affording every possible encouragement to 
the transit trade. The transit duty has already been reduced to 
the very low figure of 4 per cent. ad valorem and efforts are being 
made to reduce to an absolute minimum the interference with the 
transit trade which Customs precautions, in the interest of ‘Iraq 
revenue, render necessary. 


The development of the oil industry has already introduced a 
new economic factor into the hfe of ‘Iraq. The Khanaqin Oil 
Company, which is a subsidiary concern of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, has a producing oil field at Naft Khana and has estab- 
lished an up-to-date refinery at Alwand, near Khanaqin, which is 
already more than sufficient to satisfy all the requirements of the 
local market. The Turkish Petroleum Company has not yet got 
bevond the prospecting stage, but one well has already been struck 
which affords every prospect of a large production and there is 
every expectation that it will be followed by others. In the near 
future, the oil industry of ‘Iraq will be face to face with the very 
big problem of taking its oil to market. The possible local con- 
sumption of petrol, kerosene and fuel oil is trifling for an enter- 
prise on any scale, and no real market is possible until a pipe-line 
is constructed to the sea. The construction of a pipe-line to the 
Mediterranean, which means six or seven hundred miles at least, 
is already regarded as practical politics, and the construction of 
a pipe-line will probably mean also the construction of a railway. 
The greatly increased use of the overland motor-route has already 
made ‘Iraq look West, instead of East, and this change in her 
economic viewpoint will be greatly intensified if and when a railway 
is also constructed. Under the terms of the concessions: held by 
the two oil companies, the ‘Iraq Government receives a substantial 
royalty on all oil products won. She is therefore practically in the 
position of a partner in the oil industry, and it is the intention of 
the Government to co-operate in every possible manner with the 
oil companies and with any financial concern whose interest may 
be connected with them, in rendering possible the completion of 
this great undertaking from which ‘she has so much to gain. 
During the year 1927 the sale of products from the Khanaqin 
refinery began and it was necessary to arrange for the collection 
of excise duty on these sales. For this purpose a new law was 
introduced, takine effect from the 11th Mav, 1927, regulating the 
rates of Customs duty to be paid on imported petrol and oil and the 
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excise duty to be paid on locally-produced petrol and oil. ‘The 
eharge is five annas per gallon in each case. ‘The first visible 
financial benefit accruing from the oil resources of ‘Iraq thus 
appeared during the year 1927. 

Agricultural and pastoral produce, transit trade and ail are, there- 
fore, at present the principal economic interests of ‘Iraq. For 
all these the improvement of communications is vital, and roads 
are hardly less important than railways. It is hoped to effect before 
long a substantial improvement in the opening up of the northern 
areas of ‘Iraq, and thereby at the same time creating a new route 
for transit trade with Tabriz, and bringing within reach of ‘Iraq 
markets many articles of local produce which might take the place 
of goods which have at present to be imported. Meantime, local 
interests are constantly pressing the Government for an encourage- 

ment of local industries. The principal form of encouragement 
- sought is an exemption from taxation for a number of years; and 
it appears probable that a law giving privileges of this kind will 
before long be passed by the ‘Iraq Legislature; although from a 
purely economic viewpoint the value of such a measure is open to 
criticism. 


16.—Comptroller and Auditor-General’s Department. 


The ‘* Law for an Audit Departinent of Public Accounts, 
No. 17 of 1927 ’’ was passed on the 14th February, 1927, and came 
into force with effect from the 23rd February, 1927. It defines the 
duties and powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, making 
it clear that he is responsible directly to Parliament and is independ- 
ent of the executive Government. 


The passing of this law fulfils the requirements of Article 104 of 
the Organic Law of ‘Iraq. 


The audit report on the accounts of the Government of ‘Iraq 
for 1924-25, which had been withheld pending the passing of the 
above law, was submitted to the Prime Minister on the 23rd March, 
1927. It was submitted to His Excellency as distinct from the 
‘Iraq Parliament, since the Budget Law for the year 1924-25 was 
approved by the Council of Ministers several months before the 
assembly of the first ‘Iraq Parliament, and was not submitted to 
Parliament at all. 


The audit report on the accounts of general revenues of the 
Government of ‘Iraq for 1925-26 was presented to Parliament on 
the 12th May, 1927. ‘As the parliamentary session of 1926-27 
terminated on the 8th June, 1927, the report remains to be dealt 
with by Parliament during the session of 1927-28. 


During 1926-27, as in previous years, the principal difficulty 
encountered arose from the long delays which frequently occurred 
before the departments concerned forwarded their observations on 
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the original audit reports, for, until the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General has such explanations before him, he is not in a position 
to form an opinion as to whether the facts have been established 
satisfactorily. 


Apart from the audit report presented to Parliament, the depart- 
ment kept the Ministry of Finance informed of all important points 
affecting audit or financial administration which came to notice 
during the course of audit, as soon as the facts were sufficiently 
established to justify such reports. 


The department was maintained at its full sanctioned strength 
of ten auditors throughout the year 1926-27. 3 


This number was found inadequate for the work and an increase 
to fifteen auditors for 1927-28 was requested and sanctioned. 


17.—Special Statistics. 


In paragraph 6 of their Report on the Work of their Twelfth 
Session, the Permanent Mandates Commission asked for statistics 
showing year by year both under main heads and in total :— 

(a) Revenue, including sums received from His Majesty’s 
Government, as (1) loans and advances; and (ii) non-recover- 
able grants ; 

(b) Expenditure shown in the accounts of the territory, and 
also sums expended directly by His Majesty’s Government on 
behalf of the territory (e.g., defence) or its administration (e.g., 
High Commissioner) ; 


(c) Deficit or surplus, and how met or disposed of ; 
(d) Assets and liabilities at the end of the financial year. 


The following statements give the figures required so far as they 
are available. It is regretted that no statement of the assets of 
the country can be prepared since to be of value such a statement 
would have to include an assessment of the natural resources and 
other potential wealth of the entire country and no organisation 
yet exists competent to undertake such a gigantic task. 
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18.—Port of Basra. 


The dredging of the channel through the bar at the mouth of the 
Shatt-al-Arab was continued throughout the year and the low-water 
depth of the channel has thereby been increased from seventeen 
feet to eighteen feet six inches. Lightering outside the bar is now 
rarely necessary and the expenses and difficulties of discharging 
cargoes have thus been appreciably diminished. 


Dredging has also been done in the Mohammerah Bar situated 
about 50 miles up-river from the sea. The channel over this bar 
has been maintained at a low-water depth of nineteen feet. The 
erection of new pilgrim quarantine and segregation shelters was 
begun and at the close of ‘the year these buildings were nearly 
finished. A small hospital and Medical Officer’s quarters were built 
close to the Ma’qil Wharves. 


SHIPS. 


Seven hundred and forty vessels entered the port during 1927, 
with a gross tonnage of 3,943,892 tons, as against 661 vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 3,654,953 tons, in 1926. In spite, therefore, 
of the dredging, the average gross tonnage of vessels using the port 
has decreased. 


No serious accidents occurred. 


CARGO. 


The following statement shows the cargo loaded and discharged 
within the port during the financial years 1923-24 to 1926-27 :— 


Year. Import. Er port. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1923-24 399,787 488,058 887,845 
1924-25 372,132 312,614 684,746 
1925-26 364,310 229,884 594,194 
1926-27 359 625 203,013 562,638 


In addition, approximately five million tons of oil and oil pro- 
ducts passed through the port from the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s wharves at Abadan. 


FINANCIAL. 


The charges made for the storage of bonded goods have been 
reduced by 50 per cent. 


The revenue derived from dues on tonnage amounted to 
Rs.7,03,048, as against Rs.6,45,318 in 1926, and from pilotage dues 
to Rs.5,74,113 as against Rs.5,47,126. 

The fourth payment on account of the port’s debt to the British 


Government was paid in March, 1927. The amount of this debt 
outstanding at the end of 1927 was Rs.62,50,100. | 
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The following table shows the figures of total revenue and ex- 
penditure for the financial years 1923-24 to 1926-27 :— 


Works Capital 
Yeur. Revenue. Expenditure. Expenditure. Debt. Surplus. 
Its. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1923-24 33,58,344  22,13,809 385,989 5,95,060 1,63,486 
1924-25 33,69,865  22,38,039 180,813  5,88,951  3,62,062 
1925-26 34,78,029 24,12, 933 221,594 576,932 2,67,270 
1926-27 32.59,054 — 23,93,597 70,332 5,64,913 2,30,212 


THE Port TRUST. 


No effective progress has been made towards the formation of 
the Port Trust. The draft legislation for setting it up was still 
under preparation and discussion during the year. 


IV.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


1.—General. 


During the year four courts were opened, three being new courts 
in the southern districts and the fourth at Halabja, where there 
previously existed a Shara’ Court. The judges of the new courts 
have civil (Peace Court), criminal, and Shara’ jurisdiction. 

The Ministry has been urged by the Cabinet to employ a proper 
proportion of Shia’h judges and is doing what it can to comply with 
the request. 


2.—The Criminal Courts. 


The work of the Criminal Courts increases year by year, and the 
President of the Court of Cassation reports that, with occasional 
exceptions, the cases are being disposed of without undue delay. A 
period of eight weeks from the date of first arrest until the judgment 
of the Court of Sessions in cases of crime is by no means unreason- 
able and may be taken as the average delay. 


The Courts of Sessions dealt with 372 cases during the year, 18 
less than in 1926. The figures do not, however, give any reliable 
indication of a decrease in crime. In the Report for 1926 mention 
was made of the manner in which the application of the Tribal Dis- 
putes Regulation by Mutasarmfs could affect the volume of work in 
the Courts of Sessions. It 1s noticed that in 1927, 20 sessions 
cases were heard by the court at ’Amara as against four in 1926. 
The explanation must be looked for in the attitude of the Muta- 
sarrifs towards the Regulation. No clear line is drawn, or can be 
drawn, between what 1s and what is not a proper case for the appli- 
cation of the Regulation, and the Mutasarrif is left to decide what 
cases he will take up; a succession of Mutasarrifs of varying degrees 
of zeal in this respect, at any one place, must necessarily affect the 
work of the Court of Sessions there. 
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The discretion given to Magistrates’ Courts in the matter of 
trying the less serious cases of crime themselves or committing 
them to the Courts of Sessions, the use of which discretion must 
vary with the personality of the judge, is another factor which 
tends to rob the statistics of the Courts of Sessions of their value 
in ascertaining the amount of crime, using that expression in the 
technical sense of an offence punishable with a maximum of three 
years’ imprisonment or more. 


The Magistrates’ Courts are composed of single judges. They 
try cases of misdemeanour and contravention, and conduct the in- 
vestigation of cases of crime for trial by the Courts of Sessions. 
They also have the discretion, referred to above, of trying the less 
serious cases of crime. The procedure is either summary or non- 
summary, @ full record of the trial being kept in the latter case, 
while certain summaries only of evidence are required in the 
former. These courts dealt with 28,747 cases by summary 
procedure during 1927, an increase of 6,291 on the previous year. 
46,626 persons were charged and 15.158 convicted. The smallness 
of this percentage of convictions (33 per cent. as against about 
40 per cent. in 1926) is largely due, not to any incompetence on the 
part of the police, but to the large number of cases which are com- 
pounded before trial. At one place the police reported that out of 
about a thousand cases brought before the local court, 54 per cent. 
had been compounded before the hearing. The matter is engaging 
the attention of the Ministry with a view to the police refusing to 
take up certain trivial cases and referring the complainants to the 
court. It is expected that the slight delay caused by this procedure 
will result in many complaints not being preferred. The trouble 
given to the courts by the present state of affairs is appreciable but 
not great, but the police suffer serious inconvenience. The 
Magistrates’ Courts tried 5,133 cases by non-summary procedure. 


Certain decisions of the Court of Cassation given during the year 
in respect of the pleas of lawful defence or the commission of a law- 
ful act are noteworthy in connection with trials for homicide. The 
Islamic principle of retaliation is deeply rooted in the minds of many 
of the judges, so much so that some of them consider it necessary 
that a charge of homicide, though not necessarily a serious degree of 
homicide, should be preferred in any case in which a person has, 
however innocently, caused the death-of another. It is to be 
expected then, that the plea of lawful defence will not always carry 
due weight. The Court of Cassation has made it clear that the 
judges must not reject the plea merely because the accused is 
unable to satisfy them that homicide could not by any means have 
been avoided. As an example may be cited a Kurdish case in which 
a man, knowing the owner to be away in his vineyard, broke into 
a house at night and attempted to rape a woman. -At-her cries a 
cousin, whe was staying in the house as a guest unknown to the 
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intruder, attacked him with a dagger. In the ensuing struggle the 
intruder was killed. The cousin was sentenced by the Court of 
Sessions to two years’ imprisonment, but the Court of Cassation 
accepted his plea of lawful defence and acquitted him. In three 
other cases where the plea was put forward, sentences of from one 
vear to two years were quashed by that court. 


During the year the Court of Cassation confirmed 42 sentences 
of death awarded in 37 trials. This is seven more than in 1926. 
Twenty-eight of the sentences were executed and four commuted 
to imprisonment for life, the commutation in one case being, in 
agreement with the Ministry of the Interior, for the purpose of 
tribal settlement of blood money, and with a view to further re- 
consideration of the sentence after payment. It is regretted that 
considerable delays are experienced in the majority of cases im 
ascertaining His Majesty’s pleasure in regard to the execution of 
death sentences. 


8.—The Tribal Disputes Regulation. 


There is a growing feeling among townsmen and politicians, and 
especially among lawyers, that the Tribal Disputes Regulation 
should be amended and that all criminal matters should be referred 
to the courts, which have the power under the existing Penal Code 
(a power which is to be re-enacted in the new Penal Code) to apply 
tribal custom with the assistance of a Tribal Council.. The Adviser 
to the Ministry of Justice has discussed this matter with various 
Judges of Cassation and of the lower courts, and the views expressed 
by them lead him to believe that the courts would not hesitate to 
have recourse to tribal custom in proper cases. Moreover, if refer- 
ence were to be made compulsory at the demand of the Mutasarrif, 
in circumstances to be prescribed in consultation with the Minister 
of the Interior, and the punishment were to.be awarded in consulta- 
tion with the Mutasarrif, the spirit of the Regulation would, the 
Adviser thinks, be safeguarded. 2: 


It is natural that city folk should fail to understand the necessity 
and advantage of a special law for the settlement of tribal disputes ; 
but it is believed that all administrative officials in the provinces and 
all Administrative Inspectors are in favour of the maintenance of 
the Tribal Disputes Law. In the time of the Turks. when the courts 
tried all tribal cases under the ordinary law, most tribesmen refused 
to have recourse to them and any tribesman who considered him- 
self wronged used to take to the swamps or hills and become a 
dangerous outlaw. Now all this is changed and the tribesmen cheer- 
fully submit their disputes to the Tmbal Councils who administer 
tribal custom with a view to preventing blood feuds. 
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4.—The Civil Courts. 


A general increase in work is to be noted. The Peace Courts 
dealt with 47,650 cases, 5,024 more than in 1926. The cases are 
generally of the simplest nature and are disposed of without delay. 
The Baghdad Peace Court, for example, dealt with 6,963 cases, of 
which 253 were outstanding from 1926, and only 217 were un- 
finished at the end of the year. 

The Courts of First Instance dealt with 2,875 cases, an increase 
of 144 on the previous year, including all civil and commercial 
suits beyond the jurisdiction of the Peace Courts. The speeding 
up of these suits is a matter which engages the constant attention 
of the President of the Court of Cassation. In land cases, par- 
ticularly, much time is lost by the necessity of inspection of the 
property by the court, in the presence of certain persons prescribed 
by the Procedure Code. The difficulties of getting the right 
people together at the appointed time and of ascertaining the 
boundaries of properties lead to many adjournments. A certain 
improvement is noticeable, however, largely due to the excellence 
of the maps supplied by the Tapn Department, especially in the 
Kirkuk province. 


The housing of the courts is by no means satisfactory. In view 
of the lack of buildings for hire and the smallness of the sums 
available for the construction of new works, improvement in this 
respect must be slow. 


5.—The Judicial Agreement. 


The President of the Court of Cassation reports that about 20 
cases in which foreigners were concerned came before his court 
during the year. The usual] practice is for the President, who is 
British, to sit with two ‘Iraqi Judges, and if the case is of an 
exceptional nature, to form a bench of two British and three ‘Iraqi 
Judges. In the latter case the Adviser usually sits as the second 
British Judge, but he was only called on once during the past year. 
The bench of four, composed of one British and three ‘Iraqi Judges, 
contemplated by the Agreement, is never formed. 


For the most part the cases are of a commercial nature and the 
President’s judgment was with the majority in all the cases except 
one. 


6.—Legislation. 
The following bills of general interest were passed into law 
during the year 1927 :— 
A law establishing the Audit Department, 
A law governing the acquisition of ownership of Govern- 
ment land planted with trees. 
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A law transferring Ottoman Government property to the 
‘Iraq State conformably to Article 60 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. 


A law regulating the ginning of cotton. 

The Property Tax Law (House Tax). | 

A law regarding the employment of foreigners in Govern- 
ment appointments. 

A law punishing raiding across the borders of ‘Iraq. (This 
was of great importance in view of the treaty obligations of 
‘Iraq towards Turkey and Nejd.) 


The Income Tax Law. 
The Census Registration Law. 
A law prescribing the administration of the districts. 


A bill providing for the execution of foreign judgments in ‘Iraq 
was in the Standing Committee at the end of the year. 


A draft of a new Penal Code was still under consideration at 
the end of the vear. The draft follows the existing code in its 
arrangement but contains more than a hundred additiona! articles. 


A bill extending the right of corporate bodies, ‘Iraq and foreign, 
to own immovable property was presented to Parliament during the 
session 1926-27, but the Standing Judicial Committee were 
unable to accept the bill except with amendments to which the 
Government could not agree. The bill was withdrawn and a 
revised draft will be prepared. The principal point in dispute is 
the right of foreign companies to acquire land, which the deputies 
desire to be subject, in general, to the consent of Parliament in 
each case. Certain exceptions are, however. conceded and it is 
in respect of the extent of those exceptions that the compromise 
must be reached. 


The drafting section of the Ministry is now under a British 
barrister but in view of the resignation of a British Judge it may 
be necessary to transfer him to the Bench in the near future, 
pending the appointment of a new British Judge. 


The value of a British draftsman has, up to now, been greatly 
discounted by the use of Arabic as the official language. It is 
not impossible to translate into Arabic, reasonably closely, the exact 
terminology which he uses, and the translators in the Ministry 
are expert at such work, but their translations are never passed 
into law in their original form.- The ‘Iraqi, be he lawyer or not. 
regards exactness of meaning as subordinate to literary style and 
is prone to distrust any style but his own. In consequence, the 
drafts prepared in the Ministry which, if reasonably exact in 
meaning are admittedly of no literary value, receive drastic treat- 
ment in the hands of the Cabinet and the Standing Committees. 
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It is also found a difficult matter for the various Ministries to 
follow what is being done in the Committees. It is proposed to 
appoint an additional lawyer in the drafting section of the Ministry, 
who will work with the Standing Committees of the Chamber 
during session, keeping the Ministries in touch with their work 
and doing his utmost to preserve the original wording of the Bills. 
The whole question of the drafting of legislation is being taken 
up by the High Commissioner in consultation with the ‘Iraq 
Government. 


7.—The Tapu Department. 
WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT DURING THE YEAR. 


A statistical record of the year’s work of the Department is shown 
in the statement at the end of this section of the report. There 
has been a drop in the total receipts from fees, but the number 
of sales dealt with has been more than in previous years and their 
value has been about the same. 

The new mortgage system has now been universally adopted 
in all offices and the old form by wakala dawria has been discarded. 
Details of this change were given in the Report for 1926. | 

_ New offices have been opened at Sinjar, Tel ’Afar, and Zakho 
in the Mosul province, at Shamiya within the Euphrates Tapu 
district and at Samawa in the Diwaniya province. 


SURVEY AND INVESTIGATION. 


The survey section of the Tapu Department has continued to 
work in close co-operation with the Directorate of Survey. 
' The delimitation of the boundaries round towns within which 
property is registered as mulk (freehold) in contradistinction to 
miri tenure, has proceeded during the year under the Law for 
the Ownership and Delimitation of Miri Lands in Villages, Towns 
and Cities, 1926. Practically all towns have now been delimited, 
61 of them having been dealt with this vear alone. The oil com- - 
panies have applied for lands to be acquired for their own use 1n 
different parts of the country. The acquisition necessitated 
detailed investigation and survey by the Tapu Department which 
has also assisted in the case of the lands coming within the scope 
of the Latifiya concession. 

In the autumn the Tapu Department was asked to undertake 
the survey of an area of about 300,000 acres in the Hai area. The 
work was done very expeditiously in a period of about six weeks. 


RECORDS OBTAINED FROM CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE TREATY OF 
LAUSANNE. 


During the early part of the year the consent of the Turkish 
Government was obtained for the photographing of various records 
and maps existing in the Land Registrv at Constantinople. which 
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contained information regarding lands and other properties in 
‘Iraq. A Lucigraph photo-copying machine was purchased for 
this purpose and the head of the Tapu Survey Section was sent 
to Constantinople to photograph these records. He left Baghdad 
on the 2lst February and returned on the 24th July, after photo- 
graphing 250,000 entries in the tapu registers, 1 000 Crown land 
maps and a register of escheated lands. - 


The Lucigraph machine has now been installed at the head- 
quarters office at Baghdad and will be useful for all kinds of repro- 
duction work. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT LAND BY SALE ON BaDL MITHL. 


The Tapu Register is being gradually connected up with the 
survey of the country. and advantage is being taken of each new 
transaction to rectify the existing entries in the register. It some- 
times happens that encroachments on Government land come to 
light in the coursé of this process. The matter is often settled by 
the payment of the equivalent value (Badl Mithl) to Government. 
This is also done when application is made by persons who have 
encroached on Government property and are desirous of having the 
position regularised. The official assessment takes place in accord- 
ance with instructions prepared in 1923 and approved by the 
Ministries of Finance and Justice. These rules provide that it is 
the duty of Tapu officials to discover encroachments on Government 
land and arrange for the assessment of their Bad] Mithl for sale 
to persons owning trees or buildings on the land but not having 
title to the land. This value is assessed locally and 1s passed for 
approval through the Provincial Council and the Tapu Directorate 
to the Ministry of Finance. Under existing laws the Tapu 
Department is vested with the right of ownership of immovable 
property on behalf of the State, and, as regards its sale. is in the 
position of landlord. | ; 
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V.—MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 
1.—General. 


During the vear under review the first step was taken towards 
bringing all local ground forces in the country under one control by 
the incorporation in the ‘Iraq Army of the 1st Arab battalion of the 
Levies hitherto maintained and controlled by the British Govern- 
ment. The educational standard of the Arab officers of the battalion 
was not sufficently high to allow of their being given commissions 
in the ‘Iraq Army, but 170 of the rank and file were transferred. 
From the non-commissioned officers and men thus transferred, 
completed as to numbers from the ordinary recruiting sources, was 
formed the 7th (Exemplar) Battalion of Infantry. 


A number of ‘Iraqi officers was again sent on courses and attache 
ments to India and Eneland, with. good results. Amongst these 
courses was included for the first ‘ine the Senior Officers’ Course 
at Belgaum, India, to which two officers were sent. They both 
obtained very good reports, one of them exceptionally so. 


Units of the ‘Iraq Army were again employed on active opera- 
tions in the Sulaimaniya area, and acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily. 


Troops were also placed at the disposal of the civil authorities 
to assist in anti-locust work and to afford the necessary support 
in carrying out the annual koda count both in the Sulaimaniya area 
and in the Jazira west of Mosul. Both cavalry and infantry were 
employed on these tasks. 


A start was made at the end of the year with the formation of 
a Staff School for the ‘Iraq Army. The Director is a Staff College 
graduate of the British Army, and he is assisted by three ‘Iraqi 
officers, two of whom have passed the Senior Officers’ School at 
Belgaum, while the third is an artillery officer, a graduate of 
the Turkish Staff College at Constantinople. Staff courses for 
‘Iraqi officers will be held during 1928. 


The foundation has been begun of an ‘Iraqi Air Force by 
sending six ‘Iraqi cadets to the Royal Air Force Cadet College 
at Cranwell for training as pilots, while the system of sending 
four cadets a year to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, continues with satisfactory 
results. 


A revised code of military law has been prepared during the year 
and the pension law is nearing completion. It is hoped that both 
of these will be passed and put into effect in 1928. 
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2.—Operations. 


In April operations were undertaken in the Sulaimaniya area 
against Kurds under the leadership of Shaikh Mahmud, and a 
column of the ‘Iraq Army left Sulaimaniya on the 22nd April for 
the purpose of taking part in a combined operation to occupy 
Penjwin, a town near the Persian frontier, which as related earlier 
in this report, had been occupied by the Shaikh. This column 
was composed exclusively of ‘Iraq Army troops and operated in 
conjunction with a Levy column moving by a different route. The 
column was sharply engaged during its march but achieved its 
object. 

The troops fought very well and several recommendations for 
gallantry were made. 


This action was the first in which the artillery of the ‘Iraq Army 


has been engaged, and the value of the arm in such warfare was 
abundantly proved. 


3.—Recruiting. 


The total number of recruits who joined the ‘Iraq Army between 
the Ist January, 1927, and the 3lst December, 1927, was 3,246. 
During this period 1,810 men took their discharge on completion 
of service and 1,448 re-engaged. 


It was again found necessary this year to allot maximum monthly 
quota to the various recruiting centres, as the supply was far in 
excess of the demand. 


The best tribal recruiting areas are Nasiriya, "Amara, and Hilla, 
while recruits of all classes are obtained in Mosul and Baghdad. 
Some Yezidis are serving in infantry units in the Mosul district 
and considerable numbers could be enlisted if necessary. Five ex- 
Levy Assyrian officers joined during the year. There are now six 
of these in the ‘Iraq Army and a considerable number of Assyrians 
and Chaldeans in the ranks. Fourteen Moslem ex-Levy cavalry 
officers also joined the ‘Iraq Army in 1927. 


4.—Military Education. 


The first batch of cadets were commissioned from the Royal 
‘Iraq Military College in July and are shaping very promisingly. 
A higher standard still should be obtained in future years, as each 
year the standard of education on entrance to the college becomes 
higher. 


There were thirteen cadets in England at the end of the year. 
Of these two were at Woolwich, three at Sandhurst, and six at 
Cranwell, while the remaining two were studying English with a 
view to joining at Woolwich and Sandhurst respectively. 


The educational system introduced into the Army last year has 
produced good results and the percentage of literacy has very 
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much increased. In view of the fact that large numbers of the 
men in the Army come from areas where few facilities for educa- 
tion at present exist, this educational work is also most useful from 
the broader view of the good of the country In general. 


The work of translating military textbooks continues and a num- 
ber have been completed and published. — Financial stringency 
prevents the work proceeding as fast as could be desired, and the 
training of units and the military education of officers is corre- 
spondingly handicapped. | 


5.—Cavalry. 


The establishment of cavalry remains the same as last year, 
namely, three regiments, nor is it intended to increase it. as this 
number represents the units required under the present scheme for 
the organisation of the Army. “a 

During the year, owing to the small number of British officers 
with the cavalry and the calls upon them as instructors to units, 
the exemplar system was, so far as the cavalry is concerned, 
abandoned, and the British officers are now divided amongst the 
units and Cavalry School as Instructors. 


6.— Artillery. 


The strength of the artillery at the end of 1927 was 2 Field 
Batteries and 8 Mountain Batteries. 


The annual practice camp was carried out in the autumn, with 
satisfactory results. A feature of it was co-operation with aircraft. 


The results of the shoots carried out with aeroplane observation 
were good. i 


During the year an Artillery School was opened at Baghdad, 
and a class of officers began an eleven months’ course framed on 
the broad lines of the Gunnery Staff Course in England. Courses 
are also held for junior officers and non-commissioned officers. 


An experiment has recently been tried with Arab horses and it 
has been found that teams of 8 picked Arab horses can pull a 
gun and limber sufficiently well to warrant their employment as 
artillery draught animals. This should do away with the necessity 
of purchasing these draught animals abroad. 


It 1s hoped in 1928 to carry out experiments with the Morris 
Six-Wheeler for artillery draught and general transport purposes. 
One has been received and others are on order. 


7.—Infantry. 


During the year training proceeded under what must be con- 
sidered the normal difficulties due to breaks for minor operations. 


The standard of small arms training was satisfactory and only 
two units were prevented by operations from classifying. 
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Courses for infantry officers have been arranged with the 7th 
Battalion which is used in part as an infantry training and 
demonstration unit. 


A Manual of Mountain Warfare, on the lines of the ‘‘ Manual 
of Warfare on the New Frontier of India,’’ was issued during 
the year and special attention has been devoted to mountain 
warfare training in the period under review. 


Collective training was carried out at Mosul and Qaraghan and 
the results were promising. 


8.—Signals. 

The only signal organisation existing, outside unit signallers, is 
the central Signalling School and one wireless platoon. This is 
insufficient and a signal company is included in the next year’s 
estimates. 


The number of wireless stations that have to be maintained in the 
country, more especially when operations of any kind are in 
progress, throws a heavy strain on the existing small organisation 
and an expansion is very necessary. 


An officer of the Roval Corps of Signals has recently been 
recruited. His duties will be to supervise the Signal School and 
unit signalling, and to lav the foundation of a Signal Company. 


9.—Supply and Transport. 


These services, together with all other ancillary services, have 
had to be starved owing to the urgent necessity of increasing the 
combatant units. 


All supply 1s done on the contract system which works well and 
economically in peace or even during minor operations, but which 
could not stand the strain of major operations. 


The transport in the Army at present is barely sufficient to pro- 
vide the Ist-line transport for all units. This is obviously unsatis- 
factory, but the formation of a Mechanical Transport unit which is 
now in hand will go part of the way to rectify the deficiency. The 
services of an officer of the Royal Army Service Corps have been 
obtained to organise and train this unit. 


10.— Medical. 


The organisation of the medical services of the Army is very much 
hampered by the difficulty of procuring suitable personnel. There 
is at present no source of supply in ‘Iraq itself. The Baghdad 
Medical College has only Just been opened and will not produce 
qualified doctors for another five years. The only other sources 
open from which to obtain recruits to the service are Syria and 
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Eeypt. These have recently been explored with disappointing 
results. The whole question is, however, receiving careful consider- 
ation. 


Hospital accommodation has been very much improved. Build- 
ings in Baghdad, Mosul, and Kirkuk formerly occupied by Imperial 
troops have been taken over, and in Baghdad and Kirkuk the 
accommodation is now good. In Mosul it is still insufficient, due 
to the ruinous state of the buildings taken over. 


11.— Veterinary Department. 


A start has been made in organising this department on sound 
lines. 


A small hospital has been constructed in Baghdad and the 
accommodation for sick in Mosul and Kirkuk has been improved. 
The lack of technically-trained veterinary officers is severely felt, 
but the situation in this respect should improve during the coming 
year. By means of lectures and demonstrations to veterinary 
officers their theoretical knowledge has been increased. 


The average sick percentage of the Army animals has not been 
very high, but during the year considerable losses occurred from 
glanders and biliary fever. Steps have been taken which it is hoped 
will minimise these losses in the future. 


12.—Ordnance. 
WORKSHOPS. 


A milling machine, a shaping machine, a hydraulic press, and 
two vulcanizing plants have been fitted up to cope with the increased 
amount of work. By these means it is hoped in future to mann- 
facture certain stores which are at present imported, thus effecting 
a considerable saving as well as helping to develop local industries. 


The machine and fitters’ shop has been enlarged to cope with 
demands for increased output. The fitters tested in the previous 
year completed a twelve months’ course at the Rawalpindi Arsenal, 
with very encouraging results. 


A limited number of orphan boys was received in Ordnance Work- 
shops from the Moslem Orphanage as apprentices in various trades. 
In order to tide over the difficulties experienced in the previous year 
in connection with this scheme, the Ministry of Defence accepted 
the responsibility of guardianship during the period of apprentice- 
ship and there are now twelve boys undergoing training. 
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CONTRACTS. 


Every attempt is being made to encourage local industry and con- 
tracts are placed locally wherever sainples come up to specification. 
Progress in this respect is highly encouraging and local production 
is being increasingly employed to fulfil the needs of the Army. 


Cloth for uniforms is obtained from England but it 1s made up 
locally. An excellent sample boot has been produced locally and the 
whole out-turn of the contractor has been accepted. It 1s hoped 
that with an increased out-turn this will become a permanent source 
of supply for the Army. | 


A large order for socks was placed locally, but first deliveries did 
not come up to the standard of samples tendered. Faults were 
brought to notice and a considerable improvement was the result. 


An effort was made to obtain locally-made Indian pattern tents. 
Difficulties were experienced in the manufacture of the cloth, which 
did not come up to specification, with the result that the contract 
lapsed. The Army is in consequence short of tentage. It is hoped, 
however, to obtain better results in the coming year. 


13.—Accommodation. 


An officer of the Royal Engineers has been recruited on a three- 
year contract to advise on buildings and accommodation. It is 
only by building suitable barracks that it will be possible to do 
away with the present svstem of renting accommodation and to 
effect savings in the present heavy maintenance charges occasioned 
by the up-keep of worn: out semi-permanent buildings. 


14.—Finance. 


It is understood that during the next few years there will not 
be much money to spare for the Army as many expensive construc- 
tive works are urgently needed for the development of the country. 


Ihat this should be so is much to be deplored because it is just 
at this time that the Army requires additional funds for its 
ancillary services and technical units, all of which are expensive. 


Mechanical transport and signal companies, a field company of 
engineers, a machine-gun company, a field ambulance, all cost 
large sums in capital outlay; with them the ‘Iraq Army would 
become a living organisation, without them it is a skeleton. 
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VI.—MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS. 
1.—Organisation and Scope. 


The Ministry exercised control over the Departments of Rail- 
ways, Irrigation, Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs, and Sur- 
veys until the 6th August, when the Departments of Irrigation 
and Surveys were transferred to the new Ministry of Irrigation 
and Agriculture which came into being with effect from that date. 


Mohammad Amin Zaki Beg continued to hold office as Minister 
until the formation of the new ministry, when he took over the 
‘duties of Minister of Education and his place was taken by Saiyid 
Alwan Saiyid Abbas al Yasiri who was still holding office at the 
close of the year. 


2.—Baghdad Electric Lighting and Tramway Concession. 


A draft of the revised concession drawn up by the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies (on behalf of the Government of ‘Iraq) in con- 
sultation with the syndicate holding the orizinal concession was 
received early in the year. It was immediately referred to a 
technical committee appointed by the Ministers of Finance, In- 
terior, and Communications and Works, whose recommendations 
were in turn examined by a committee composed of the three 
Ministers themselves. The combined reports were then placed 
before the Council of Ministers who decided to reopen negotiations 
with the syndicate in London, appointing as their representatives 
the Prime Minister and the ‘Iraq Diplomatic Agent acting with 
the advice of the Adviser to the Ministry of Communications and 
Works. 


These negotiations were completed before the close of the year 
and the revised concession was laid before the Council for their 
acceptance, but as the Government was on the point of resigning 
they decided to postpone a decision. ee 


E\LECTRICAL PoWER LICENCES. 


Three-year licences were granted to private individuals during 
the year for the operating of an electrical supply to the town of 
Baquba and of a water supply to the town of Najaf. 


3.—Baghdad Water Board. 


The Ministry of Communications and Works has continued to 
administer the Baghdad water supply through the medium of the 
Water Board, a standing body composed of representatives of 
Government and of public interests involved. 
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The Board early in the year purchased from the British military 
forces a complete filtration plant which, in addition to meeting 
certain military demands which now no longer exist, had also 
been supplying the suburbs of Alwiya and Karrada. This raised 
the number of supply stations to three. 

Considerably greater demands were made for water, but even 
in the suminer months the supply was adequate. The average 
numbers of gallons pumped per day per head of population were 
as follows :— 


Baghdad Left Bank _... ... 12.0 gallons per head ; 
Baghdad Right Bank... ... 8.5 gallons per head; 
Karrada and Alwiya ... ... 15.2 gallons per head. 


Estimates are in hand for the erection of a new station complete 
with filtration plant to serve the right bank of the river, which 
is the area most urgently requiring an augmented supply. 

At present the right bank station provides partial clarification 
and complete sterilization by chlorination of the raw water. It 1s 
hoped, as soon as the extensions to the right bank are complete, to 
instal a filtration plant here and thus bring up the standard of 
water supply to that enjoyed by the other two. 

The finances of the Board are sound. Nearly half of the loan 
of 4 lakhs of rupees granted by Government in 1924 has now been 
redeemed. The proposed new pumping station on the right bank, 
referred to above, will be financed partly from the surplus revenues 
of the Board and partly from a Government loan of 1$ lakhs of 
rupees which has been granted, but has not yet been drawn on. 


4.—The ‘Iraq Railways. 


The more important statistics for the financial year 1926-27 are 
shown in tabular form at the end of this section of the report.* 

An outstanding feature of the year was the visit, at the request 
of the British and ‘Iraq Governments, of Brigadier-General F. D. 
Hammond, C.B.E., D.S.O., to inspect and report upon the ‘Iraq 
Railways in accordance with the following terms of reference :— 


(1) The management and operation of the ‘Iraq Railways. 

(2) The proposed programme of development and the sum 
necessary to carry out that programme. 

(3) The sum necessary to put the existing system into a 
condition to cope satisfactorily with the requirements of traffic. 

(4) The prospects of the Railways becoming remunerative 
and the period which is hkely to elapse before they will be in 
a position to pay a full return upon capital expenditure. 

(5) The possibility of the formation of a suitable Board of 
Directors in ‘Iraq. 


* See page 141. 
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(6) The present establishment and salary scales of the senior 
staff of the Railway Directorate. 
General Hammond arrived in Baghdad on the 6th November, 


1926, and on the completion of his investigations left for Bombay 
on the 22nd January, 1927. 


His report has been published, and copies have been sent to 
the Librarian of the League of Nations. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS. 


The total expenditure on capital works amounted to Rs.8,50,673, 
which was divided as follows :— 


Rs. 
1. New works sanctioned ... at or 7 ,64,741 


2. Continuation Capital Works, 1925 -26 ... ee 85,032 





Rs.8,50,673 

The financial provision for the works covered by item 1 above 

was furnished by the ‘Iraq Government loans of 11 lakhs men- 
tioned below. 


Item 2 was financed by appropriation from surplus revenue. 


The expenditure in respect of the latter item was necessarily 
low, as work had to be suspended until there were definite indica- 
tions that a surplus to cover the expenditure would materialise. 
The monthly revenue accounts did not show a net surplus until 
December, 1926, and it was not until February, 1927, that work 
could be recommenced. : 


LOANS. 


The Railway liability to the ‘Iraq Government at the 3lst 
March, 1927, for loans received since the Ist April, 1922, is as 
under :— 


Rs. 

Basra City Siding paneer as bid as 45,0CO free of interest. 
Karbala Line 7 Bus i 5,50 000 a4 
Kirkuk Construction bag ec st as 24 ,00,000 ce 
Barbuti Bridge me ee oes see ae 4 ,C0,000 es 
Mosul Survey bs nO 40,000 
Miscellaneous Capital “Works 1925-26 sis ey 5,00,000 at 5 per cent. 

sa 55 ‘5 1926-27... he 6,00,000 at 5 per cent. 


Total... Rs. 45,35,000 





E,\ARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


The goods and coaching earnings for the financial vear 1926-27 
were Rs.91.42 lakhs, as against Rs.91.89,382 for the previous 
year. There was a falling off in Royal Air Force and military 
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goods earnings of over Rs.3 lakhs and public coaching traffic showed 
a falling off of one lakh. 

Public goods traffic on the other hand showed an increase of 
nearly four Jakhs over the previous year owing to the heavy con- 
signments of material imported by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
and the Turkish Petroleum Company. 


The actual receipts compare as follows with those of 1925-26 :— 


Coaching. 
1926-27. 1925-26. 
Rs. Rs. 
Civil Government and Public 27 ,29 364 28 32,714 
Royal Air Force and Military 3,18,416 322,839 
Goods. 
Civil Government and Public mi 59 39,838 55 ,62,368 
Royal Air Force and Military 1,55,010 4,71,461 


91 42,628 91,89 ,382 
Miscellaneous... bse ae ~ 1,638,106 3,10,573 


93,05 ,734 94,99 955 
Miscellaneous receipts not affecting 
operations ee ae ac ye 98 ,452 1,17,211 


Rs.94,04,186 Rs.96,17,166 








The total working expenses for the period were Rs.87,75,718, 
as compared with Rs.89,70,974 for the previous year. The per- 
centage of expenses to earnings was 94.3, as compared with 93.9 
for the previous year. 

The total working expenses included a sum of Rs.9.26 lakhs 
set aside for special renewals and depreciation, against Rs.4.7 
lakhs during the previous year. 


The distribution of expenditure between the various departments 
was as follows :— 


Actuals, Budgeted, Percentage on 
1926-27. 1926-27. gross erpenses. 
Rs. Rs. 
Engineering 24,21,231 25,86.988 27°59 
Locomotive and Carriage 29,80,320 34 30,885 33°96 
Wagon. 
Traffic 17,25,194 18,52,876 19-66 
General 15.35,799 17,51,021 17:50 
Wagon Ferry ; 96,480 92,000 1:10 
Special and Miscellaneous 16,694 22,000 0-19 
87,75,718 97 35,770 100-00 
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The earnings per train mile were Rs.12.87 and the expenses 
Rs. 12.14, as compared with Rs. 12.48 and Rs. 12.10 in the pre- 
vious year. The net earnings per train mile were thus Rs.0.73, as 
compared with Rs.0.78 in the previous year. 

The surplus of earnings over expenses was Rs.6,28,468, as com- 
pared with a budgeted surplus of Rs.5,59,454. 


WORKING OF THE RAILWAYS. 


The total train mileage was 722,984, and the total engine mile- 
age 1,031,648. 

The percentage of shunting engine miles to train engine miles 
was 28.24, against 29.92 during 1025-26. 

The average rate charged per ton mile for goods was 1.33, and 
the average per passenver mile 1.03, as compared with 1.46 annas 
and 1.02 annas, respectively, in 1925-26. 

The total number of passengers carried was 506,011, against 
565,975 during the previous year. The average length of Journey 
was 81.94 miles, compared with 81.2. 

The tonnage of revenue-earning goods carried was 336,575, 
against 365,280 for the previous year and the average haul per ton 
of goods was 192 miles, as compared with 169 miles during 
1925-26. 


RAILWAY STORES. 


The value of stores in hand, excluding stores in transit, at the 
3lst March, 1927, was Rs.31,05,442 das. Tp. and is made up as 
under :— 

1926-27. 
Rs. as. p. 
1. General Stores : 
Stores in hand axe ah 7 oa 22.07,3850 2 7 
2. Engineering Stores : 





Rs. 
(a) Permanent Way Material 6,72,963.11 
(b) Tools and Plant... ie 73,532.12 
—-— 7,46,496 7 0 
3. Locomotive Stores : 
(a) Stores... a ... 1,02,814. 2 
(b) Oil Fuel ae ae 48 781. 8 





1,51,595 10 0 


Se 


Rs.31,05,442 3 7 


which, as compared with the value of stocks held, as shown in the 
following table, for the corresponding period of the previous year, 
reveals a reduction of Rs.3,23,272.10.0. 
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1925-26. 
Rs. as. p. 
1. General Stores: 
Stores in hand see sae ee an 94,22,052 10 7 
2. Engineering Stores : 





Rs. 
(a) Permanent Way ... 6,95,496. 7 
(b) Tools and Plant oe 76,450.15 
—_— 7,71,947 6 0O 
3. Locomotive Stores: 
(a) Stores... dod in 96,081.11 


(b) Oil Fuel ... a ... 1,388,633. 2 
—_——-—_——_ 2,384,714 13 0 


— 


Rs.34,28,714 13 7 


PURCHASES. 


The following are the comparative figures for purchases during 
the same period :— 








1925-26. 1926-27. 

Rs. as. p. Rs. as. p. 

Enghsh Purchases _... .. 4,42,545 3 0 3,70,782 O 0 

Indian Purchases sane ... 1,92,761 11 0O 8,55,005 9 0 
Local Purchases :— 

(a) Oil Fuel A, ... 9,85,918 7 O 7,61,851 7 0 

(b) Manufactured Stores ... 58,118 0 O 65,755 3 0 

(c) Other Stores... .. 2,76,418 1 7 4,006,734 5 0 

Rs.19,55,756 6 7Rs.19,60,128 8 0 





The amounts under English and Indian purchases represent the 
value of executed orders placed direct with the Crown Agents and 
the Bombay Agent, and for which the stores have been received 
and taken to account in the year. 


RAILWAY STAFF. 


The total strength of the Railway staff employed on the 31st 
March, 1927, was 6,773, of which 501 were employed on capital 
works, as compared with 7,543 and 581, respectively, on the 
corresponding date last year. 

The average number of men employed during the year per open 
mile was 7.8, as compared with 8.58 for the previous year. 

' At the close of the year the percentage of ‘Iraqi staff to the total 
was 85, as compared with 84 per cent. in the previous year. 


ACCIDENTS. 


There were no serious accidents during the period under review. 
The total number of engine failures was 25, as compared with 34 
during the previous year. 
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TABLE I. 
Financial and Statistical Statements. 
FINANCIAL. 
1. Capital Outlay. 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 1928-24 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
67,31,680 40,65,601 10,30,250 15,38,180 31,02,617 7,96,657 850,673 


2. Revenue Earnings and Expenses. 














1920-21, 1921-22. 1922-28, 1923-24. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Earnings 281,11,929 210,44,526 133,82,457  —-:108,,24,463 
Expenses 354,17 086 251,50,745  — 130,47,886 ———-100,26,633 
—73,05,157 —41,06,219 3,35,071 797,830 

1924-295. 1925-26. 1926-27 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Earnings 95,68 ,765 94.99 955 93,.05,734 

Expenses 85,97 ,752 &9.20,974 87,795,718 

9,71,013 - 5,78,981 5,30,016 

STATISTICAL. 
Mileage. 
Route Mileage open Track Mileage. 
on 81st March. 1927 Running. Siding. Total. 
800-09 800-09 183-06 983-15 


2. Equipment. 


Locomotives in commission : Metre gauge 48, standard 10. 
Rail Motors : Tractors metre gauge 5, standard nil. 
Trolleys : Metre gauge 10, standard 3. 

Coaching Vehicles : Bogie metre gauge 58, standard mil. 
Four-wheelers : Metre gauge 188, standard gauge 57. 
Goods Vehicles :— 


Metre Standard 

Gauge. Gauge. 
Covered 1,673 198 
Open Bogie 203 — 
Open 4-wheelers 489 324 
Tank Wagons, Bogies 72 — 
Tank eae, 4-wheelers 175 24 
Others ; 60 1k 
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3. Passenger and Goods Revenue Statistics. 


Number of passengers carried 

Passenger miles ... dv ots ie sas 
Passenger earnings Mes bas .. (Rs.) 
Averave rate charged per passenger (Annas) 


Tons of Goods carried. 
Revenue earning su a 
Total 
Net ton miles re she 
Average haul per ton (miles) 
lvarnings from goods... .. (Rs.) 
Average rate charged for one ton of goods 


(Annas per mile) 
4. Revenue Eurnings and Expenses. 


Karnings ‘ies 

Earnings per mean 1 route mile sie ati 
Earnings per mean route mile per week 
Earnings per train mile ... 

Total working expenses ... 
Total working expenses per mean route mile 
Total working expenses per train mile 

Net earnings 

Net earnings per mean route mile 

Net earnings per train mile 


5. Train and Engine Mileage. 


Train. 
Passenver 
Goods 
Mixed ... 


Miscellaneous ... 


Total 


_ Engine. 
Train a 
‘Shunting 

Light 

Other 


Total 


506,011 


41,461,088 


30,47,780 
1.03 


356,576 
446,870 


799 ,11,732 


192 
60,94,848 


1.33 


Rs. 
93,05 ,734 
11,455 
220 
12.87 
87,75 ,718 
10,803 
12.14 
5 30,016 
652 
0.73 


Mileage. 
52,257 
85,179 

591,058 
8,642 





137,136 





Mileage. 
732,760 


.  919'313 


37,227 
— 327,750 


. 1,317,050 
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6. Locomotives and Rolling Stock user. 


Average mileage run per engine per day 52 
Train mileage run per engine per day 36 
Goods stock vehicle miles :— 
Loaded 13,005,063 
Empty 7,069,311 
———_ 20,074,374 
Average load per loaded wagon . (tons) 6.9 
7. Train Load. 
Tons. 
Average gross load of a goods train on the metre gauge ane 280 
Average net load of a train a 67 
8. Density of Traffic. 

Net ton miles per mean route mile per month 7,746 
Passenger miles per mean route mile per month ... 4 253) 
9. Oil Fuel Consumption. 

Pounds per train mile 49.02 
Pounds per engine mile 34.35 
Tase II. 

Details of Earnings and Hxpenditure. 

1. Earnings. 

Rs. 
Coaching traffic 30,47 ,780 
Goods traffic 60 ,94,858 
Telegraphs 14,180 
Carriage of postal mails 34,144 
Working of port traffic 9,752 
Carriage of railway materials 80,008 
Sundry as cas 25 ,022 
Total 93 ,05 ,744 

2. Expenses. 

Rs. 
Maintenance of way and works ... 24 21,231 
Locomotive and carriage and wagon = ,80 ,820: 
Traffic ee S04 Sas 95,194 
General i 85 ,799 
Wagon Ferry ; , 96 ,480: 
Special and miscellaneous _ 16 ,694 
Total 87 ,75,718 





nem 
a 
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5.—The Public Works Department. 


NEW BUILvINGS. 
During 1927, 14 lakhs of rupees were spent on new buildings. 


The most important buildings which have been finished or 
brought near to completion are :— 
Frontier Post, Hospital, and Quarantine Station at Ramadi. 
Seral and Police Barracks at Faisuliyah, (Diwaniya province). 
New Wing to the Teachers’ Training College, Baghdad. 
Men's Training College, Baghdad 
Sera and Police Barracks at Nifri. 
Seral and Police Barracks at Sulaimanivya. 
House for British Sisters at the Royal Hospital, Baghdad. 
Police Posts at Bazian, Qara Anyir, and Tainal on the Kirkuk- 
Sulaimantiya road. 
House for the Administrative Inspector, Nasiriya. 
School at Najaf. 
Isolation Block, Nasiniva Hospital. 
Seral and Police Barracks at Penjwin, including Police Out- 
posts at Naudeh, Walawa, and Qizilja. 
Police Post at Paikuli (Qara Dagh). 
Quarters for officials on tour at Ain Ghazal and Abu Sukhair. 
Extension to Rutha Post. 
School at Ashar. 
School at Karbala. 


In addition to the above. the tollowing works were begun :— 
Jail at Basra. 
Frontier Post at Kani Rash (‘Iraq-Turkey Frontier). 
Serai and Police Barracks at Zibar (Barzan Qadha). 
Offices for Ministry of Irrigation in Baghdad Sera. 
Fort at Busaiva. 


The building of the Maude Memorial Out-Patients Block for the 
Royal Hospital, Baghdad. has been delaved but the detailed plans 
have been completed. 


Roavs AND BRIDGES. 


Twenty-one and a-half lakhs of rupees have been spent on the 
construction and maintenance of roads and bridges. Of this the 
following are the outstanding works :— 


1. A contract has been let to Sir John Jackson, Limited, for 
the construction of a permanent road bridge over the Euphrates at 
Falluja. The total span will be 900 feet and the bridge will consist 
of five steel trussed spans, each of 180 feet, resting on piers of 
cylinders in pairs. At the end of 1927 the sinking of the cylinders 
of the first pier was in hand. 
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2. The construction of a new metalled road from WKhanaqin to 
Ketchel-Ketchel (on the Persian frontier). This work has been 
colpleted, the distance metalled being five miles, the road being 18 
feet wide. ‘The cost was about 2 lakhs of rupees, 

3. Lhe construction of 17 miles of metalled road between Falluja 
and Ramadi. A sum of 4} lakhs of rupees was allotted for this 
work. Most of the stone was collected during the year and will 
be laid during 1926 when steam rollers will be available. 

4. The construction of a road from Arbil to Ruwandiz and the 
Persian frontier at Rayat, a total distance of 100 miles. A sum of 
2 lakhs of rupees was allotted for this work. A great deal of useful 
work has been done with this sum. Car traffic can now run from 
Arbil to Shaqlawa, from which place to Ruwandiz is ten hours’ 
ride only. The caravan route through the Ruwandiz Gorge has 
been widened and graded so as to be safe for pack animals, and a 
timber bridge has been built at Chumrakin and a steel bridge at 
Umarawa: these bridges will enable caravans to proceed during 
the flood season and can be used later on for motor traffic. It is 
hoped that sums will be allotted in the 1928 and 1929 budgets to 
enable the motor road to be completed as far as Ruwandiz by 1930. 


5. The decking of Tuz and Jarbuiya railway bridges for road 
traffic. These works have been carried out by the ‘Iraq Railway 
Directorate at a cost of nearly Rs.50,000. 


6. The metalling of parts of Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya road. A sum 
of 14 lakhs of rupees has been spent on metalling 12 miles of road 
in the Bazian-Tuainol-Tasluja area. 

7. A pioneer motor road has been constructed from Dohuk 
to Zaweita which it is hoped will be carried forward to Amadia. 
Amadia used to be 12 hours’ ride from Dohuk, but 1s now seven 
hours’ ride only. 


8. The erection of a trussed span of 110 feet over Wadi Gassab 
on the Shargat-Mosul road. 


9. The construction of a new road from Rumaitha to Samawa. 
It is now possible to go by car from Baghdad to Basra along either 
the Tigris or the Euphrates. 


6.—The Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Post OFFICES. 
The year under review has been marked by continued and steady 
progress. 
The financial result of the year’s working shows a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure of nearly Rs.2,70,000. This amount is 


more than double the surplus for the previous year, while there has 
been a decrease of over Rs.1,11,400 in the cost of administration. 
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Several new post offices were opened and the functions of a. 
number of existing offices extended. 


Foreign postal rates in ‘Iraq are uniformly applicable to all 
countries, irrespective of destination or distance. 


To encourage the use of the post office for the transmission of 
local correspondence, the Local Letter Service with its privileged 
rates of postage was extended to all post offices in the country. 


The surcharges on articles for transmission by the air and over- 
land mail were reduced to one and a-half annas for 10 grammes. 
or fraction thereof. This reduction has not, however, resulted in 
increased postings by these special services. 


The Insurance Service was extended to the more important offices. 
in ‘Iraq, but was little used by the public for inland postal articles. 


At the request of the revenue authorities, the Post Department 
undertook to sell revenue stamps, and all post offices now maintain 
a stock of these stamps for sale to the public. The total sale 
of these stamps amounted to approximately Rs.16,000 during the 
year. 

Other work accomplished during the year is summarised below :— 

(1) The introduction of a weekly air-mail service between 
Cairo-Baghdad-Basra and vice versa. 

(2) The conclusion of a Parcel Post Agreement between 
‘Iraq and Palestine. 

(3) The conclusion of an arrangement for the exchange of 
telegraphic money orders between ‘Iraq and Great Britain. 

(4) A revision in the foreign parcel postage rates on parcels 
for transmission by the sea route via India. 

(5) A revision in the foreign parcel postage rates on parcels 
for transmission by the Overland Parcel Service. 

(6) The issue of a new one rupee ‘Iraq postage stamp. 

(7) The issue of the present stamps on a thinner quality 
of paper than that used previously. 

(8) The extension of the Overland Parcel Service to the 
Argentine Republic, Canada, Cyprus, Mexico, and Tunis. 

(9) The extension of the Heavy Parcel Service by the 
overland route to the Argentine Republic, Canada, Holland, 
Mexico, Tunis, and certain localities in the United States of 
America. 


Qn the 31st December, 1927, there were 89 post and telegraph 
offices, as compared with 81 on the 31st December, 1926. During 
the year 12 new offices were opened and 4 closed. 
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Matt. COMMUNICATION. 


During the year mail communication was maintained over a 
distance of 7,700 miles, as compared with a distance of 7,440 miles 
during the previous year. ‘The increase is chiefly due to the open- 
ing of new mail lines operated by mounted mail carriers. The 
frequency of the service between several localities was increased. 
It was found expedient to replace the river and mounted messen- 
ger services over certain lines by a mechanical transport service. 
The air-mail services between Baghdad and Mosul and between 
kKirkuk and Sulaimaniya, operated by the courtesy of the Royal 
Air Force, were discontinued in July and the latter was replaced 
by a weekly mechanical transport mail service. 


AiR MAIL. 


The Basra-Baghdad-Cairo Air Mail Service, maintained by 
Imperial Airways, Limited, operated with commendable regu- 


larity during the year and mails were despatched and received 
according to scheduled timings. 


The service was originally fortnightly but, with effect from 
the 15th April, 1927, it became a weekly service. 


The time-table of the Basra-Baghdad-Cairo flight was revised 
from the 15th October, 1927, and the service was accelerated. The 
time occupied in transit between Basra and Cairo is now approxi- 
mately 274 hours, and between Basra and London 8 days. The 
inward mail arrives in Baghdad at 5.30 p.m. on Thursdays, and 
the outward mail leaves Baghdad at 6 a.m. on Sundays. Corre- 
spondence for transmission out of ‘Iraq is accepted at the 
Baghdad Post Office up to 8 p.m. on Saturdays. 


The number of articles transmitted by this service during the 


year is nearly five times as great as the number transmitted during 
the previous year. 


The air-mail service is used to a great extent by the Jndian 
Post Office and quantities of Indian mails for onward transmission 
by this service are being received from Karachi and Bombay. 


OVERLAND Malu. 


The Overland Mail Service continued to give satisfaction and 
operated regularly throughout the year except on a few occasions 
during the months of January and February, when both the 
inward and outward mails were subjected to considerable delay 
on account of bad weather in Syria. There has been a decrease 
of nearly 100 per cent. in the postings of letters by the overland 
mail, as compared with the postings during the previous year. 
The decline is to be attributed to the public preference for the 
rival service—the air mail—as it offers facilities for immediate 
reply to incoming correspondence. 
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Vhe Overland Parcel Service, which was instituted as an ex- 
perimental measure in 1926, in conjunction with the Letter Mail 
Service, has proved an unqualified success and is now a_ well 
established and regular service. The numbers of parcels des- 
patched and received by this service were 1,485 and 3,132 respec- 
tively, these being increases of 62 per cent. and 343 per cent. 
over the corresponding figures for 1926. 


PostaL ARTICLES, 

The total number of paid postal articles of all kinds, excepting 
money orders and British postal orders, transmitted during the 
year 1s estimated at approximately five million, five hundred 
thousand (5,500,000), as compared with approximately — six 
million, one hundred and fifty thousand (6,150,000) transmitted 
during the previous vear. ‘The decrease is in respect of foreign 
unregistered letters and postcards. ‘The postings of printed papers, 
registered articles, and parcels during the vear show an appreciable 
increase over last year’s figures. Inland postings during the year 
show a marked increase. 

The total number of paid postal articles of all classes, except- 
ing money orders and British postal orders, received for delivery 
during the year was approximately five million, four hundred and 
twenty five thousand (5,425,000), as compared with approxi- 
mately four million, seven hundred thousand (4,700,000) during 
the previous year. There has been an appreciable all-round in- 
crease in the various classes of articles received for delivery. 

The increase is especially noticeable in respect of foreign in- 
sured parcels, the number received being over 100 per cent. 
greater than during the previous year. 

The heavy parcel service (11-22 kilos) continues to expand. 
During the year, 6,187 parcels were received and 1,460 parcels 
posted. 

The results of the working of the Cash-on-Delivery Service 
with the United Kingdom are not encouraging. No C.0.D. 
parcels were posted in the country, while the number received 
was only 238, the amount collected for remittance to senders 
being £777 14s. 6d. 

The Value-Payable business inland and with India amounted 
to nearly Rs. 91.000. The dealings with India amounted to 
Rs. 1,700 recovered from, and Rs. 60,000 recovered for, India. 

The Customs duty realised on parcels received for delivery dur- 
ing the year amounted to 4} lakhs of rupees and was an appreci- 
able increase over the figure for the previous year. 

The Department of Customs and Excise makes no contribution 
to the Post Office for this collection of Customs duty. All 
expenses are met by the Post Office. 
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MoNEY ORDERS. 


The total number of money orders of all kinds issued during 
the year was 57,823, of an aggregate value of Rs.31.67,748 8as., 
as compared with 52,862, of an aggregate value of Rs.31,54,019 
J4as., in 1926. The increase is in respect of inland money orders. 

The total number of money orders of all kinds paid during the 
vear was 37,750, of an aggregate value of Rs.19,94,317 Qas., 
against 30,213, of an aggregate value of Rs.17.05,598 las., paid 
during the previous year. The increase is largely in respect of 
inland money orders. 

The Bnitish Postal-Order service has completely justified its 
introduction, and the number and value of British postal orders 
sold during the vear show more than a 50 per cent. increase over 
the figures for the previous year. 


The number and value of British postal orders paid during the 
year show a slight increase over the figures for last year. 


COMPLAINTS. 


The total number of complaints received during the year was 
1,685, of which 575 were received by the Baghdad and Basra 
exchange offices. This is a considerable increase over the number 
of complaints received during the previous year, and has largely 
been caused by lack of a competent and qualified supervising staff. 


Of these complaints, 1,096 were finally dealt with. 
There were no cases of loss of mails through highway robbery. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


The new works undertaken were :— 
(1) Construction of the ‘Ana-Hit telegraph line. 
(2) Construction of a hne from Sulaiman Beg to Injana. 
(3) The construction of a comprehensive Trunk Telephone 
System for the use of the Turkish Petroleum Company in 
the Tuz-Kirkuk area, from which the department derives a 
rental. 


(4) The reconstruction . of the Kirkuk-Chemchemal- 
Sulaimaniya telegraph and telephone trunk line which it is 
hoped to complete early in 1928. 


(5) The construction of a trunk telephone line from 
Baghdad to Khanaqin, with extensions to Baquba, Sharaban, 
and Qaraghan and connecting with the Khanaqgin Oil 
Company’s exchange and the Persian frontier. 

During the year a number of synchronome electric clocks of 
various sizes were imported and installed in Baghdad. The clocks 
are operated by a master clock fitted up in the office of the 
Superintending Engineer of Telegraphs. The master clock has 
proved to be a wonderfully accurate timekeeper and with the 
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arrival of new wireless equipment it is hoped to keep the master 
clock within 1/60th of a second of Greenwich mean time. The 
subsidiary dials have given but little trouble and the system is 
generally successful in providing accurate and uniform time for 
the town. 

There has been a fall in the value of the cable and landline 
telegraph traffic. The decrease is mainly noticeable in the foreign 
cable traffic handled and to a slight extent in the inland traffic. 


There has been an appreciable increase in the number of sub- 
scribers to both the Baghdad and Basra telephone services. 


During the year the telephene line mileage was increased by 
approximately 69 miles, with an increase of approximately 403 
miles in wire mileage; approximately 6 miles of line and 102 
miles of wire were dismantled, resulting in a net increase of 
63 miles of line and 801 miles of wire in the exchange and non- 
exchange systems. 

On the 81st December, 1927, there were 837 exchange and 
38 non-exchange connections, as compared with 723 exchange 
and 36 non-exchange connections at the close of the previous year. 


WIRELESS. 


The Rutba wireless station established towards the close of the 
year 1926 has entirely justified the purpose for which it was 
erected. It now serves as a valuable link in the air service 
between Cairo and Baghdad and is of great assistance to cross- 
desert motor trafic. 


A short-wave valve transmitter was installed in the Basra wire- 
less station (V.T.C.) during the year and messages are now 
transmitted to Cairo on both long and short waves. With this 
transmitter messages have been exchanged directly with the 
British post office station at Leafield. Wireless traffic is now 
accepted for all European countries, for the United States of 
America, Canada and Mexico. 


TELEGRAPH TRAFFIC. 


At the close of the year there were 128 offices open for paid 
traffic, of which four were purely telegraph offices; 64 combined 
post and telegraph offices, and 60 railway telegraph offices. 

All telegraph offices maintained by the department deal with 
both inland and foreign traffic. 

The total number of telegrams of all classes transmitted during 
the year was 276,414, as compared with 263.927 during the 
previous year. 

During the year, 213,748 inland telegrams were booked, as com- 
pared with 202.057 booked during the previous year. The 
total revenue realised amounted to Rs.4,05.934.6.0 against 
Rs.4,11,164.9.0 realised during the previous year. 
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The foreign paid telegrams (excluding radio) dealt with during 
the year numbered 52,328 messages against 53,428 dealt with during 
the year 1926. The revenue collected amounted to Rs.5 ,44,428.15.0, 
as compared with Rs.5,76,103.1.0 realised during the previous year.. 
The falling off in traffic may be attributed to the slackness in 
trade conditions. 

‘Iraq’s share of the revenue realised on incoming foreign traffic 
(excluding radio) during the year was Rs.1,01,799, as compared 
with Rs.1,17,313 realised during the year 1926. 


WHIRELESS TRAFFIC. 


The amount of wireless traffic handled during the year was as. 
follows :— 
Number of messages sent: 10,338, compared with 8,442 in 
1926. 
Number of messages received : 9,791, compared with 7.922 
in 1926. 
The total revenue realised was Rs.1,05,832 14as. against 
Rs.84,951 14as. in 1926. 


VII. MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
1.—General. 


Saiyid "Abdul Mahdi, the Minister of Education, resigned on 
the 8th June, 1927. The Prime Minister, Ja’far Pasha, took over 
the duties of Minister of Education in addition to his other duties 
until the 18th July, 1927, when he handed over the charge of the 
Ministry of Education to Yasin Pasha, who was also Minister of 
Finance. On the 6th August, 1927, Amin Zaki Beg, a Kurd from 
Sulaimaniya and formerly a Turkish staff officer, was transferred 
from the Ministry of Communications and Works to the Ministry 
of Education. 


2.—Finance. 


The sanctioned budget for the financial year 1927-28 was 
Rs.27,86,053. The actual expenditure for the previous financial 
year amounted to Rs.25,62,965. Both these figures include the 
budget of the Department of Antiquities. The increase of 
Rs.2,23,000 is accounted for by the normal expansion of existing 
schools, by the opening of new schools, and by an addition to the 
number of Government scholars following courses abroad. 


3.—Training of Teachers. 


One hundred and thirty-one trained teachers graduated from the: 
Primary and Elementary Training College at the end of the school 
year of 1927. No essential changes have been made in the organi- 
sation or curriculum of the Training College. But it is becoming 
every year more obvious that the whole system of the Training 
College needs revision. 
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In the early days of the ‘Iraq Government, when schools had to 
be increased quickly, the need for a rapid output of trained teachers 
was paramount. Everything was done to make the career of a 
teacher attractive, and these attractions now include free instruc- 
tion, free board and lodging, free clothing and pocket money to all 
pupils of the Training College. It is difficult to reconcile such 
pauperisation with the independence of character and judgment 
required in a teacher. As it is, many young men are attracted to 
the Training College because it gives the prospect of a respectable 
career and comfortable maintenance during the period of training 
for that career. Nothing is done to test the aptitude or the bent 
of applicants before they enter the Training College, and once 
they have entered it individuals are lost in the mass. Over 200 
students are lodged, fed, and taught in the Training College, and 
it is not surprising that, whatever is done during their four years’. 
course to increase their knowledge, the training of their character 
has to be left too much to chance. | 

There is really no longer any need for this mass production, and, 
even if there were such need, it seems that the law of diminishing 
returns has begun to operate on the quality of teachers graduating 
from the College. At the moment there are 857 Primary and 
Elementary teachers in boys’ schools in the country, and out of 
these only about 300 are untrained. Even admitting for the sake 
of argument that a teacher trained in a Training College is neces- 
sarily superior to one not so trained, there is no need for such 
Inass production. 1,100 Primary and Elementary teachers are 
all that the country is hkely to need for many years to come. One 
hundred graduates each year from the Training College are quite 
sufficient to staff new schools and to allow a reasonable margin for 
the replacement of untrained teachers. But this number has 
already been exceeded, and to reduce the output would require 
courage. 

At present everything is done to provide the Training College 
with the best available instructors and the fullest possible course 
of training. It is hard to persuade people that 200 young men 
cooped up in narrow quarters in the middle of a town, with no 
organised exercise, require anything more for the good of their 
souls. Unfortunately, shortage of funds makes it impossible to 
transport the College to some site outside the city. 

The Higher Training College, giving a two years’ course to 
graduates of the secondary schools, with a view to their appoint- 
ment as teachers in secondary and intermediate schools, has prob- 
ably a better teaching staff than any school or college in the 
country. It is to be hoped, however, that secondary school 
_ graduates, as they become more numerous, will condescend to 
become teachers in primary and elementary schools, as well as in 
secondary schools. 

Although primary and elementary teachers are reasonably paid 
as compared with other professions in the country, their position 
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cannot be regarded as satisfactory until they have some security 
of tenure. At present they are liable to dismissal without any 
recognised or regular form of procedure; an order by the Minister 
of Education is enough. The result of this is that schoolmasters 
are necessarily respecters of persons, and school discipline suffers. 
In a crisis the Administration dare not put any strain on the 
loyalty of the teachers. In fact, events of the vear under review 
have shewn that it is the teachers who are liable to break first 
under the strain. This can only be remedied by convincing the 
teachers first that they have a duty to the public as well as to 
themselves, and secondly, that they have nothing to fear from 
being faithful to that duty. The first can come only with time 
and training. The second is a matter of legislation. A measure 
protecting all Government officials, including schoolmasters, from 
arbitrary dismissal was drafted in 1926 but has not yet become 
law. 
4.—Government Schools. 
(a) PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The total number of primary and elementary schools has 
increased from 228 last year to 249, and the number of pupils from 
22,607 to 24,170. 

The following table gives the number of standards in each 
school :— 


Number of schools with— 1927. 1926. 
6 standards ... fet Sie ae 52 41 
5 standards ... a os. 7 12 17 
4 standards... ee os cy 56 40) 
3 standards... — — eae 43 44 
2 standards... sad fe me 45 4] 
1 standard _... we 41 45 


As six standards represent the full complement of a primary school, 
and four of an elementary school, the tendency will be for schools 
of five or three standards to become merged in full primary or 
elementary schools by the addition of one standard. Below them, 
however, there will always be a certain number of schools of one 
or two standards, being either schools newly opened, or schools 
in small villages, for which a two years’ course is considered 
sufficient. 

Normally, each pupil spends a year in each standard, never less. 
If he fails in the examination at the end of the year he may in 
certain circumstances be made to repeat the year in that standard. 
To avoid possible misunderstandings, it should be noted that in 
large schools each standard may be sub-divided into two or more 
parallel divisions, each division requiring one whole-time teacher. 
There is no surplus of teachers; much more often, especially in 
village schools, one teacher will be found teaching two standards 
at once. 
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At present, primary and elementary schools follow the same 
syllabus. But as primary schools are generally confined to the 
larger centres, it will probably be found necessary to draw up a 
new syllabus for elementary schools, which are mostly of the rural 
type. 

Critics from time to time still continue to blame the primary 
schools for turning out nothing but clerks. Actually, nearly all 
the boys who have so far left a full primary school have been 
absorbed either in secondary or intermediate schools or else in the 
Training College. As far as it is possible to judge, those who 
leave before the completion of a full primary course return to their 
hereditary employment. It would, nevertheless, be wise to bear 
in mind the possibility of providing for all boys who leave primary 
schools, without going on to secondary schools, a short compulsory 
course of technical or vocational training. But this would be 
expensive and unpopular. 

In the common passing-out examination for sixth-year primary 
boys, held in July simultaneously in various centres, 918 boys from 
64 schools competed and 679 were successful. The high percentage 
of failures shows that the examination is a real test, and not 2 
formality. The Ministry deserves great credit, whether or not it 
gets this credit, for resisting the temptation to make the examina- 
tion a farce. 

(b) SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
The numbers and classes in the secondary schools of ‘Iraq are 


at present as follows :— 
; Boys. Classes. 


POs 

Full Secondary Schools ae a — a ; 
Kirkuk bee aa 4) 2 

Basra ... oe ache 62 2 

Sulaimaniya ... es 8 1 

Intermediate Schools Hilla ... ee boy 35 2 
Najaf sie iss nis 34 2 

"Amara wits a 17 2 

| Arbil ... Sag . 15 1 


The secondary schools are on the whole all staffed, but they 
suffer from certain remediable defects. The syllabus, though good 
in itself, cannot be covered in the four years’ secondary course. 
Thirty-four periods a week, of 45 minutes each, are given in school, 
but preparation for lessons is inadequate. Not enough demand is 
made either on the diligence or on the intelligence of the pupil. 
In order to cover a wide syllabus in an inadequate time the teacher 
is obliged to resort to spoon-feeding, and the morsels imperfectly 
assimilated, are cast up again by the pupil in the annual examina- 
tion. To enable the teachers and the syllabus to give their full 
value, both in a utilitarian and in an educational sense, the 
secondary course should be extended to five years, of which the 
first three should be preparatory and the last two more specialised. 
More prominence should be given to preparation of lessons, and 
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some of this should take place at specified hours in school, so as 
to minimise the inequalities of opportunity for home study. More 
use should be made of textbooks and less of dictated notes by the 
teacher. 

Not one of these reforms is in itself difficult, and any or all 
would be beneficial. But there exists a strong prejudice in favour 
of giving a boy as much information on as many subjects as 
possible, regardless of the fact that the more the subjects the 
less the information on any one of them. Unfortunately, the 
last person to be aware of the deficiency of the boy’s knowledge 
of any one subject is the boy himself. He is encouraged to 
become “‘ a spectator of all time and all existence,’’ and is told 
that he has got 80 per cent. of the maximum in an examination 
in those two branches. That is not good for him. 

In the summer of 1927 a common public examination was held 
in Baghdad for graduating pupils from the 4th class of the 
secondary schools. Sixty-four entered and 388 were successful. 
The examination, however, reflects the secondary school time- 
table in that it includes too many subjects. If some of these 
were made alternative, instead of being as at present all com- 
pulsory, it would be possible to insist on a more genuine secondary 
standard. 

To relieve pressure on the lower classes of the Central Secondary 
School, Baghdad, two branch secondary schools were opened in 
September, 1927, one on each side of the river. One of these 
now contains 101 pupils, the other 63. 

The Evening Secondary School at Baghdad contains 69 pupils. 


(c) GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


The standard in girls’ schools has steadily gone up, and the 
time has come for the introduction of a separate syllabus for 
them. A boarding Training College annexed to the Central Girls’ 
School has been opened in Baghdad. At present the only students 
attending it are Christians, but it 1s hoped that Mohammedan 
girls will also be attracted to it in the near future. A Moham- 
mnedan schcolmistress can only live at her home, and the only 
way to staff country towns with trained teachers is to persuade 
girls from these towns to come to Baghdad for a course of training 
and then to return as teachers to their native towns. 

Since September, 1927, the Ministry has had for the first time 
the services of a lady inspectress of girls’ schools, a graduate of 
the Teachers’ Training College of Columbia University. . 


5.—Non-Government Schools. 


Rs.68 000, the same sum as in the previous year, was spent 
on grants-in-aid to these schools. All those receiving grants have 
made laudable efforts to bring themselves into line with the 
Government syllabus. They do not as yet! make much use of the 
6th primary and 4th secondary public examinations, to which 
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they can send candidates free of cost. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that the wide range of subjects required in the 4th 
secondary examination makes a very heavy demand on non- 
Government schools, and the time has arrived for the Ministry 
to lighten this burden, both on its own students and still more 
on those of non-Government schools, by substituting a certain 
number of alternative for compulsory subjects. 

A feature of the last year has been the attempts made by the 
Jewish community to get: a Government school in Baghdad for 
Jews. The Jews have a moral claim to be heard because, by 
providing so many schools of their own, they relieve to that 
extent the pressure on Government schools. But under the 
present financial stringency it 1s dificult for Government to main- 
tain a school for a community which already provides, though 
at its own expense, proportionately more primary schools for its 
children than the Government provides for Mohammedan children. 


6.—Technical Education. 

The cramped quarters into which the Baghdad Technical School 
was removed early in 1927 have impaired its efficiency. This 
is a misfortune, as the school was just beginning to attract a 
better educated type of boy and consequently to set a higher 
standard. 

It has been suggested that the school should also undertake 
a short course of training for irrigation-pump mechanics. This 
cannot be done without additions to the premises and plant, as 
well as to the staff. 

The Mosul Technical School has begun to go the way that all 
Technical Schools in this country are likely to go, unless kept 
under close supervision. It teaches the crafts of the Bazaar up 
to a standard no higher than the standard of the Bazaar. 


7.—Higher Schools. 

The Engineering School has gone through many vicissitudes in 
the last year. An attempt was made in the summer both to 
bring its syllabus more into line with the capacity of its pupils 
and the needs of the departments for which it caters, and also to 
transfer the school itself to the Ministry of Communications and 
Works. The second part of the attempt failed altogether, and 
the first was only partially successful. The result is that only 
13 boys are now attending a school which is one of the best 
equipped and staffed of all the schools in the country. 

But for the prospect of subsequent employment in the technical 
departments of Government, none of these boys would come to 
the school. The reason why the attendance is so small is not that 
there are not plenty of posts to fill, but that it is impossible for 
one Ministry to guarantee employment in another Ministry, and 
without such guarantee of employment the engineering career 
offers no attractions to an ‘Iraqi. The school will never fully 
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justify itself until it is transferred back to the technical Ministry 
which was responsible for it prior to 1925. 

The Agricultural College, the Medical College opened in 
September, 1927, the Military College, and the Al al Bait Univer- 
sitv are not under the Ministry of Education. 

The Law School, giving a four-years’ course, now contains 
66 pupils, of whom only 11 entered this year. This is a healthy 
sign as shewing that the school now no longer attracts those who 
desire a general education. On the other hand, there does not 
seem to be any danger of filling the country with unemployed 
lawvers. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

There are a few schools under the management of the Ministry 
of Augqaf, but their number is not large. The most important is 
the religious school of Adhamiya, which follows a syllabus nearly 
approaching to that of the Government schools. The large number 
of Quran schools scattered throughout the country are private 
ventures and not controlled by the Ministry of Auqaf or by any 
other Government department. They are occasionally, but not 
systematically, inspected by the Ministry of Education. 

The Ma’had al ’Ilmi, or classes for illiterates, are still main- 
tained. The figures for this year are as follows :— 


Baghdad Area ... oe a oe ... 1,119 
Mosul Area ae Sef ee dis Ss 611 
Basra Area a sat ies 440 


8.—Kurdish Schools. 

Five new elementary schools were opened this year in the 
Kurdish area, and the secondary school at Arbil was reopened 
after having been closed down the previous year from lack of 
pupils. Every effort has been made in the course of the year 
to provide these schools both with Kurdish-speaking teachers and 
with Kurdish textbooks, translated from the Arabic, or in some 
cases original compilations. 

The task of the official charged to maintain the cause of Kurdish 
education is not an easy one. The ‘Iraq Government quite 
rightly insists on the maintenance of Arabic as a second language 
in the Kurdish schools. This is in the interests of the Kurds 
themselves. If the Kurds would accept this condition with a 
good grace and concentrate on the standardisation of the Kurdish 
language and the creation of Kurdish school books, their cause 
would prosper better than it does. As it is, their parochialism 
has sometimes given openings to their opponents, and embarrass- 
ments to their friends. 


9.—Scholarships Abroad. 
In the autumn of 1927, 24 students were sent abroad to study 


at the expense of the ‘Iraq Government. Of these, five are 
studying engineering, one medicine, two education, and one 
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economics, in the United Kingdom; two agriculture, and one 
engineering, in the United States of America ; and 12 studying 
different subjects in the American University of Beirut. There 
is no difficulty in securing entrance for these students to Beirut, 
and to American Universities, but the ‘Iraq Government has not 
yet agreed to the very necessary condition that no student intending 
to enter an English University should be allowed to leave this 
country until he has passed the necessary examination qualifying 
him to enter that University. 


10.—Health Conditions. 


The post of a school health inspector was cut out of the budget, 
and the Ministry still has to depend for school medical inspections 
on the kindness of the department of Health Services. Not 
enough attention is given either to the health or to the phvsical 
exercises of school children. 

The Boy Scouts have increased to 9.887, but there is little that 
is progressive about the movement. The Scouts are galvanised 
into activity as the time for the annual rally approaches. This 
passes off creditably, and they relapse into a state of comfortable 
coma, with a weekly parade of flags and musical instruments. 


11.—Buildings. 


New schools have been begun or completed this year at Ashar 
(Basra), Najaf, Karbala, Sulaimaniva, Ruwandiz, Halabja (the 
two latter partly from public subscriptions). Besides these, three 
smaller village schools have also been built and additions made 
to many existing schools. ‘Temporary workshops were also put up 
for the Baghdad Technical School. A boarding section was built 
for the Baghdad Girls’ Training College. 

When it is remembered that, out of 250 Government primary 
and elementary schools, only about 90 are housed in proper school 
buildings, it will be realised that much remains to be done in this 
direction. Fortunately it is often possible to eke out the Govern- 
ment contribution by local subscriptions. But from the point of 
view of the needs of small towns the present system, by which 
all the money for construction is borne on the budget for the Public 
Works Department, which is also responsible for putting up the 
building, is inconvenient. It is found in practice that the standard 
of the Public Works Department is too high, and that they cannot 
put up a small and unpretentious village school except at a cost 
which the Ministry of Education, with so many needs to satisfy, 
cannot but regard as disproportionate to the needs of the particular 
village. The time seems to have come for putting the allotment 
for smaller buildings of this kind into the budget of the Ministry 
of Education. The Ministry. with the advice ‘of the Government 
architect and the local executive engineers, would then be respon- 
sible for putting up its own smaller “schools. 
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12.—Conclusion. 


Although the number of schools and school children has increased, 
and the standard of teaching has gone up, nevertheless the year 
under review has been a disappointing one. 

In the first place the Director-General. Sati’ Beg al Hisri, who 
joined the Ministry at the end of 1921, resigned his post in August 
and became an instructor at the Higher Training College. The 
Ministry of Education and the country in general owe a great 
debt to him for his devotion to the cause of education. His un- 
remitting efforts to secure efficiency and a high standard in teachers 
and pupils naturally aroused opposition, and it is a deplorable 
fact that his retirement was largely the result of his failure to 
obtain even the moral support of those who at heart approved iis 
policy and appreciated his value. No other ‘Iraqi combines his 
enthusiasm, his experience and knowledge of educational systems, 
and his fearlessness. 

The second disappointment is likely to have more serious re- 
sults. A history book written by a Government teacher was issued 
free to some of the Training College students. As some of the 
statements in it were found to be offensive to Shi’ah susceptibili- 
ties, it was withdrawn by order of the Ministry of Education. On 
this slender substructure an agitation was worked up in defence 
of freedom of teaching, freedom of publication, and freedom of 
thought. Responsible teachers and agitators from outside gave 
their enthusiastic support to the movement which soon took on 
the form of a Sunni manifesto. Finally, a demonstration was 
organised in the Secondary School and a public protest was made 
in front of the Ministry of Education by scholars of the Secondary 
School and Training College. The gathering was persuaded by 
the police to disperse, and if proper punitive measures had been 
taken, both the organizers and the students would have learnt a 
salutary lesson. As it was, the punishments inflicted by the 
Ministry were eventually all remitted, even to the extent of re- 
calling three Syrian teachers who were dismissed for publishing 
in the newspapers a gross insult both to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who was a Shi’ah, and to the Government. 

The incident and its sequel are ominous. Political and religious 
agitators have learnt thereby that schools can be stirred up, even 
on the most childish pretexts, into action which may well result 
in a-breach of the peace. The Ministry of Education must 
apparently reconcile itself to the fact that in a crisis it cannot 
trust either the commonsense or the loyalty of teachers. And 
public opinion seems to accept it as axiomatic that no student 
should be regarded as responsible for his actions. In the present 
Incident some of the students were 20 years old, and all of them 
Were old enough to know better. No one seems to reflect what a 
disastrous effect such an assumption is bound to have on the 
training of young citizens. 
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This is a state of things that mav well cause apprehensions for 
the future. ‘Iraq belongs geographically to a part of the world 
in which such occurrences are apt to be accepted as normal. But 
an event that is normal may yet be disastrous. Judicious firm- 
ness on this occasion would have discouraged both the organizers 
and their instruments. It is to be feared that the want of it 
may have established as epidemic a disease which ought to have 
been stamped out on its first appearance. 


Unfortunately, this is not the only way in which education has 
lost ground during this year. There has been an increasing 
tendency, in matters of purely educational concern, to subordinate 
educational to political considerations, and also an increasing 
tendency for ontside authorities to intervene in matters which 
could be better settled within the Ministry. Neither of these 
tendencies is new, but each 1s certainly becoming more marked. 
A comparison between the general profits and losses of the vear 
shows an adverse balance. 


VITI.—MINISTRY OF AUQAF. 


1.—General. 


Amin Ali Kffendi Bashayan remained Minister throughout the 
year. 

Under Article 122 of the Organic Law the Department of 
Auqaf is one of the official departments of the ‘Iraq Government 
and, theoretically, the budget and administration of the department 
are subject to the same measure of control by the Council of 
Ministers and by Parliament as are those of other departments. 
The budget is, however, as is inevitable, excluded from the general 
budget, and this fact, coupled with the fact that the department 
constitutes a Ministry by itself and that the Government are re- 
luctant to interfere overmuch in matters pertaining to religions, 
has resulted in the department acquiring a degree of independence 
which frequently results in considerations of general utility being 
over-ridden by purely departmental considerations. The High 
Commissioner, beyond occasionally making suggestions as_ to 
methods by which the resources of the department could be used 
to the public benefit, refrains from all interference. The Ministry 
possesses a British Inspector-General, but he has no executive 
powers, and though he can do, and has done, very much to prevent 
corruption and ensure efficiency in the management of Augqaf 
estates, his power even in this regard is limited and he is not in 
a position to inculeate more enlightened views as to the attitude 
which the department should adopt in its relations with the State 
as a whole. 


At their twelfth session the Permanent Mandates Commission 
asked for information concerning the ‘‘ arrears of collection "’ as 
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shown in the reports for 1925 and 1926. The Ministry of Auqaf are 
unfortunately unable to explain this discrepancy and it appears 
that the figure given in the report for 1925 must have been incorrect. 


The British Inspector-General estimated the revenues for the 
year 1926-27 at Rs.14,50,000. The Minister favoured an estimate 
of Rs.18,50,000. The Prime Minister adopted the latter estimate, 
which was passed by Parliament. The actual receipts were 
Rs.13,00,000. Arrears of collections, which stood at Rs.16,92,472 
at the beginning of the year, increased to Rs.18,44,174 during the 
course of the year, and had it not been for this increase the 
Inspector-General’s estimate of receipts would have been approxi- 
mately correct. The principal cause for this increase 1s stated to 
be that officials were induced to refrain froin pressing for the pay- 
ment of money due from persons with influential friends. ‘The de- 
crease in revenues is chiefly due (apart from arrears in collection) 
to a fall in rental values which has been continuous since 1920. A 
drop to more normal value was inevitable after the unnatural 
inflation of the period of the British occupation, but there are 
signs that the limit of the drop is approaching, and values are likely 
to be more stable in the future. The following is a statement of 
the revenues for the year 1926-27 :— 


Financial Year 1926-27. 


Revenues Rs. as. 

From Buildings _... a5 aes ee bi 400,762 9 
From Gardens ai = -_ oe _ 1,91,738 1 
From Building sites oa as oe es 49 015 5 
From Agricultural lands ... lis he ve 1,22,821 4 
From Land burdens a - aa tn 77,276 7 
From Forest lands ... at 5,402 5 
Fees on audit of private Auqat accounts dag 3,100 7 
Received for charges payable by amass : 55,207 6 
Fees from various trusts ... | 2 + 6,668 = 15 
Burial Fees... Me .. 44,696 7 
Collections of arrears 3 from previous years... 2, 43,796 3 
Revenues ‘from Auqaf administered ternporarily 70,886 = 15 
9 





Miscellaneous ve a 404 = - 28, 321 
| Total Rs.12,99,693 13 





'3.—Expenditure. 7 

Details of expenditure are given in the following statement 
which also shows the percentage of the main heads to the total 
expenditure. It will be seen that salaries account for nearly 18 
per cent., whilst administration expenditure absorbs over 193 per 
cent. Both these items are excessive and, if future budgets are 
to balance, a reduction in non-productive expenditure is essential. 
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4.— Administration. 


There was a considerable falling off of efficiency in administration 
during the year under review, a falling off which was largely due to 
certain changes in the staff made in the interests of influential 
individuals rather than in those of efficiency. The virtual indepen- 
dence of control possessed by the department facilitates abuses of 
this nature. An attempt will be made in 1928 to have the cadre 
of officials fixed by law, the cadre approved in 1925 having been 
disregarded in 1927. 


5.—Educational. 


No new annual charge was incurred under this head in 1927, the 
establishments of 1926 being maintained. New premises for the 
secondary school at Kirkuk were built and officially opened in 
September. : 


IX.—MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


1.—General. 


The Ministry was created by a special law and came into existence 
on the 6th August, 1927. 


The departments transferred to it were : 





(I) Agriculture and 
(II) Civil Veterinary 
(III) State Domains From the Ministry of Finance. 
(IV) Irrigation and 
(V) Surveys 


The first to hold office as Minister was ’Abdul Husain Chalabi, 
formerly Minister of Education, who still held the portfolio at the 
end of the year. 


From the Ministry of Interior. 


From the Ministry of Communications and Works. 


2.—The Department of Agriculture. 
SEASONS. 


The first four months of 1927 were characterised by wider daily 
ranges of temperature than normal, by a great lack of rain (less 
than half an inch being distributed over the period), and by low 
atmospheric humidity. 

In January and February frost was recorded on 25 nights, and 
twice there were over 11° F. of frost. Hence, though winter crops 
had been greatly benefited by the copious rains of November and — 
December and looked most promising at the close of the year 
1926, severe checks on growth were imposed and considerable areas 
of unirrigated cereals in middle and southern ‘Iraq, the speculative 
sowings of which had been inspired by these rains, failed to produce 
remunerative crops. | 

The five summer months, May to September, were also remark- 
able for average maximum temperatures consistently above normal, 
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the minima and atmospheric humidity being also well below 
normal. In May, in spite of a few showers of rain, irrigation of 
cotton was necessary every ten to twelve days instead of the usual 
fifteen to seventeen days. June was a comparatively windless 
month and the Shamal wind did not begin in earnest till the 9th 
July. August was dry and windy with very hot days and cool 
nights, while September maintained unusually high day tempera- 
tures and low night readings. 


October and November provided warmer days and much colder 
nights than usual; there was little wind and humidity was dis- 
tinctly sub-normal. Frost occurred on six nights in November and 
about half an inch of rain fell in the first week of that month. 


Cold days and very cold nights characterised December, and 
frost occurred on 12 nights. Only .15 of an inch of rain fell, 
making a total of about .63 inches since October. 


The cold weather of November, ending with frosts during the last 
week, destroyed what hopes were left of second flush cotton pickings. 


On the whole the season may be regarded as below average, the 
usual extremes of heat and cold being unduly exaggerated. The 
early autumn rains damaged the date crop in the more northerly 
areas considerably, but these early rains were not followed by 
goods rains at the sowing season, and consequently areas under 
winter cereals were less than normal at the close of the year. 


COTTON. 


The slump in cotton prices in 1926 adversely affected the area 
put under this crop in 1927. Only 70 tons of seed were issued, as 
against 127 in 1926. Deliveries to the ginnery up to the end of 
the year totalled 1,700 bales of 400 lb. and it is believed that the 
total crop will amount to 1,800 bales, as against 3,500 bales for 
1926. 


CEREALS. 


The autumn rains of 1926 led to very large sowings of winter 
cereals, but in middle and southern ‘Iraq subsequent lack of rain- 
fall resulted in the failure of large areas of rain-fed crops. On 
the whole, however. winter cereals were good. The northern 
areas suffered less than usual from the locust pest, and the 
“sunn’’ pest of wheat (Hurygaster Inteqriceps) did only verv 
little damage. Harvest was early and crops, on the whole, well 
matured and healthy. 


Export prices for barley were high. This is believed to have 
been due to some extent to the failure of the Russian market 
to supply its usual quota. Wheat prices, however, were rather 
below normal. 
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DATES. 


The weather conditions of July and early August acted 
adversely on the date crop in Basra, the chief date-growing district 
of ‘Iraq. A series of practically unceasing dust-storms blew over 
the gardens and the “* ghubbar’’ disease took heavy toll of the 
then abundant fruit. Nevertheless, a heavier crop than normal 
was picked, but the quality was poor. 

The outbreak of cholera, and the consequent restrictions on 
export, hampered the date trade very considerably, and this, 
combined with a large crop of poor quality dates, led to poor 
trade. More dates than usual therefore went for the manufacture 
of date syrup and alcoholic spint. 

In middle ‘Iraq many gardens were caught by the early rains 
before the dates were fully mpe, with the result that their fruit 
was unfit for packing and had to be sold at low prices for the 
manufacture of syrup. . 

SILK. 

There is little to add to the description of this industry given 
in last year’s report. Cocoons were sent to the Cyprus filature of 
the British Imperial Institute and its report is awaited. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Tons. 
Barley: July, 1926-June, 1927 ... sat 125 ,887 
Wheat: July, 1926-June, 1927 ... ea 1,644 
Wool: July, 1926-June, 1927 ... ies 10,082 
Dates : August, 1926-July, 1927 . i 79 624 
The corresponding figures for 1925- 26 were as follows :— 
Tons. 
Barley es se aes ae ee 1,339 
Wheat ie sas wie aa ate 188 
Wool | ides i = nee ee 9 844 
Dates dis 7 i see 151,020 


These figures are euies for seasons as shown by the months 
at the head of each item. The export of the 1927-28 season’s 
dates up to the end of the calendar year 1927 had reached over 
100,000 tons. 

SEED TESTING STATION, BASRA. 


The work of examination of imported plants and living parts 
of plants was continued. In all, 100 consignments were examined, . 
and measures of disinfection carried out as necessary. 


Locust CAMPAIGN. 


The basis of the campaign for the year under report was the 
use of poison-bait (made up from sodium arsenite, date syrup, 
and bran) on a scale not previously attempted. Two hundred and 
four tons of sodium arsenite, 605 tons of date syrup, and 903 tons 
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of bran were bought and distributed to poison centres adjacent 
to already located breeding grounds. General hatchings of locusts 
commenced about mid-March. At first cultivators were a little 
reluctant to use the poison-bait on account of the risk to livestock, 
but when they saw and appreciated the resuits achieved this 
prejudice vanished. ‘The sheep-owning desert tribes, however, 
who have little or no interest in crops, remained hostile to the 
new method to the end. 


In spite of every precaution being taken to mark and notify 
to all concerned the existence of poison-bait and poisoned vegeta- 
tion there were some losses of livestock, particularly in the desert 
areas. 


The campaign was to a certain degree successful and hoppers 
did very little damage to winter cereals; later, however, flying 
swarms which had escaped destruction destroyed much early-sown 
summer cultivation. Flying swarms showed a tendency to move 
into areas more southerly than is normally their habit. 


For the 1927-28 campaign sixteen lakhs of rupees were provided 
in September, 1927. Up to the end of 1927 about 150,000 acres 
of breeding ground had been located and marked. 


The Government of the Union of South Africa offered to loan 
the services of a locust expert. This offer was accepted by the 
‘Irag Government, and the Chief Tscust Officer, South Africa, 
was expected to arrive in ‘Iraq in time for the 1928 campaign. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

The work at Rustam, near Baghdad, was continued on lines 
determined in previous years. It related mainly to cotton, wheat, 
and barley. 

When the farm was first founded there was no irrigation control 
on the upper reaches of the Diyala River from which its water 
supply is drawn. As control has increased and more canals have 
been brought into use the supply of water in the lower reaches has 
dwindled and at times only a small quantity of salty water is 
available for the farm. This has had an effect on the results of 
experiments, especially those on cotton. During the winter and 
spring the water is much less salty and cereals are accordingly 
less affected. 

The work on cotton included main varietal tests, an autumn flush 
experiment, an inconclusive manurial test, plant-breeding and 
propagation of selected strains. 

In view of the difference in climate between Basra and Baghdad, 
a cotton varietal test was begun at Basra and will be continued in 
subsequent years. 

The work on wheat, barley, and oats included varietal, irrigation, 
cultivation, seed-rate, sowing-date, bunt-control (Tilletin Tritict), 
dry-farming and artificial manure tests, principally on wheat. 
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Inspection was made of certain tests of wheat, barley, and oats 
sown in the Mosul, Arbil, and Kirkuk provinces in 1926, and it 
was found that varieties whose relative early maturing under 
Rustam conditions was well known did not always mature in the 
same order in Mosul and Arbil. | 


At Rustam, the ‘‘ Marquis ’’ wheat which ripens in Canada one 
hundred days after sowing, was found not to produce well-ripened 
grain. even with a growing period of twice that duration. 


Work was conducted on a small scale on oil-seed crops, including 
linseed, sesame, castor and sunflower. 

As regards silk-worms, the isolation of pure strains of indigenous 
silk-eges was continued. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry work, performed at Rustam, included salinity tests of 

water supplies and drainage effluents, soil analysis, and. analysis. 
of milk and of materials for the locust campaign. 

The soils analvsed included several samples from northern ‘Iraq. . 


ENTOMOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


The principal entomological research undertaken concerned the 
cotton boll-worm, buprestid beetles attacking willows and poplars, | 
mites damaging trees and plants, the hatching of locusts, and the 
selection of materials for poison-bait for them, and measures 
against rodents attacking maize, millets, and sorghum. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The College was opened at Rustam, near Baghdad, in November, 
1926. A three years’ course was arranged, designed for students 
who had passed satisfactorily through a secondary school. 


A British Principal and two ‘Iraqi lecturers were appointed to- 
the College from the Rustam Farm. Unfortunately, very few. 
secondary-school graduates applied for admission to the College and 
the unsatisfactory work of students who were admitted without 
secondary-school qualifications led to the institution of a two-years’ » 
course and a much less ambitious curriculum. For this course no- 
entrance examination was Imposed. All that was asked was ability 
to read and write, a knowledye of arithmetic, and evidence of 
general intelligence. Nevertheless, apart from twenty students 
who entered from the Teachers’ Training College, only seven_ 
students enrolled for the course opening in October, 1927. Tuition 
and lodgings are provided free, but a charge of Rs. 33 per mensem ; 
is made for food. The College includes botanical and chemical 
laboratories and lecture-rooms, and opportunities for recreation are 
provided. The shortage of textbooks and technical vocabularies in . 
Arabic increased the difficulties of both lecturers and students. It . 
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is to be feared that these agricultural courses will be found (as in 
India) not to attract youths of the classes really interested in 
agriculture and that they will be used merely as a means to secure 
Government appointments. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF. 


The department continued to suffer severely from lack of ‘Iraqi 
staff with suitable training. Its difficulties were increased by the 
addition to its duties of a locust campaign on a large scale without 
any extra permanent organisation for the purpose. 


The ‘Iraq Government sanctioned in November, 1927, the 
appointment of two additional British officers ; an Entomologist 
and a Geneticist. 


8.—The Civil Veterinary and Remount Department. 


STAFF AND INSTITUTIONS. 


The staff of the department was the same as last year except 
for the addition of one ‘Iraqi veterinary ofticer. 


In pursuance of the scheme for sending ‘Iraqi youths to India 
for training as veterinary surgeons, a competitive qualifying 
examination was held, but no candidate succeeded in attaining the 
standard fixed. As regards those already at the Bengal Veterinary 
College, only one out of three candidates passed the final examina- 
tion. Altogether, there were seven students in the Bengal 
College. 


The training locally of veterinary dressers and shoeing-smiths 
for the police force was continued. 


As during the previous year, nine hospitals and seven dispensaries 
were maintained in various provinces of ‘Iraq. Altogether, 60,607 
cases were treated, including 5,956 in-patients and 46,185 out- 
patients as well as 8,466 treated elsewhere by officers when on 
tour. 


The laboratory examination of smears and specimens received 
from all parts of the country was continued. 


‘iapecnion OF EK, XPORTED ANIMAL Peopucrs: 


To muiaed against the introduction into the United States of 
America of animal casings bearing contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable diseases, the United States Department of Agriculture 
prohibited the importation of such casings unless they were 
accompanied by certificates from: officials of a national Govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over the health of animals, to the effect 
that the animal casings were derived from healthy animals which 
had received ante- mortem and post-mortem inspections. This 
order took effect from the Ist December, 1927. 
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As the export of animal intestines from ‘Iraq forms a trade of 
considerable importance, fifteen slaughter-house inspectors were 
appointed to comply with the above requirements as far as animals 
slaughtered in municipal areas were concerned. In other areas 
where the Veterinary Department was not represented, such 
examination was carried out by medical officers. 


INTERNATIONAL MEASURES AGAINST EPIZOOTIC DISEASES. 


The Turkish Government arranged a Veterinary Conference at 
Adana, to which the Government of ‘Iraq was invited to send two 
representatives. A British and an ‘Iraqi veterinary officer attended 
the conference, which took place in November, and co-operated 
in drafting an agreement for the control of animal traffic across 
the Turcc-‘Iraq frontier, as a part of the campaign against 
epizootic diseases in both countries. At the end of the year the 
draft was under examination by the two Governments concerned. 


INCIDENCE OF DISEASE. 


12,765 deaths from contagious diseases amongst live stock were 
reported, as compared with 29,000, 15,652 and 4,656 in 1924, 1925 
and 1926, respectively. 

In addition to the diseases discussed separately below, the follow- 
ing were encountered—bihary fever, parasitic mange, ‘* surra,’’ 
necro-bacillosis, and strongylosis of the lungs and intestines. 


RINDERPEST. 


Once again this disease caused trouble, particularly in the Arbil 
and Sulaimaniya provinces. ‘Thirty-four virulent outbreaks were 
dealt with in these two provinces and those of “Amara and 
Diyala, and nine isolated outbreaks occurred in the provinces of 
Baghdad, Mosul, Karbala, Kut, and Dulaim. A total of 2,922 
deaths was reported and 21,489 head of cattle were protected with 
anti-rinderpest serum. 


ANTHRAX. 
Four cases amongst horses were reported and confirmed by micro- 
scopical examination. One camel also died of the disease. No 


case of occurrence amongst cattle, sheep, and goats was confirmed. 


HAEMORRHAGIC SEPTICAEMIA. 


Five smal] outbreaks were dealt with in. the provinces of Hilla, 
Diyala, Muntafiq, and Dulaim. 350 sheep, 67 cattle, and one 
horse died of the disease, whilst 245 sheep in Hilla province 
affected with the disease were slaughtered as a _ preventive 
measure, and 220 cattle and buffaloes were treated with protective 
inoculation. | 
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Buack QUARTER. 


One hundred and twenty deaths among cattle were reported in 
the provinces of ’Amara and Diyala. The disease was easilv 
suppressed by vaccinating 536 cattle and by restricting the move- 
ment of cattle from the affected areas. 


OTHER CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


Approximately 9,000 deaths amongst sheep and goats resulted 
from other contagious diseases such as contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
and sheep-pox. 

GLANDERS. 


Ninety animals were found to be affected, and were destroved. 
The districts of Khanagin and Baquba, both situated on the 
Baghdad-Persia route, were those most affected. 


Epizootic JiyYMPHANGITIS. 
Only nine cases were reported. 


RaBIEs. 


Eleven cases were confirmed, including one donkey, one horse, 
and one Jackal. 


4.—The Irrigation Department. 


The organisation of the department remained the same as in 
1926. 


The staff of the department consisted of 330 officials, of whom 
16 were British, 290 ‘Iraqis, and 24 Indians; a total increase on 
last year’s figures of 58. The supply of ‘Iraqi technical staff from 
the Baghdad School of Engineering, which is the only source of 
recruitment for the technical departments, was still inadequate. 


There is an urgent need for young ‘Iraqis trained as engineers to 
take up irrigation work as a career. 


FLOOD PROTECTION. 


The Tigris and Euphrates floods last from February to June and 
usually reach their highest level in April and May, respectively. 
The floods of the year under report were low and safely passed 
without reaching dangerous peaks or breaching the dykes. 

WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 

As usual after a low flood the supply was below normal but a 
change in the system of distribution by rotation on the middle 
Euphrates worked satisfactorily and met all requirements. 

The collection of hydraulic data was continued and, by means 
of the special appliances installed at the Rustam Farm, interesting 
statistics were obtained regarding the quantity of water required 
by different crops. | 
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The experimental land drainage system begun last year was com- 
pleted and gave remarkable results, a very salty area being washed 
quite clean in a few months. The experiment is being continued 
and enlarged. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. 


During the year under review considerable progress has been 
made in improving the control of canals by building distributary 
heads with standard regulating gates and pipe out-lets. The Hilla 
river branch, which is one of the most important canals in ‘Iraq, 
is being gradually brought under control and many of its open 
channel off-takes which led to considerable waste of water are now 
controlled. This policy is being steadily extended to all canals 
under the control of the department, the more important of which 
are the Khalis and Khorassan on the River Diyala. The usual 
silt clearance was carried out on a number of canals and the flood 
protection banks were kept in repair. 


PROJECTS. 

Funds will be asked for in the budget of 1928-29 for the con- 
struction of a masonry regulator on the River Hai to replace the 
earthen dam referred to last year. 

A considerable amount of data was collected in connection with 
the Habbaniya Flood Escape for the River Euphrates and a project 
has been worked out for the use of this escape during periods of 
high-river levels. | 

This scheme, if adopted, will safeguard valuable areas from 
inundation and eliminate to a great extent the damage done to 
crops on the lower Euphrates almost every year through flooding. 
It will also add some 70 per cent. to the low-water supply of the 
Fuphrates and increase correspondingly the area under summer 


crop. 
P NEW WORKS. 


The new Shaishubar branch of the Yusufiya Canal, referred to 
in last year’s Report, was completed and opened at the end of 
October, 1927, in time for the first waterings, and the canal area 
was successfully put under crop. This new canal which waters 
20,000 acres of land introduces into ‘Iraq innovations in water- 
distribution and control which show every sign of success. 

On the Khalis Canal, an important branch of the River Diyala, an 
improvement scheme was begun which included the excavation of 
about four kilometres of main canal, the construction of several 
regulators, a road bridge, and an escape. The purpose of the 
scheme is to ensure a more equitable distribution of water to the 
cultivators. Za | —— 

The two large masonry regulators at the heads of the Diwaniya 
and Dagharra branches of the Hilla branch of the River Euphrates, 
mentioned in the Report for the year 1926, have been under con- 
struction during the year under review and it is anticipated that 
the project will be completed by the middle of March, 1928. 
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An important drainage project primarily designed to relieve 
Karbala City and its neighbourhood of: unhealthy swamps was 
undertaken at a cost of Rs.1,81,000. This is the first work of its 
kind to be carried out on a large scale in ‘Iraq and will form part 
of the main drainage programme of the area bctween the 
Hussainiya and Bani Hassan Canals on the Euphrates. 


The construction of the non-return gate on a creek running ° 
through date gardens near Basra, referred to in last year’s Report, 
was completed. The creek was completely cleared of silt and a 
certain measure of irrigation control established. Since March, 
1927, other schemes have also been prepared for clearing silt from 
the creeks running through the Basra date gardens, and for 
creating better irrigation conditions. Three creeks, which had 
been badly fouled as a result of many years of neglect, have Deen 
silt-cleared this year. 


A further increase, amounting to 166, or double last year’s 
figure, has taken place in the number of privately-owned pumps 
installed to take water from the rivers. | 


As mentioned last year this 1s a very satisfactory form of 
development which is materially assisted by Government. Their 
presence this year when rainfall at sowing time was scanty, 
enabled large areas to be sown which could not otherwise have 
been cultivated. | 


5.—The State Domains Department. 


The State Domains Department has charge of the development 
of all lands belonging to the State. In co-operation with the 
Ministry of the Interior, and by use of the special legislation of 
1926, much has been done to bring State lands under better 
cultivation by means of leases to persons willing to instal irriga- 
tion pumps. 

The table on page 174 gives statistics concerning irrigation 
pumps installed during the last two years. 


The prospective pump-owner is usually an_ enterprising 
capitalist townsman, lacking land and anxious to develop a portion 
of the Domains already subject to tribal occupation. 


The townsman requires security for his capital outlay whilst 
the tribe objects to the land being leased in the name of another, | 
for fear of impairing its own claims on it. 


The policy adopted during the past year has been to grant a 
ten-year lease of the land to the shaikh or sirkal as representative 
of the tribe. The shaikh or sirkal then makes a cultivation agree-. 
ment for the same period with the pump-owner. This. arrange- 
ment, while preserving present claims on the land, gives the 
capitalist sufficient certainty of tenure to make it worth his while 
to instal a pump. All these cultivation agreements are scrutinized 
by the department. 
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A satisfactory feature is the extent to which the tribes them- 
selves are taking to cultivation by pump. During the last year 
or 80 over forty permits have been issued in which the tribal 
tenant and the pump-owner have been one and the same person. 


Some of the State lands, otherwise suitable, are not being 
developed by pumps because of the existence of an ‘‘ Uqr ’’ charge 
-on the land. Ugqr mghts (they were all acquired prior to 1870) 
entitle the holders to take a percentage of the gross crops varying 
from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. It is essentially an absentee land- 
lord’s charge, since by law the uqr holder is prevented from taking 
any part in the cultivation or development of the soil. When 
land was not intensively cultivated, this charge was not a heavy 
burden; but in present times, when capital has to be sunk in land 
in the form of pumps, or when crops expensive to rear (such as 
cotton) are grown, the ugr charge of between 2 per cent. and 
) per cent. of the gross crop tends to hold up the development of 
areas so encumbered. Proposals for the expropriation of these 
rights by the State are under discussion. 


A large number of orchards and date-palm groves have been 
planted on land which is technically State-owned. The owners 
of the trees have been in possession for so long that in most 
cases the Government is unable to claim any rent for the land, 
or to benefit from the fees which would normally be payable if 
the gardens were registered in the Land Registry Office. A law 
providing for the free alienation of fully-planted areas was pre- 
sented to Parliament. and passed with several amendments which, 
however, render its operation difficult. 


A serious obstacle to progress with the administration and aliena- 
tion of the Domains is the state of the present regulations and 
legislation, revision of which forms one of the maim aims of the 
department. 

Pump ENGINE STATISTICS. 


The following information was compiled early in 1927 and is 
only approximate :— 


1926-27. 1927-28. 
(a) Approximate number of pump 
engines burning kerosene ve 904 829 
Approximate B.H.P. of engines 15,000 13,150 
(b) Approximate number of pump 7 
engines burning fuel oil ag 218 396 
Approximate B.H.P. of — such 
engines — ed 7,800 13,000 
(c) Approximate number of pump 
engines burning mixture of fuel | 
oil and kerosene oe cies 150 210 
Approximate B.H.P. of — such | | 
engines zt oe 3,800 ~ 6,300 
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1926-27. 1927-28. 
(d) Estimated consumption of kerosene 
in pump engines Gallons 5,000,000 4,900,000 
Estimated consumption of fuel oil 
in pump engines ... Gallons 1,650,000 3,000,000 


6.—The Survey Department. 


During the year under review the department continued the map- 
ping of the country on a scale of 1/10,000. At the present slow 
rate of progress, due partly to the large amount of detail surveyed 
and partly to the lack of properly-trained staff, it will require 
almost a decade to complete this work for southern and central 
‘Iraq only. Moreover, as no primary triangulation exists cover- 
ing the whole country, the exact co-ordination of all work done is 
im possible. 

Negotiations were begun with two aerial survey companies 
regarding the mapping of an area of 1,070 square miles on either 
bank of the River Tigris north and south of Baghdad. The rapidity 
of this method of surveying is obvious but the experiment should 
determine further how far its comparative cost, accuracy, and ease 
of execution fit it to replace ordinary ground-surveys, some pro- 
cesses of which cannot be eliminated entirely even when aero- 
planes are employed. 

Until such time as accurate maps and fixed points of known 
position are available, the work of several departments such as 
those of Land Registration (Tapu), Irrigation, State Domains, 
and Revenue must remain inexact and any surveys that their own 
staff may make will be of little permanent value. 

Unfortunately, the shortage in the Survey Department of staff 
able or free enough to act as instructors, and the still greater short- 
age of suitable educated youths willing to learn the work, makes 
the day appear remote when it will be possible to accelerate the 
progress of work or transfer it entirely to local staff. Whether 
reluctance to become a surveyor is due to dislike of the discomforts 
of camp life or of the lengthy period of instruction prior to earn- 
ing a salary, is not altogether clear. 

The areas surveyed include— 

Scale 1/10,000.—600 square kms. in Diyala province, 30 
square kms. in Kut province near Aziziya, and 878 square 
kms. in Hilla province. 

Scale 1/5,000.—220 square kms. in the Basra-Qurna dite 
gardens. 

Scale 1/2,500.—Date gardens at Baquba, Shifta, Bubriz, 
Balad Ruz, Khanagin and Mandali, also between Basra and 
Qurna. 

Other work done includes traversing, triangulation, computa- 
tion, measurement of crops, levelling, establishment of bench- 
marks, drawing, tracing, and reproduction, the last including the 
printing of 36,787 maps, plans, and diagrams. 
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APPENDIX. 
List of Primary Electors Registered for the Parliamentary Elections of 

1924-25. ; 

Number 

Name of of Primary 
Province. ° Electors. 
Hilla... acs ae nee £33 sad ae Sas 61,333 
Dulaim ... aes — eae ee wis et ak 59,745 
Arbil ... soe stats eee Bae sie se wa 67 ,333 
Kut oe st — as sate ans sak en 57,991 
Basra... oa as ae ie se sai ay 95,346 
Baghdad se me wae Sas oe se sed 75,833 
Mosul ... ei _ nee fei nes Swe oe 91,919 
Divala ... ae oa eee ae bis a0 aug 34,349 
Kirkuk ... des sis ae ae en ane Ge 59,866 
"Amara ... Bie Sane sd sib ade ae 69,165 
Muntafig er ae a“ ae ke see ..- 106,674 
Karbala bes es ice ea =: Jets ass 18,492 
Diwaniya bee say _ ses a dies = 92,346 
Sulaimaniya ... es ade aid 32 sis ae 73,779 
964,171 


Law for the Assessment of Government Demand on Lands ‘‘ No. 18 of 1927.’' 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law: 


Article 1.—The Government shall be empowered to introduce any of the 
following methods of assessment of Government demand on lands in areas 
that may be selected. | 


(a) Takhmis or Tathlith, means the levy of the demand on the basis 
of the average annual demand for the preceding five or three years. 


(b) Fixed assessment in cash per unit of area, or per faddan (ice., pair 
of plough animals). 


Article 2.—The fixed assessment mentioned in the preceding article shall 
be graduated and classified in such a way as to correspond to local con- 
ditions in prices and encouragement of cultivators to undertake land 
development. . 

Article 3.—The Government shall issue regulations for the application of 
the above methods. 


. Article 4.—Assessment methods stipulated in Nidham al Ashar shall 
continue to. be applied in areas in which the above methods will not be 
introduced. 7 


_ 4 
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Article 5.—This law shall not contradict the provisions of the Nidham al 
Ashar except in the assessment methods provided in Article I above. 


Article 6.—This law shall come into force from the date of its publication 
in the Guvernment (Gazette; for a period of five years. 


Article 7.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of this 
Law. | 


Made at Baghdad this 27th day of February, 1927, and 25th day of 
Sha’ban, 1345. 


Falsa. 
Ja’PAR AL ‘ASKARI, Yasin aL HaswiMy, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 


(Published in the Waqay?’ al ‘Iragiya, No. 519, dated the 9th March, 1927.) 


The Agricultural Lands (Rates of Government Demand) Law ‘‘ No. 42 of 
1927.”’ 
We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


1. This Law shall be called ‘‘ The Agricultural Lands Coe of Govern- 
ment Demand) Law, No. 42 of 1927.” 


2. In this Law, the term ‘‘ Lands ”’ shall include all lands the produce of 
which is subject to the payment of ‘Ashar to Government. 


Lift-lands shall include those irrigated by karid, mechanical pump, na’ur 
and Dulab, or by the tabiyah method and such other means of irrigation and 
shall include also lands irrigated by springs and privately owned channels 
and by kahriz. 


Flow-lands shall include lands irrigated by canals flowing from rivers ‘or 
lakes or marshes, and shall also include lands of ‘‘ kibis’’ cultivation, and 
shatis and islands which emerge in rivers at the same time as the foreshores. 


3. On all unalienated Miri lands, except as provided in Articles 10 and 11 
below, tho share due to Government from all crops grown thereon shall be 
20 per cent. if the lands are irrigated by flow, and 10 per cent. if the 
lands are irrigated by lift or by rain. 


If any crop is irrigated partly by flow and partly by lft, the Minister 
of Finance shall be empowered to fix an intermediate demand between 10 
and 20 per cent., and his decision in this respect shall be final. 


4. On all unalienated Miri lands, a share (additional ‘to the shares men- 
tioned in Article 3 of this Law) shall be pavable to Government as rent 
or mallakiyah for the land. Such rent shall be:— 


a) 10 per cent. on flow lands watered by canals which receive ater 
permanently or are in good and efficient condition or near to markets, 
and on all rice lands wherever situated. 5 per cent. on flow lands 
watered by canals in inefficient condition or farther from markets, 
24 per cent. on flow lands irrigated by channels which receive water 
only in the case of high river floods, and which are liable in some 
years to leave the crops inadequately watered. 


(b) 5 per cent. on lands irrigated by rain only. 
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(c) 24 per cent. on lift lands which have the advantages of fertility, 
nearness to markets or low lift in summer, and 1 per cent. on lands 
which are less fertile or are farther from markets or have higher lift 
in summer or remote from sources of water. 


5. The Minister of Finance is empowered to classify all lands under the 
above classifications, and to demand Government share and rent accordingly, 
and subsequently to modify such classification should it appear to him that 
the conditions of cultivation or irrigation or transport or other circum- 
stances of any land demand its reclassification. The decision of the 
Minister of Finance as to such classification shall be final. 


6. On all alienated miri lands, mulk lands, or true wagqf hands, the 
Government share shall be as laid down in Article 3, subject to Article 7 
below. 

7, On all mulk or alienated miri lands in the Tapu sanads of which the 
Government share is stated, and is less than the share as laid down in 
Article 3 above, the Government share will be taken at the lower rates as 
specified in the sanads: but this Article shall apply only if demands have 
actually been made on those lands at such lower rates for a period of not 
less than 10 years prior to the publication of this Law. 


8. In the case of lands on which a Mugharis or Muzari’ has agreed to pay 
a higher rent than is specified in this Law, such higher rent shall be payable 
by him. Similarly if the rent previously agreed, between Government and 
the Mugharis or Muzari’ is lower than is specified in this law, the Govern- 
ment shall continue to demand at such lower rate. In both cases such 
rates shall continue during the period agreed upon. 


9. If any land is subject to a cash maqtu’ or badal which, at the date of 
coming into force of this Law, is equivalent in amount to the true value 
of the Government share as calculated at the rates in force prior to this 
Law, then such cash maqtu’ or badal shall be revised so as to be equivalent 
to the true value of the Government share calculated at the rates brought 
into force by this Law. 


10. Land situated on the frontier may, for administrative reasons, have 
special fiscal treatment for a period not exceeding three years in accordance 
with special regulations to be made therefor. 


11. The Government shall be empowered to lay down regulation pre- 
scribing, for a period not exceeding seven years, lower rates than those 
stated in Articles 3 and 4 above in the case of any type of crop or produce 
of the soil whose cultivation it is desired to encourage. 


12. The Government may abstain from collection of mallakiyah, for a 
period of not more than five vears from the publication of this Law, in 
respect of lands which, although being unalienated property of Government, 
have, for a period of 10 years immediately preceding the coming into force 
of this Law, not been treated by Government as subject to the payment of 
rent or mallakiyah. 
as Regulations shall be issued for facilitating the enforcement of this 

aw. 

14. This Law shall come into force with effect from the lst April, 1927. 

15. The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of this Law. 

Made at Baghdad the 19th day of April, 1927, and the 16th day of 
Shawal, 1345. 

Falsau. 
Ja’PAR AL ‘ASKARI, Yasin aL Hasuiq, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 


(Published in the Wagayi’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 537, dated: the 1st May, 1927.) 
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Law for the Improvement of Cotton Cultivation, Ginning and Trade 
‘* No. 26 of 1927.’’ 
We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 

Article 1.—This Law shall be called ‘‘ The Cotton Law,’’ No. 26 of 1927. 

Article 2.—The Minister of Interior may, from time to time, by notifica- 
tion to be published in the Official Gazette, specify the varieties or strains 
of cotton seeds, the areas fit for such seeds and the plantations harmful 
to cotton cultivation, provided that such notifications are published at least 
two months before the cultivation season. 

Article 3.—Persons desirous of growing cotton in the specified areas shall 
sow the seed allotted for these areas in the notification mentioned in 
Article 2. | | 

Article 4.—No kind of harmful plantation to cotton may be grown in the 
fields allotted for cotton or in their vicinity. 

Article 5.—Every person may erect or use ginning machinery after obtain- 
ing the permission of the Minister ot Interior. 

Article 6.—The Minister of Interior may, from time to time, issue the 
necessary regulations, to be complied with by persons growing, ginning 
or trading in cotton, in regard to:— 

'  A-~-Determination of what should be observed for the improvement 

of cotton variety, its cultivation and the facility of its cultivation. 

B—Protection of cotton from insects. 

C—The cleaning of cotton. 

D—Cotton storage. 

E—The ginning and baling of cotton. 

F—The grading of cotton. 

G—Furnishing of information as may be required such = as 
statistics, etc. 

H—Precautions to be adopted for the protection from fire and flood 
or in regard to insurance. 

Article 7.—The Minister of Interior, or such person as is authorised by 
him, may enter or inspect the ginnery at any time during the working 
hours of the ginnery. 

Article 8.—Any person contravening the provisions of this Law or the 
Regulations issued under the Law shall be punished with a fine not 
exceeding Re. 250. 

Article 9.—If any person is sentenced three times within two years for 
contravening the provisions of this Law or the Regulations issued under 
this Law and which affect cotton ginneries, the Minister of Interior may 
order—in addition to the fine mentioned in Article 8—the temporary 
suspension of the ginnery for a period not exceeding one year. 

If the ginnery is suspended for three times in five successive years the 
Minister of Interior may withdraw the permission granted for the erection 
or use of that ginnery. 

Article 10.—The Cotton Proclamation of 1920 is hereby cancelled. 

Article 11.—All regulations issued under this Law shall come into force 
after their publication in the Government Gazette. 

Article 12.—The Minister of Interior is charged with the execution of 
this Law. 

Made at Baghdad this 20th day of March, 1927, and the 17th day of 
Ramadhan, 1345. 

Fatsan 
Ja’FAR AL ‘ASKARI, Raswip ‘Att, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Interior. 


(Published in the Waqayi’ al ‘Traqiya, No. 524, dated the 27th March, 1997.) 
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The Property Tax Law ‘‘ No. 35 of 1927.” 


We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 


| CHapTerR I.—PREAMBLE. | 
Article 1.—This Law shall be called ‘‘ The Property Tax Law,’’ No. 35 of 


1927. 
Article 2.—The ee prescione used in this Law shall bear the following 


meanings :— 


(a) ‘‘ Finance Authorities.”’ The Minister of Finance or persons 
duly authorised on his behalf. 
(b) ‘‘ Villages.’’ Every village comprising 50 or more permanent 


dwelling houses excluding mud and reed huts. (If there be any doubt 
as to the number and kind of the houses the Administrative Council 


of the Liwa will decide in the matter). . | 
(c) ‘‘ Dwelling Houses.’’ Any permanent house exclusively used as 
a place of habitation. 
(d) ‘‘ Properties.’’— 
(i) Houses including courtyards and land adjoining the same. 
(11) Shops, warehouses, khans, hammams, ‘ alwas, factories and 


workshops including courtyards or lands of whatever size adjoining 
same and used in connection therewith and all other places and 


sites used for commercial purposes. 

(iii) All stationary river craft which are used exclusively for the 
installation of machinery or for the storage of goods, or as 
laundries, coffeeshops, or for any other commercial purpose. 

(e) ‘‘ Government Properties.’’ Properties of which the Treasury 
is the legal owner. 

(f) ‘‘ Owner.’’ The owner or the person in possession of the property 
or the mutawalli of the Waqaf. 


OnarTer I1.—RHRate or Tax. 


Article 3.—There shall be levied annually by the Government a tax of 
10 per cent. of the yearly value of all properties as defined in Article 2, 
subject to the partial or total exemptions set out under Chapter III. 


CHapter III.—Exemprrons. 
Article 4.—No tax shall be payable in respect of the following pro- 


perties :— 

(a) Government properties of any description and however used. 

(b) Properties belonging to the Municipalities which do not produce 
any revenue and are used for public purposes. 

(c) All Mosques, Takias, Churches, places of worship, Monasteries 
and their dependent properties provided that the same are the pro- 
perty of (and are occupied or used by) the religious authorities in 
charge of such institutions. : 


(d) Schools and other educational or benevolent institutions which are 
the property of (and are occupied or used by) the Communities and > 


Associations managing the same. 


(e) Properties exempted in accordance with treaties or agreements 
which have been or may be concluded between the ‘Iraq Government 


and Foreign States. 
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(f) Dwelling houses inhabited by the owners if the assessed yearly 
value is :— 


(1) Rs. 150 or less in the case of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul 
Municipalities, and 


(11) Rs. 75 or less in the case of any other town or village. 


(g) All properties situated outside towns and villages if the assessed 
yearly value thereof is Rs. 200 or less. 


(h) All buildings (erected in the fields and villages) which are used 
for agricultural purposes such as storehouses for agricultural produces, 
dumps for agricultural machinery, plant and implements, places for 
shelter of animals and cattle and places used for silk-worm breeding, 
cotton ginning and flax manerating and other similar buildings. 


(i) Machinery, tools and mechanical plant, metal pipes and tanks 
used specially for the development of the natural resources of ‘Iraq. 
This exemption from the tax shall not include the sites and buildings 
on which such machinery, pipes and tanks are erected. 


Artscle 5.—In the case of the first class of properties specified in 
Article 4 (f) if the yearly value of the property is over Rs. 150, the tax 
will then be levied on the annual value after the deduction of Rs. 150, and 
in the case of the second class of properties specified in Article 4 (f) if 
the yearly value is over Rs. 75, then the tax will be levied on the yearly 
value after the deduction of Rs. 75. 


Article 6.—A property will be exempted from the tax if it has remained 
unoccupied for three months and over. 


Article 7.—Properties which are newly constructed will be exempted from 
the tax when they are completed or when they have become suitable for 
utilization, for a period of a complete one year. This exemption applies 
to properties which are newly constructed on the sites of ruined properties 
although these are liable to the tax. No one will be accorded this exemp- 
tion who does not notify the Finance Authorities within two months from 
the date of the commencement of construction of the nature of the property 
which he desires to construct or renew. 


Article 8.—The Government may exempt from the tax:— 


(a) The residence and official premises of representatives of Foreign 
States and of duly accredited Consuls provided that the property 
belongs to the State concerned. 


(b) Industrial Houses which are constructed and used for industrial 
purposes the encouragement and revival of which is desired by it, for a 
temporary period not exceeding 10 years. 


(c) All properties constructed for the settlement of nomadic tribes 
for a period not exceeding 20 years from the date of completion of the 
construction thereof. 


CHapteR IV.—ASSESSMENT OF THE Tax. 


Article 9.—The Minister of Finance is empowered to convene Assessment 
Committees as specified in the following Articles, when occasion demands, 
and he shall declare the date from which a general assessment shall run and 
this general assessment shall remain in force for a period of five years. 


Assessments made under the old law, and individual reassessments made 
following appeal, or new assessments of individual properties to be made 
under Articles 10, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17, shall remain in force, subject to 
the partial or total exemptions mentioned in Chapter III, until a general 
assessment, has taken place. 
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Article 10.—For the purpose of assessing the yearly value of properties 
a committee shall be constituted in each Qadha to be called ‘“‘ The Assess- 
ment Committee.’? Such Committees shall be composed of two official 
members to be nominated by the Mutasarrif, and two non-official members 
to be nominated by the Mutasarrif (in the Headquarters Qadha of the 
Liwa) or by the Qaimmaqam (in the other Qadhas) from amongst twice the 
required number of persons nominated by the Municipal Council who have 
experience of properties’ affairs. 

In the headquarters of the Baghdad, Basra and Mosul Qadhas, the 
Minister of Finance is empowered to appoint such number of committees 
as may be found necessary. 

Each Committee to be composed of two official members appointed by the 
Finance Authorities and two non-official members to be appointed by the 
Mutasarrif from amongst twice the number required of persons nominated 
by the Municipal Council who have experience of properties’ affairs. 


The Assessment Committees will assemble at such times and places and 
will issue such notifications of their sittings to the public as may be neces- 
sary. In all Assessment Committees a quorum shall be constituted by the 
President (who shall be the senior official member) and two other members 
of whom one shall be an official. 

Article 11.—The decisions of all Committees set up under this law shall 
be by majority of votes; the President having a casting vote. Al) such 
bodies may summon, before them, any person concerned whom they desire 
to question and may require the production of such documents as appear 
relevant to the proceedings. They or persons duly authorised by them 
may at all reasonable hours of the day in company of the Mukhtar or two 
other reliable persons of the Mahalla or the village, enter and inspect any 
property within the area of their jurisdiction; provided that the occupants 
have been notified of such intention and their convenience duly considered. 
They may also require the occupants to give any information concerning 


the same. 

Article 12.—The amount of the annual rent, at the time of assessment, 
will be taken as the yearly value of the properties on lease. If the pro- 
perty is not leased, or if the alleged rent appears to the Assessment Com- 
mittee not to be genuine, then the Assessment Committee will assess the 
value having regard to the following considerations :— 

(a) The size, materials, style and state of repair of the property, 
the space available for use and the amenities and value of the site. 


(b) The use to which the property is put. 
(c) The rent paid for, or the revenue produced by, other similar pro- 
perties in the same locality. 
Article 13.—The assessment of any jointlv-owned property shall be made 
on the whole property and not on each share separately. 


Article 14.—Notification of assessment results shall commence as soon as 
the assessment of each Mahalla of a Town or Village is complete. Notifica- 
tion shall in the first instance be in writing to every taxpayer affected. 
Thereafter, a complete list of assessments of the area to be notified shall 
be affixed in prominent and suitable places: Every such list ghall be 
signed by the President, shall contain the date of signature and shall be 
affixed within three days after that date. This date is the date of publica- 
tion of the assessment. 

Article 15.—Every person liable to the tax should notify the Finance 
Authorities within a period of one month of any property which has 
enjoyed total or partial exemption as specified in the Articles under 
Chapter III and subsequently so used that the exemption no longer 
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applies. Also anyone who effects any change in his property should notify 
the Finance Authorities of such change within a period of one month after 
the completion of the work or after the property in which changes have 
been effected is suitable for use. Any person who contravenes the provi- 
sions of this Article shall be liable to pay double the tax for the period 
undeclared. 


Article 16.—The Finance Authorities shall order a reassessment :— 

(a) When the taxpayer has submitted a claim on the grounds that 
his property has been destroyed or it has sustained damages or that 
the use to which it is put brings it within the exemptions mentioned 
in the Articles under Chapter III. 


(b) When the taxpayer has submitted a claim proving that the 
revenue of his property has decreased by 20 per cent. or more, since 
the last assessment. | 


(c) When it appears to the Finance Authorities that the annual 
value of a property has increased by 20 per cent. or more, since the 
last assessment. 

Reassessment under paras. (b) and (c) cannot be made more than once 
in any one year. 


Article 17.—In the cases mentioned in Article 16 the Finance Authori- 
ties shall refer the matter to an Assessment Committee as provided in 
Article 10 of this law. The Committee will proceed to reassess the yearly 
value of the property and will publish the assessment in the manner 
hereinbefore mentioned. Such revised reassessment shall be enforced :— 

(a) In the case of Article 16 para. (a); from the first day of the 
month after liability to reassessment, and 

(b) In the case of Article 16 paras. (b) and (c) from the first day of 
the month after the revised assessment. 


CHarpter V.—APpPrEAL AND REVISION. 

Article 18.—Either the Finance Authorities or any persons aggrieved 
by any assessment made by the Assessment Committee may appeal to the 
Revision Committee in the Qadha Headquarters concerned. The Revision 
Committees shall be constituted as follows :— 

(a) In the Headquarters Qadha of the Liwa:— 

President—In the Liwas of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul, an 
official nominated by the Minister of Finance, and in all other 
Liwas the Mutasarrif. 

One member—A Government official (who should be the Mamur 
Tapu or Engineer, or if none exists the Muhasib or another 
official to be appointed by the Mutasarrif). 

Two members—To be elected by the Liwa Administrative Coun- 
cil, from among its elected members. 

(b) In all other Qadhas :— 

President—The Qaimmaqam. 

One member—A Government official (who should be the Mamur 
Tapu or Engineer, or if none exists the Mudir Mal or another 
official to be appointed by the Qaimmaqam). 

Two members—To be elected by the Qadha Administrative 
Council, from among its elected members. 

Article 19..-No member of an Assessment Committee is eligible for mem- 
bership of the Revision Committee. 

At meetings of a Revision Committee a quorum shall be constituted by 
the President and two other members of whom one shall be an official. 
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Article 20.—Appeal to the Revision Committee shall be by petition pre- 
sented to the Assessment Committee not more than 30 days, unless the 
owner of the property be absent and there is no one else to act on his 
behalf, then 60 days, after the publication of the Assessment List. 


Separate petition must be submitted in respect of each of the properties 
and shall set out :— 
(a) The date of publication of the assessment, 
(b) Particulars of the property and the assessment, and 


(c) Grounds of appeal. 

In the case of appeals lodged by the Finance Authorities a second copy 
will be passed to the person liable to pay the tax. Such person will be 
granted a period of 10 days in which to make written or verbal repre- 
sentations to the Revision Committee before the Revision Committee 


disposes of the petition. 

On receipt of a petition of appeal the President of the Assessment Com- 
mittee will immediately give a receipt therefor and will forward the peti- 
tion to the Revision Committee after recording the amount of the assess- 
ment appeal against and the date of publication of the assessment and 
other particulars which may concern the petition. 

Article 21.—The Revision Committee in disposing of appeals shall take 
the evidence of persons possessing local knowledge and make such enquiries 
and call for such documents as are necessary. The property shall be in- 
spected by not less than two members, one of whom shall be a Government 
official and the other non-official. The Revision Committee may, thereafter, 
either dismiss the appeal or vary the assessment. On conclusion of the 
appeal the decision shall be notified to the Assessment Committee concerned 
which shall publish the decision in the manner prescribed in Article 14. 


Article 22.—The decision of the Revision Committee on all matters con- 
cerning appeals against assessment shall be final. 

Article 23.—The Minister of Finance shall set up a ‘‘ Property Tax 
Board ’’ to be composed of a President and two members for the purpose 
of considering matters affecting the enforcement of this law and procedure. 
At the meetings of this board no quorum shall be constituted except by 
the presence of all of its members. 

Upon matters affecting the enforcement of this law and procedure, refer- 
ence can be made by each of the two parties (the property owners and 
the Finance Authorities) to the Property Tax Board. 

If the Board finds that in respect of any property the law or procedure 
has been misapplied or fraudulently evaded, it may order a fresh assessment 
in respect of that property; such reassessment to take effect from the date 
of the notification of the original assessment. 

’ Decisions of this Board shall be final upon any matter which they are 
competent to consider. 


CuHaPtER VI.—CoLueEcTIion. 


| Article 24.—The tax shall be collected in two equal instalments; the first 
falling due on the lst April and the second on the lst October. 


Article 25.—No taxpayer shall have the right to hesitate in paying the 
tax or to delay it on the ground that an appeal has been made to the 
Revision Committee or to the Property Tax Board. He shall be entitled 
to claim refund of such amount (if any) as may have been paid in excess 
if the assessment be reduced. If the assessment be increased, then the 
amount of the increase for that year shall be paid. 


Article 26.—The owner of the property is liable for payment of the tax. 
If he is unknown or cannot be traced or is absent from ‘Iraq, then the 
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occupant of the property shall be asked to pay the tax, subject to his right 
of recovery from the owner, and if he declines to do so the Finance 
Authorities shall have the right of leasing the property for the purpose of 
realising the tax due only. 

Article 27.—In cases of property owned by two or more persons in un- 
divided shares: os 

(a) If the occupier is one of the co-owners, the tax will be paid by 
occupier. 

(vb) If the occupier is not one of the co-owners ae tax will be paid 
by the co-owners proportionately to their shares except only in cases 
where they exceed five in number (whether all are present or not) or 
when their shares are not ascertainable by the Finance Authorities 
in which cases the tax will be paid by the occupier and if he declines 
to do so the Finance Authorities may lease the property concerned 
for the purposes of realising the tax due only. 

(c) Any notice or warning served on one of such co-owners shall be 
deemed to be served on them all, and any legal apphcations made by 
one of such co-owners shall be deemed to have been made on behalf of 
all such owners. 

(d) The taxpayer, whoever he may be, is eutitled to claim refund 
of the tax from the persons liable to pay the tax each proportionately 
to his share. 

Article 28.—Amounts due on account of the tax shall be recovered in 
accordance with the provisions of the laws concerning the recovery of 
Government dues. The tax shall be a first charge on the property. 

Government departments should perform no transaction in respect of 
any property unless it has been ascertained that the tax due on such 
property has been paid in full. 


CHAPTER VII.—PENALTIES. 


Article 29.— Any person who has an interest in a property and who without 
valid excuse :— 
(i) Declines to attend before the Committees or. the Property Tax 
Board when required to do so, or 
(11) refuses or neglects to supply such information or produce such 
documents as may be required of him by the Committees or the Property 
Tax Board, or 
(i11) prevents or obstructs members of these Committees or persons 
duly authorised from entering and inspecting properties according to 
the provision of Article 11, 
shall, on conviction before the Courts, be punished by fine not exceeding 
Rs. 50 which may be increased to Rs. 100 on repetition of the offence or the 
commission of another offence before the sentence. 


Cuaprer VIII.—ExecuTion or THE Law. 


Article 30.—This law shall come into force on the 1st April, 1927, and 
will supersede the Property Tax Law for 1923. 


Article 31.—The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of 
this Law. 


Made at Baghdad the 30th day of March, 1927, and the 27th day of 
Ramadhan, 1345. 

FAISAL. 

Ja’FAR AL ‘ASKARI, Yasin At HasHIMI. 

Prime Minister. Minister of Finance. 


* +b 
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Law Governing the Employment of Foreigners in Government Posts 


‘© No. 36 of 1927.” 
WE, KING or ‘ITRAQ. 
With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 
Article 1.—No foreigner shall be appointed to any post of the Government 
unless there is no ‘Iraqi who accepts the same and is able to carry out 


the duties entailed and provided that the Council of Ministers had decided 
that it is necessary to appoint a foreigner to that post. 


Article 2.—The conditions of service of the foreigner and his rate of 
pay shall be decided by the Council of Ministers, each case separately. 


Article 3.—Nothing in this Law shall affect the rights of the foreign 
officials arising out of agreements concluded before the coming into force 
of this Law, provided that their re-employment is not renewed except in 
accordance with Articles 1 and 2 of this Law. 


Article 4.—This Law shall not affect the provisions of the Anglo-‘Iraq 
Treaty and its subsidiary agreements. 

Article 5.—This Law shall come into force from the date of its publication 
in the Government Gazette. 

Article 6.—The Ministers are charged with the execution of this Law. 


Made at Baghdad this 2nd day of April, 1927, and the 3lst day of 
Ramadhan, 1345. 


FAISAL. 
Ja’FAR AL ’ASKARI, RasuHip ‘ALI, Yasin AL HasHIMI, 
Prime Minister and Minister of Interior. Minister of Finance. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Ravr At CHADIRCHI, Nuri At Sa’Ip, Mvugp. Amin Zak1, 
Minister of Justice. Minister of Defence. Minister of Commns. ¢& 


Works. 
ABpUuL MAHDI. 
Minister of Education. 


(Published in the Waqay?’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 531, dated the 14th April, 1927.) 


The Raiding and Plunder (Forbiddance of) Law ‘‘ No. 47 of 1927.” 
We, KING or ‘IRAQ. 


With the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, do hereby 
order the enactment of the following Law :— 

Article 1.—Every ‘Iraqi or person residing in ‘Iraq who commits an act of 
raiding, plunder or highway robbery or who participates in a raiding, 
plunder or highway robbery in the territories of a State at peace with 
‘Iraq shall be punished with Penal Servitude or with imprisonment not 
exceeding seven years or with fine or with both punishments. 


Article 2.—The properties obtained in the raiding, plunder or highway 
robbery shall be recovered and shall be disposed of as considered advisable 
by the Government in addition to the penalty to which the criminal shall 
be sentenced in accordance with Article 1 of this Law. 


Article 3.—Legal proceedings in accordance with this Law shall not take 
place unless the approval of the Minister of Interior is obtained. 
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Article 4.—The Minister of Interior is charged with the execution of this 


Law. 
Made at Baghdad this 4th day of May, 1927, and the 2nd day of Dhil 
Qa’da, 1345. 
FaIsab. 
Ja’FAR AL ‘ASKARI, Raswip ‘ALI, 
Prime Minister. Minister of Interior. 


(Published in the Wagayi’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 541, dated the 11th May, 1927.) 


income Tax Law. 
ARRANGEMENT OF ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE. 
1. Title. 
2. Definitions. 
3. Administration. 
4. Securities and Warrants of Appointment. 
5. Imposition of Tax. 
6. Basis of assessment. 
7. Special periods of assessment. 
8. Exemptions. 
9. Deductions allowed. 
10. Allowances for Wear and Tear. 
11. Deductions not allowed. 
12. Trade Losses. 
13. Married Women. 
14. Rate of Tax. 
15. Dividends. 
16. Deductions from Dividends. 
17. Salaries. 
18. Tax leviable by deduction or otherwise. 
19. Temporary Residents. 
20. Chargeability of Trustees, ete. 
21. Chargeability of Agents, etc. 
22. Incapacitated persons, 
23. Lists required from agents, etc. 
24. Responsibility of Managers of Corporate bodies, etc. 
25. Indemnification of representatives. 
26. Deceased persons. 
27. Discontinuance of businesses, etc. 
28. Notice of chargeability, returns and production of information. 
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Official information, 

Partnership. 

Signature of Notices. 

Service of Notices. 

Finance Authorities to make assessments. 
Place of assessment. 

Additional assessments, 

Notice of assessment. 

Appeals against assessments. 

By whom appeals to be heard. | 
Special provisions for the hearing of appeals. 
Special Appeal Committee. 

Right of person assessed to appeal to Special Appeal Committee. 
Voting. 

Finality of decisions. 
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‘44. Appeal on question of law. 

45. Rights of person assessed to appeal to Court of Cassation. 
46. Information to be furnished to Court of Cassation. Costs, etc. 
47. Errors in assessment Notices, etc. 

48. Procedure when Appeal pending. 

49. Notice of payment. 

50. Penalty for non-payment and enforcement of payment. 
51. Collection after Appeal. 

52. Refunds. 

53. Official Secrecy. 

54. Offences and Penalties. 

55. Additional offences and penalties. 

56. Prohibition of Civil Suits. 

57. Regulations. 

58. Execution of law. 


Wr, THE KING or ‘IRAQ, 


Pursuant to the approval of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies do 
hereby order as follows :— 


Title. 1. This Law shall be called the Income Tax ‘aw: 1927: it shall come 
into force on the Ist April, 1927. , 
Definitions. 2. In this Law, unless the context otherwise requires :— 


(1) Agricultural Income means: 
Income derived from agricultural produce in ‘Iraq by the cultiya- 


tor thereof, or by any person who, under the law or custom of the land, 
is entitled to a share in such produce. 


(2) Appellate Authority shall mean a Majlis Idara or General Appeal 


Committee or Special Appeal Committee appointed under oe cad 
for the hearing of appeals. 





(3) ‘Company ’’ means any company incorporated or registered 
under any law in force in ‘Iraq, and any company which though in- 
corporated or registered outside ‘Iraq carries on business or has an 
office or place of business therein. 


(4) ‘* Person ”’ includes a body of persons. 


(5) ** Body of persons’? means any body politic, corporate or 
collegiate and any company, fraternity, fellowship or society of persons 
whether corporate or not corporate. 


(6) ‘‘ Ineapacitated person’? means any infant, or person legally 
restrained from managing his or her own affairs. 


(7) ‘© Tax’? means the income tax imposed by this Law. 


(8) ‘Year of assessment’? means the period of 12 months com- 
mencing on the Ist day of Rae in each year. 


(9) ‘Chargeable income’’ means the aggregate amount of the 
income described in hee 5 which remains after allowing the 
appropriate deductions and exemptions under this Law. 


(10) ‘‘ Finance Authorities’? means any officials authorised by the 
Ministry of Finance to exercise any of the powers granted under this 
law for the assessment and collection of the tax. 


dminis- 3. For the due administration of this Law the Minister of Finance may 
“ation. appoint such officials and under such designations as may be necessary. 


The Minister of Finance may, unless otherwise provided herein, 
authorise such officials to exercise any of the powers given to the Finance 
Authorities under this Law. 
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‘4. The Minister of Finance may require any official appointed under 
this Law to furnish such security as he may consider necessary and he 
shall provide every official, on appointment, with a warrant stating his 
designation. 


5. Tax shall, subject to the provisions of this Law, be payable at the rate 
specified hereafter for the year of assessment commencing on the lst day 
of April, 1927, and for each subsequent vear of assessment upon the income 
of any person which within the meaning of this Law accrues in or 16 
derived from or received in ‘Iraq in respect of :— 

(a) Gains or profits from any trade, business, profession or vocation, 
for whatever period of time such trade, business, or profession or 
vocation may have been carried on or exercised. 

(ob) Gains or profits from any employment, including the estimated 
annual value of any quarters or board or residence or of any other 
allowance granted in respect of employment whether in money or 
otherwise. 


(c) Dividends, interest or discounts. 
(d) Any pension charge or annuity. 


Where any income is received otherwise than in money the value of such 
income shall be estimated in money. 


6. Tax shall, unless there be any express provision to the contrary in 
this Law, be charged, levied and collected for each year of assessment upon 
the chargeable income of any person for the year immediately preceding 
the year of assessment. 


7. Where the Finance Authorities are satisfied that any person usually 
makes up the accounts of his trade or business on some day other than 
that immediately preceding any year of assessment, the Finance Authori- 
ties may permit the gains or profits of that trade or business to be com- 
puted for the purpose of this Law upon the income of the year terminating 
on that day in the year immediately preceding the year of assessment on 
which the accounts of the said trade or business have been usually made 


up. 
8. There shall be exempt from the tax :— 

(a) Agricultural income. 

(b) Income from property on which tax is paid under the Property 
Tax Law. 

(c) The income of H.M. the King. 

(d) The income of the Ministry of Awqaf and of any ecclesiastical, 
charitable or educational institutions of a public character in so far 
as such income is not derived from a trade or business carried on hy 
such Ministry or Institution. 

(e) The emoluments pavable to the High Commissioner and his staff 
and to duly accredited Diplomatic and Consular representatives of 
foreign countries in respect of their offices or in respect of services 
rendered by them in their official capacity. 

(f) Income derived from the possession of animals subject to kodah. 

(g) Any income chargeable to tax under this Law which has been 
exempted by any other law. 

(h) Any official emoluments received from H.B.M.’s Government, 

provided that nothing in this connection shall be construed to exempt in 


the hands of the recipients any dividends, interest, bonuses, salaries or 
wages earned or paid wholly or in part out of the income 60 exempted. 
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9.—(1) For the purpose of ascertaining the chargeable income of any 
person there shall be deducted all outgoings and expenses wholly and 
exclusively incurred, during the year in respect of which tax is charged, 
by such person in the production of the income, including :— 


(a) Sums payable by such person by way of interest upon any money 
borrowed by him where the Finance Authorities are satisfied that the 
interest was payable on capital employed in acquiring the income; 


(b) The rent or, where the occupier is also the owner, the estimated 
annual value of such portion of any land or building as is used for the 
purpose of acquiring the income; i 

(c) Where any person has expended any sum in replacing any plant 
or machinery which was used or employed in euch trade, business, 
profession or vocation and which has become obsolete, an amount 
equivalent to the cost of the machinery replaced after deducting from 
that cost such sum as shall represent the total depreciation which has 
occurred by reason of exhaustion, or wear and tear since the date of 
purchase of such plant or machinery, and any sum realised by the 
sale thereof ; ; 


(d) Any sum expended for repair of plant and machinery employed 
in acquiring the income or for the renewal, repair, or alteration of 
any implement, utensil or article so employed; 


(e) Bad debts incurred in any trade, business, profession or vocation | 
proved to the satisfaction of the Finance Authorities to have become 
bad during the year in respect of which tax is charged and doubtful 
debis to the extent that they are respectively estimated to the satis- 
faction of the Finance Aufhorities to have become bad during the said 
year notwithstanding that such bad or doubtful debts were due -and 
payable prior to the commencement of the said year, provided that 
all sums recovered during the said year on account of amounts previously. 
written off or allowed in respect of bad and doubtful debts shall be 
treated as receipts of the trade, business, poe or vocation for 
that year; 

(f) Such other deductions as may be prescribed by any regulationé 
made under this law. 

(2) Regulations may be issued providing for the method of calculating cr 
estimating the deductions allowed or prescribed under this article. 

10. In ascertaining the chargeable income of any person there shall be 
allowed as a deduction such amount as may from time to time be decided 
by the Minister of Finance for the exhaustion and wear and tear of 
movable property owned by him, including plant and machinery, arising 
out of the use or employment ‘of such movable property in the trade, 
business, profession or vocation during the year in respect of which tax 
is charged. 

11. For the purpose of ascertaining the dinreestie: income of any person 
no deduction shall be allowed in respect of— 

(2) Domestic or private expenses; 

(b) Any disbursements or expenses not being wholly and exclusively 
laid out or expended for the purpose of acquiring the income; 

(c) Any capital withdrawn or any sum employed or intended to be 
employed as capital; 

(qd) Any capital employed in improvemente; 

(e) Any sum recoverable under an insurance or contract of ‘adeimaity: 

(f) Rent or estimated annual value of, or cost of repairs to, any 
premises or part of premises not paid or incurred for the ad of © 
producing the income; 
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(g) Cost of repairs of any immovable property occupied by the owner 
thereof or used by an occupier rent free in respect of which the annual 
value has already been deducted. 


12. Where the amount of a loss incurred in the year in respect of which 
tax is charged in any trade, business, profession or vocation carried on hy 
any person either solely or in partnership is such that it cannot be wholly 
set off against his income from other sources chargeable with tax for the 
same year, the amount of such loss shal] to the extent to which it is not 
allowed against his income from other sources for the same year be carried 
forward and shall, subject as is hereinafter provided, be set off against 
what would otherwise have been his chargeable income for the next five 
yeara in succession, provided that the amount of any such loss allowed to 
be set off in computing the chargeable income of any year shall not be 
set off in computing the chargeable income of any other year, and provided 
also that in no case ehall such set off be allowed to an extent which would 
reduce the tax payable for any year of assessment to less than one-half of 
the amount which would have been payable had the set off not been allowed. 


13. The income of a married woman living with her husband shall be 
added to the income of the husband and shall be charged in the name of 
the husband. 


14. (1) The tax upon the chargeable income of every person shall be 
charged at the following rate:— 
For every rupee of the first Re. 4,000... — Sis we Mil. 
For every rupee exceeding Rs. 4,000 ... ha a .. @ pies. 


(2) In the determination of the amount of tax or of a refund payable 
fractions of an anna less than six pies shall be disregarded and fractions 
of an anna equal to or exceeding six pies shall be regarded as one anna. 


15. (1) Every company which is registered in ‘Iraq shall be entitled to 
deduct from the amount of any dividend paid to any shareholder tax at 
the rate paid or payable by the company on the income out of which such 
dividend is paid. provided that where tax is not paid or payable by the 
company on the whole income out of which the dividend is paid, the 
deduction shall be restricted to the portion of the dividend which is paid 
out of income on which tax is paid or payable by the company. 


(2) Every such company shall upon payment of a dividend whether tax 
is deducted therefrom or not, furnish each shareholder with a certificate 
setting forth the amount of the dividend paid to that shareholder and the 
amount of tax which the company has deducted or is entitled to deduct 
in respect of that dividend. 


16. Any tax which a company has deducted or is entitled to deduct under 


the last preceding article from a dividend paid to a shareholder, and any fr 


tax applicable to the share to which any person is entitled in the income 
of a body of persons assessed under this Law, shall when such dividend or 
share is included in the chargeable income of such shareholder or person 
be set off for the purposes of collection against the tax charged on that 
chargeable income. 


17. (1) Tax shall be leviable and paid in advance to the Finance Autho. 
rities at the time of payment in respect of salaries chargeable with income 
tax and payable by Government or a Municipality or by any other public 
body, the first deduction to be made from salaries paid in respect of services 
rendered after the 3lst March, 1927. The expression ‘‘ salaries ’’ used in 
this article shall include all payments which the Minister of Finance may 
decide shall be ‘‘ salary ’’ for the purposes of this article. 


(2) Any person responsible for paying any such salary shall at the time 
of making a payment deduct therefrom the appropriate instalment of tax 
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having regard to the total chargeable income which it is anticipated the 
person concerned will receive during the current year. 


(3) Any person responsible for making a payment under this article may 
at the time of making any’ deduction, increase or reduce the amount to be 
deducted for the purpose of adjusting any excess or deficiency arising out 


of any previous deduction or failure to deduct, or arising from any other 
cause. 


(4) The decision of the Minister of Finance as to whether a body of 
persons is a public body for purposes of this article shall be final. 


(0) Any person or company employing any person whose income from 
the salary of such employment is chargeable with Income Tax may with 
the consent of such person and with the consent of the Finance Autho- 
rities elect to pay tax on his behalf monthly direct to the Finance Autho- 
rities, by deducting from such salary the appropriate instalment of tax 
having regard to the total chargeable income which it is anticipated 
the person concerned will receive during the year. 


Any person or company making the election aforesaid shall notify the 
Finance Authorities before an assessment in accordance with this Law, 
has been made on the employed person, and tax shall thereupon com- 
mence to be deducted from the salary of such employed person paid 
in respect of services rendered after the 3lst March, 1927, or such later date 
as may be authorised by the Finance Authorities. 


(6) Nothing in this article shall preclude the Finance Authorities from 
requiring a return of income in accordance with Article 28 of this Law 
from any person in respect of whose Income Tax is paid in accordance 
with the provisions of this article... : . 


‘ax leviable 18. The power to levy tax by deduction wherever prescribed by this 
der as Law or by Regulations made under this Law shall be without prejudice 
r otherwise. +4 any other mode of recovery. | | 


‘emporary 19. Tax shall not be payable in respect of any income arising out of 
texidents. ‘Iraq and received therein by any person who is in ‘Iraq for some tem- 
porary purpose only, and who has not actually resided in ‘Iraq at one 
or more times for a period equal in the whole to six months or more 
in the year preceding the year of assessment. | 


‘hargeability 20. A receiver appointed by a Court, trustee, guardian, curator or 

f Trustees, committee having the direction, control or management of any property 

sis or concern on behalf of any incapacitated person shall be chargeable to 
tax in like manner and to the like amount as such person would be 
chargeable if he were not an incapacitated person. 


‘hargeability 21.—(1) A person not resident in ‘Iraq (hereinafter in thie article 

f Agents, ete. referred to as a non-resident person) shall be assessable and chargeable 
in the name of his trustee, guardian, or committee or of any attorney, 
factor, agent, receiver, branch, or manager, whether such attorney, factor, ' 
agent, receiver, branch, or manager, has the receipt of the income or 
not in like manner and to the like amount as euch non-resident person 
would be assessed and charged if he were resident in ‘Iraq, and in the 
actual receipt of such income. | 


A uon-resident person shall be assessable and chargeable in respect of 
any income accruing or arising through or from any attorneyship, factor-- 
ship, agency, receivership, branch, or management, and shall be so 
assessable and chargeable in the name of. the attorney, factor, agent, 
receiver, branch or manager. a # | 

(2) Where a non-resident person carries on business with a resident 
person and it appears to the Finance Authorities that owing to the 
special connectior; between the resident person and the. non-resident 
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person, and to the substantial control exercised by the non-resident person 
over the resident person, the course of business between those two persons 
ean be so arranged and is so arranged that the business done by the 
resident person in pursuance of his connection with the non-resident 
person produces to the resident person either no profits or less than the 
ordinary profits which might be expected to arise from that business, 
the non-resident person shall be assessable and chargeable to tax in the 


name of the resident person as if the resident person were an agent of 
the non-resident person. 


(3) Where it appears to the Finance Authorities or to the Appellate 
Authority that the true amount of the gains or profits of any non-resident 
person chargeable with tax in the name of a resident person cannot in any 
case be readily ascertained, the Finance Authorities or Appellate Authority 
may, if they think fit, assess and charge the non-resident person on a fair 
and reasonable percentage of the turnover of the business done by the 
non-resident person, through or with the resident person, and in such cuse 
the provisions of this Law relating to the delivery of returns or particulars 
by persons acting on behalf of others shall extend so as to require returns 
or particulars to be furnished by the resident person of the business so 
done by the non-resident person through or with the resident person, in 
the same manner as returns or particulars have to be delivered by persons 
acting for incapacitated or non-resident persons of income to be charged. 
The amount of the percentage shall in each case be determined having 
regard to the nature of the business, and shall, when determined by the 
Finance Authorities, be subject to appeal as provided by this Law. 


(4) Nothing in this article shall render a non-resident person chargeable 
in the name of a broker or general commission agent or other agent, where 
such broker, general commission agent or agent is not an authorised person 
carrying on the regular agency of the non-resident person, or a person 
chargeable as if the were an agent in pursuance of sub-articles (2) and (3) 
of this article in respect of gains or profits arising from sales or trans- 
actions carried out through such a broker or agent. 


(5) The fact that a non-resident person executes sales or carries out 
transactions with other non-residents in circumstances which would make 
him chargeable in pursuance of sub-articles (2) and (3) of this article in 
the name of a resident person shall not of itself make him chargeable in 
respect of gains or profits arising from those sales or transactions. 


(6) Where a non-resident person is chargeable to tax in the name of 
any attorney, factor, agent, receiver, branch or manager, in respect of 
any gains or profits arising from the sale of goods or produce manufac- 
tured or produced out of ‘Iraq bv the non-resident person, the person 
in whose name the non-resident person is so chargeable may, if he thinks 
fit, apply to the Finance Authorities (or, in the case of an appeal, to the 
Appellate Authority) to have the assessment to tax in respect of those 
wains or profits made or amended on the basis of the profits which might 
reasonably be expected to have been earned by a merchant or, where the 
sxoods are retailed by or on behalf of the manufacturer or producer, by 


a retailer of the goods sold, who had bought from the manufacturer or . 


producer direct. and on proof to the satisfaction of the Finance Autho- 
rities or Appellate Authority of the amount of the profits on the basis 
aforesaid, the assessment shall be made or amended accordingly. 


22. The person who is chargeable in respect of an incapacitated person, 
or in whose name a non-resident is chargeable, shall be answerable for all 
matters required to be done by virtue of this law for the assessment of 


the income of. any person for whom he acts and for paying the tax charge- 
able thereon. 
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23. Every person who, in whatever capacity, is in receipt of any money 
or value being income arising from any of the sources mentioned in Article 5 
of this Law of or belonging to any other person who is chargeable in 
respect thereof, or who would be so chargeable if he were resident in 
‘Iraq and not an incapacitated person shall, whenever required to do so 
by any notice from the Finance Authorities, prepare and deliver within 
the period mentioned in such notice a list in the prescribed form, signed 
by him, containing— 

(a) A true and correct statement of all such income; 


: (6) The name and address of every person to whom the same shall 
elong. 


24, The manager or other principal officer of every corporate body of 
persons shall be answerable for doing all such acts and matters as are 
required to be done by virtue of this Law for the assessment of such body 
and payment of the tax. 


25. Every person answerable for the payment of tax on behalf of another 
person may retain out of any money coming to his hands on behalf of such 
other person so much thereof as shall be sufficient to pay such tax; and 
shall be, and is hereby indemnified, against any person whatsoever for all 
payments made by him in pursuance of this Law. 


26. When any person dies during the year preceding the year of assess- 
ment and such person would but tor his death have been chargeable to tax 
for the year of assessment or when any person dies during the year of 
assessment or within two years after the expiration thereof and no assess- 
ment has been made upon him for that year, the person or persons respon- 
sible for payment of the debts of the deceased shall be liable to and charged 
with the payment of the tax with which the deceased person would have 
been chargeable and shall be answerable for doing all such acts and matters 
as the deceased person if he were alive would be liable to do under this 
Law, provided that in the case of a person dying during the year preceding 
the year of assessment if the person or persons responsible for payment of 
the debts of the deceased distributes the estate before the commencement 
of the year of assessment, he or they shall pay the tax at the rate or rates 
in force at the date of distribution of the estate, if the rate of tax for the 
year of assessment has not been fixed at that date. 


27. Where any company, business, profession, or vocation is discontinued 
in any year, an assessment may be made in that year in respect of the 
income of the period between the end of the previous year and the date of 
such discontinuance, in addition to the assessment if any made on the 
income of the year previous to the discontinuance. 


The assessment may be made on any person upon whom such assessment 
could have been made under this Law, if the company, business, profession 
or vocation had not been discontinued, and such person shall be answer- 
able for doing all such acts and matters as are required to be done under 
this Law in respect of any such assessment. 


28.—(1) It shall be the duty of every person chargeable with tax to give 
notice to the Finance Authorities within three months after the commence- 


ment of any year of assessment that he is so chargeable. 


(2) The Finance Authorities may at any time after the commencement of 
any year of assessment by notice in writing require any person to furnish 
within a reasonable time a return of income and such particulars as the 
Finance Authorities may require for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of chargeable income of such person, and the Finance Authorities may call 
on such person to produce to them or cause to be produced such accounts 


and documents as they may require. 
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The Finance Authorities may inspect and if necessary take copies or 
cause copies to be made of any register of members, Debenture Holders or 
Mortgagees of a company or any entry in such registers, and they may 
require the production of any such information within two years after the 
expiration of the year of assessment. 


29.—(1) The Minister of Finance may require any officer in the employ- 
ment of the Government or any Municipality or other public body to supply 
such particulars as may be required for the purpose of this Law and which 
may be in the possession of such officer, provided that no such officer shall 
by virtue of this Article be obliged to disclose any particulars as to which he 
is under any statutory obligation to observe secrecy. The decision of the 
Minister of Finance as to whether a body of persons is a public body for 
purposes of this Article shall be final. 


(2) Every employer when required to do so by notice from the Finance 
Authorities shall, within the time limited by the notice, prepare and deliver 
for any year a return containing :— 


(a) The names and places of residence of all persons employed by 
him; and 


(b) The payments and allowances made to those persons in respect of 
that employment. 


An employer shall not be liable to any penalty for omitting from any such 
return the name or place of residence of any person employed by him and 
not employed in any other employment if it appears to the Finance 
Authorities that such person has no chargeable income. 


(3) Where the employer is a body of persons, the manager or other prin- 
cipal officer shall be deemed to be the employer for the purposes of this 
article and any director of a company, or person engaged in the manage- 
ment of a company, shall be deemed to be a person employed. 


30. Where a trade, business, profession or vocation is carried on by two 
or more persons jointly— 


(1) The income of any partner from the partnership shall be deemed 
to be the share to which he was entitled during the year preceding the 
year of assessment in the income of the partnership (such income being 
ascertained in accordance with the provisions of this Law) and shall be 
included in the return of income to be made by such partner under the 
provisions of this Law. 


(2).—(a) The precedent partner, that 1s to say, the partner who of 
the partners resident in ‘Iraq is first named in the agreement of 
partnership, or if there be no agreement, is named singly or with pre- 
cedence to the name of the other partners in the usual name of the 
firm; or is the precedent acting partner if the partner named with 
precedence is not an acting partner, shall, when required by the Finance 
Authorities, make and deliver a return of the income of the partner- 
ship for any year, such income being ascertained in accordance with 
the provisions of this Law, and declare therein the names and addresses 
of the other persons in the firm, together with the amount of the share 
of the said income to which each partner was entitled for that year. 


(b) Where no partner is resident in ‘Iraq the return shall be made 
and delivered by the attorney, agent, manager or factor of the firm 
resident in ‘Iraq. 


31.—(1) Every notice to be given by the Finance Authorities under this 
Law shall be signed by some person or persons from time to time duly 
appointed under Article 3 for that purpose, and every such notice shall 
be valid if the signature of such person or persons is duly printed or written 
thereon. 
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(2) A signature attached to any notice and purporting to be the signature 
of any person so appointed shall be taken to be the signature of that person 
until the contrary be shown. 


32. Notice may be served on a person either by hand or by being sent 
through registered post to his last known business or private address, and 
shall in the latter case be deemed to have been served, in the case of persons 
resident in ‘Iraq, not later than the 14th day succeeding the day when 
posted, and in the casz of persons not so resident, the third day succeeding 
the day on which the notice would have been received in the ordinary 
course of post, and in proving such service it shall be sufficient to prove 
that the letter containing the notice was properly addressed and posted 
by registered post. 


33.—(1) The Finance Authorities shall proceed to assess every person 
chargeable with the tax so soon as may be after the expiration of the 
time allowed to such person for the delivery of his return, 


(2) Where a person has delivered a return, the Finance Authorities 
may accept the return and make an assessment accordingly or refuse to 
accept the return and, according to their information, determine the 
amount of the chargeable income of the person and assess him accordingly. 


(3) Where a person has not delivered a return and the Finance Autho- 
rities are of the opinion that such person is liable to pay tax they may, 
according to their information, determine the amount of the chargeable 
income of such person and assess him accordingly, but such assessment shall 
not affect any liability otherwise incurred by such person by reason of 
his failure or neglect to deliver a return. 


34. In all cases a person shall be assessed in the district or area at 
which he resides, provided that where any person carries on business at 
any place or at more than one place and is resident at a different place 
the place at which the assessment is made shall be at the discretion of the 
Finance Authorities. 


35. Where it appears to the Finance Authorities that any person liable 
to tax has not been assessed or has been assessed at a Jess amount than 
that which ought to have been charged, the Finance Authorities may, within 
the year of assessment or within two years after the expiration thereof, 
assess such person in accordance with the information ascertained by them 
and the provisions of this law as to notice of assessment, appeal and 
other proceedings under this law shall apply to such assessment or addi- 
tional assessment and to the tax charged thereunder. 


36.—(1) The Finance Authorities shall cause to be served by hand or 
sent by registered post to each person assessed a notice addressed to him 
at his usual place of abode or business, stating the amount of his charge- 
able income and the amount of tax payable by him and informing him 
of his rights under the next sub-article. 

(2) If any person disputes the assessment, he may apply to the Finance 
Authorities by notice of objection in writing, to review and to revise the 
assessment made upon him. Such application shall state precisely the 
grounds of his objections to the assessment and shall be made within twenty 
days from the date of the service of the notice of assessment provided that 
the Finance Authorities, upon being satisfied that owing to absence from 
the country, sickness or other reasonable cause, the person disputing the 
assessment was prevented from making the application within such period, 
shall extend the period as may be reasonable in the circumstances. 

(3) On receipt of the notice of objection referred to in sub-article (2) 
of this Article, the Finance Authorities may require the person giving 
the notice of objection to furnish such particulars as the Finance Autho- 
rities may deem necessary with respect to the income of the person assessed 
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and to produce all books or other documents in his custody or under 
his control relating to such income and may summon any person who, they 
think, is able to give evidence respecting the assessment to attend betore 
them and may examine such person (except the clerk, agent, servant or 


other person confidentially employed in the affairs of the person to he 
charged). 


(4) In the event of any person assessed who has objected to an assessment 
made upon him agreeing with the Finance Authorities as to the amount 
at which he is liable to be assessed, the assessment shall, if necessary, be 


amended accordingly and notice of the tax payable shall be served upon such 
person. 


Provided always that in the event of any person who under sub-article (2) 
of this article has applied to the Finance Authorities for a revision of the 
assessment made upon him failing to agree with the Finance Authorities 
as to amount at which he is liable to be assessed his right of appeal to the 
Appellate authority under the provisions of this Law against the assessment 
upon him, shall remain unimpaired. 


37.—(1) Any person who, being aggrieved by an assessment made upon Appeals 
him has failed to agree with the Finance Authorities in the manner pro- against 
vided by sub-article (4) of the preceding article may appeal against the aenesemeny: 
assessment upon giving notice in writing to the Finance Authorities within 
phen days from the date of their refusal to amend the assessment as 

esired. 


Provided that, notwithstanding the lapse of such period of twenty days, 
any person may appeal against the said assessment if he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Appellate Authority that, owing to absence from the 
country, sickness, or other reasonable cause he was prevented from giving 
notice of appeal within such period and that there has been no unreasonable 
delay on his part. 


(2) Every person appealing shall attend before the Appellate Authority 
in person on the day and at the time fixed for the hearing of his appeal. 


Provided always that if it be proved to the satisfaction of the Appellate 
Authority that owing to absence from the country, sickness, or other reason- 
able cause any person is prevented from attending in person at the hearing 
of his appeal on the day and at the time fixed for that purpose, the 
Appellate Authority may postpone the hearing of the appeal for such reason- 
able time as he thinks necessary for the attendance of the appellant, or 
he may admit the appeal to be made by an agent, clerk, or servant of the 
‘ appellant, on his behalf. 


(3) At least seven clear days’ notice shall, unless rules made hereunder 
otherwise provide, be given to the Finance Authorities and to the Appellant 
of the date fixed for the hearing of the appeal. 


(4) The onus of proving that the assessment complained of 1s excessive 
shall be on the appellant. 


(5) If the Appellate Authority is satisfied that the appellant is over- 
charged, he may reduce the amount of the assessment by the amount of 
the overcharge, and if he is satisfied that the appeliant is undercharged, 
he may increase the amount of the assessment by the amount of the under- 
charge. 

(6) Every appeal shall, except as provided herein, be theard by the 
appellate authority for the locality or area in which the assessment is made 
as prescribed in Article 34. 


38. In the case of persons resident outside the Municipal limits of the By whom 
towns of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul, and such other towns as may from Appeals to be 
time to time be prescribed by regulations under this law, appeals under heard. 
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this law shall, subject to the provisions of Article 37, sub-article (6), be 
heard by the Administrative Council (Mejlis Idara) of the Liwa in which 
the person assessed is resident. 


39. The Finance Authorities shall, as provided in the following sub- 
articles, constitute General Appeal Committees for the hearing of appeals 
made by persons resident within the Municipal limits of the towns pre- 
scribed in the preceding article :— 


(1) General Appeal Committees shall consist of two official members 
to be appointed by the Finance Authorities and two non-official members 
to be nominated by the Finance Authorities from lists of candidates 
to be furnished by the Chamber of Commerce of the town concerned. 


(2) Non-official Members of Appeal Committees shall be requested to 
act for a period not exceeding 12 calendar months, but may be 
appointed for any less period as occasion arises. 


(3) A non-official Member of an Appeal Committee shall during the 
period he acts on any General Appeal Committee receive an honorarium 
on account of incidental expenses, 


(4) The Finance Authorities shall appoint a clerk to each General 
Appeal Committee. 


(5) The Finance Authorities may constitute such number of General 
Appeal Committees and may limit their jurisdiction to euch areas of 
each town as they think fit. 


40. There shall be constituted with headquarters in Baghdad a body to 
be designated the Special Appeal Committee: the Committee shall concist 
of three members and shall be appointed under Royal Irada from amongst 
the senior officials of the Ministry of Finance. 


41. Any person assessed to Income Tax and appealing against such assess- 
ment as provided under this Law shall have the right to elect that his 
appeal shall be heard by the Special Appeal Committee in place of the 
Mejlis Idara or the General Appeal Committee provided that he shall pay 
a fee of Rs.15 at the time of appeal. 


42.—(1) The decisions of General Appeal Committees shall be by majority 
of votes. 


The President shall be the senior official member and in case of an 
equality of votes he shal] have a second or casting vote. 


A quorum shall be constituted by the President and two other members, 
one of whom shall be an official member. 


(2) The decision of the Special Appeal Committee shall be by majority 
of votes: the President shall be elected at each meeting by the members 
present. 


43.—(1) The decisions of a Mejlis Idara, or General Appeal Committee 
or Special Appeal Committee shall be fina] so far as all matters relating to 
the amount of assessment, refund, chargeable income or any other matter 
of this nature is concerned. 


(2) All decisions given by a Mejlis Idara, or General Appeal Committee, 
or Special Appeal Committee shall be communicated to the person assessed 
and to the Finance Authorities, who shall dispose of the case accordingly. 


44. If any question of law shall arise in the course of an appeal either 
the Finance Authorities themselves shall have the right, or the person 
assessed shall have the right of requiring the Finance Authorities to submit 
a statement of the case under dispute to the Court of Cassation for its 
decision. 
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45. If for any reason the Finance Authorities, when required by the 


person assessed to state a case to the Court of Cassation, refuse so to do, 
the person assessed may within 30 days of the date on which he is served 
with notice of refusal apply to the Court of Cassation, and the Court of 
Cassation may at its discretion order that the case shall be stated. 


46.—(1) If the Court of Cassation is not satisfied that the statements in 
the case referred under this Law are sufficient to enable it to determine 
the question raised thereby, it may refer the case back to the Finance 
Authorities to make such additions thereto or alterations therein as the 
Court of Cassation may direct. 


(2) The Court of Cassation will decide the case upon the documents pro- 
duced before it and will serve a copy of the judgment on the Finance 
Authorities, who will dispose of the case accordingly. 


(3) The cecision of the Court of Cassation shall be final. 


(4) The costs of Court fees payable on a referencé to the Court of Cassa- 
tion shall be in the discretion of the Court of Cassation, and shall be not 
less than Rs.25 nor more than Rs.100, and if awarded against the person 
assessed shall be payable to the Court upon judgment being given, and 
execution may be levied forthwith. 


In the event of judgment being given in favour of the person assessed no 
Court fees shall be payable. 


47.—(1) No assessment, warrant, or other proceeding purporting to be 
made in accordance with the provisions of this Law shall be quashed or 
deemed to be void or voidable. for want of form, or be affected by reason 
of a mistake, defect, or omission therein, if the same is in substance and 
effect in conformity with the intent and meaning of this Law and if the 
person assessed or intended to be assessed or affected thereby is designated 
therein according to common intent and understanding. 


(2) An assessment shall not be impeached or affected :— 
(a) By reason of a mistake therein as to the name or surname of the 
person or the description of any income; or the amount of tax charged; 


(b) By reason of any variance between the assessment and the notice 
thereof. 


Provided that in cases of assessment the notice thereof shall be duly 
served on the person intended to be charged, and such notice shall contain 
in substance and effect the particulars on which the assessment is made. 


48. Collection of tax shall in cases where notice of an objection or an 
appeal has been given remain in abeyance until such objection or appeal 
is determined; provided that the Finance Authorities may enforce payment 
of that portion of the tax which is not in dispute. 


49. The Finance Authorities shall decide the number of instalments in 
which the tax shall be payable in each year of assessment, and they shall 
serve a demand note upon each person assessed setting forth the date or 
dates upon which tax, or any instalment thereof, is due to be paid. 


50.—(1) If tax is not paid within 21 days from the date upon which ser- 
vice of the demand note has been made in accordance with Article 49 of this 
Law, @ sum equal to 10 per centum of the amount of tax payable shall be 
added thereto, and if the tax plus 10 per centum is not paid within a 
further period of 45 days from the termination of the first period of 21 
days, the tax shall be increased to double the original amount payable 
provided that the Finance Authorities shall have authority to remit the 
additional tax in whole or in part if satisfied that there was adequate and 
reasonable cause for delay in payment. : 
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(2) Recovery of tax and of any additional amount added thereto as pro- 
vided in the preceding sub-article shall be effected under the Law for the 


time being in force in ‘Iraq relating to the collection and recovery otf 
Government dues and taxes. 


51. Where payment of tax in whole or in part has been held over pending 
the result of a notice of objection or of an appeal, the tax outstanding 
under the assessment as determined on such objection or appeal, as the 
case may be, shall be payable within 2] days from the service of a demand 
note on the person assessed by the Finance Authorities, and if such tax is 
not paid within such period the provisions of the last preceding article shall 
apply. 

02. If it be proved that any person for any year of assessment has paid 
tax, by deduction or otherwise in excess of the amount with which he is 
properly chargeable, such person shall be entitled to have the amount so 
paid in excess refunded. Every claim for repayment under this article 
shall be made within two years from the end of the vear of assessment 
to which the claim relates. The Finance Authorities shall give a certificate 


of the amount to be repaid and shall make arrangements for repayment 
upon production of such certificate 


53.—(1) Every person having any official duty or being employed in the 
administration of this law shall regard and deal with all documents, informa- 
tion, returns, assessment lists and copies of such lists relating to the income 
or items of income of any person, as secret and confidential. 


64. Upon conviction before a Court, liability to a fine not exceeding 
Rupees One thousand and in default of payment liability to imprisonment 


for any term not exceeding six months shall be incurred by any person 
who : — 


(1) Having possession of or control over any documents, informaticn, 
returns or assessment lists or copies of such lists relating to the income 
or items of income of any person, at any time communicates or attempts 
to communicate such information or anything contained in such docu- 
ments, returns, lists or copies to any person other than a person to 
whom he is authorised by the Minister of Finance to communicate it, 
or otherwise than for the purpose of this law, or, 

(2) Fails to deliver the lists, returns and particulars required under 
articles 23, 29 and 30 of this law, or, 

(3) When required to do so by the Finance Authorities fails or neglects 
to furnish the return of income or other particulars, or notice of 
chargeability to income tax required under article 28 of this law, or 
who obstructs the Finance Authorities in the exercise of the powers 
granted under the said article 28, 


55.—(1) Any person who, for the purpose of obtaining any deduction, 
rebate, reduction or repayment in respect of tax for himself or for any 
other person, or who in any return, account, or particulars made or 
furnished with reference to tax, knowingly makes any false statement or 
false representations or conceals any particulars which it is his duty to 
disclose and, ; 


- (2) Any person who aids, abets, assists, counsels, incites or induces another 
person to make or deliver any false or insufficient return or statement 
under this iaw, or to keep or prepare any false or insufficient accounts or 
particulars concerning any income on which tax is payable under this law, 
shali be liable on conviction before a Magistrate to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand rupees or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months, and the tax on the income in respect of which the false statemert, 
representations, or concealment of particulars occurred, shall be increased 
either to double or to treble the original amount. 
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56. Except as regards the jurisdiction assigned to the Court of Cassaticn Ppyohibition ™ 
under this law, no suit shall be brought in any Civil Court to set aside of Civil Suits. 
or modify any assessment made under this law. 


57. Regulations may from time to time be issued for carrying out the 
general provisions of this law and may in particular provide— 
(a) For the form or returns, claims, statements and notices under this 
law; 
(b) For the deduction and payment of tax at the source in respect 
of salaries prescribed in article 17 or in respect of interest or similar 
payments made to persons not resident in ‘Iraq. 


58. The Minister of Finance is charged with the execution of this law Hieautionof 
(Published in the Waqayi’ al ‘Iraqiya, No. 551, dated the 8th June, 1927.) law. 
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Regulations Regarding the Surrender of Offenders Arrested in the ‘Iraq 
Turkish Frontier Zone. 
We, KING or ‘TRAQ. 


In accordance with para. 1 of Article 26 of the Organic Law, Articles 9, 
10 and 11 of the Anglo-‘Iraq-Turkish Treaty and Article 16 of the Extradi- 
tion of Offenders Law No. 21 of 1923, pursuant to the proposa] of the 
Minister of Justice and with the concurrence of the Council of Ministers, do 
hereby order the enactment of the following Regulations: — 

1. The arrest of the persons mentioned in Article 9 of the said Treaty 
shall be carried out by the Frontier Authorities. 

2. The Frontier Authorities shall include, in addition to the Mutassarif 
of Mosul and Arbil mentioned in Article 11 of the said Treaty, such other 
officials as the Minister of the Interior, with the consent of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, may appoint. 

3. The Frontier Authorities shall not arrest any person under the provi- 
sions of Article 9 of the said Treaty unless they are satisfied that there is 
good reason to believe that such person has committed, while armed, @ crime 
or misdemeanour in the Turkish Frontier Zone, and no person shall be 
arrested by the Frontier Authorities under this I[radah outside ‘Iraq 
Frontier Zone. 

4. If a person be arrested under the provisions of this Irada the Frontier 
Authorities shall obtain from the Turkish Authorities: 

(a) A formal request for delivery. 

(b) Such documentary or other evidence as will furnish full par- 
ticulars of the offence committed and will establish that the person 
arrested is the person charged with the said offence and that there is 
reasonable ground for belief that he has committed the said offence. 

5.—(1) Upon receipt of the documents and evidence aforesaid the 
Frontier Authorities will transmit them to the Court with a request for 
enquiry and will transmit a copy of such request to the Ministry of 
Justice. 

(2) The Court shall proceed under the provisions of the Extradition of 
Offenders Law as if an order had been made by Government under 
Article 3 thereof for enquiry into. the case and the detention of the 
accused in custody. 

6.—(1) If the Minister of Justice issues his orders for extradition, the 
surrender will be arranged by the Frontier Authorities with the Turkish 
Authorities. 

(2) If the said Minister refuses his order for extradition the Frontier 
Authorities will forthwith inform the Turkish Authorities. 

7. These Regulations shall come into force from the date of publication 
in the Official Gazette. 

8. The Minister of Justice is charged with the execution of these Regu- 
lations. 

Made at Baghdad this 15th day of June, 1927, and the 15th day of Dhil 
Hijja, 1345. 





FAIsal. 

Ja’FAR AL ‘ ASKARI, RasHip ‘ ALI, Yasin aL HasHiM1, 

Prime Minister and Minister of Interior. Minister of Finance. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

and Acting Minister of 

Education. 
RAavF aL CHADIRCHI, Nori au Sa’rp, Mvunyp. AMIN ZakI, 
Minister of Justice. Minister of Defence. Minister of Commns. & Works. 
| AMIN ‘ ALI, 

Minister of Irrigation and Agriculture. Minister of Awqaf. 


(Published in the Waqay?’ al ‘ Iraqiya No. 560, dated the 6th July, 1927) 
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The Liwa Administration Law, ‘‘ Ne. 58 of 1927.’’ 





We, KING or ‘IRAQ, 


With the approval of the Senate and the Gisinbee of Deputies, do 
hereby order the enactment of the following Law. 


Article 1.—This Law shall be called the ‘‘ Liwa Administration Law, 


No. 58 of 1927.”’ 
CHaptTer I. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 
Article 2.—‘Iraq is divided into Liwas, which in turn are divided into 
Qadhas, which in turn are divided into Nahtyas. 
The responsible head of the Liwa Administration is the Mutasarrif, of 
the Qadha Administration the Qaimmaqam, and of the Nahiya the Mudir. 
The Administration of Villages shall be defined by Special Law. 


Article 3.—The creation of a new unit of Administration shall be by 
decision of the Council of Ministers, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Interior, confirmed by Royal Iradah. 


Article 4.—Any change of Liwa Headquarters or Qadhas or of Liwa 
boundaries or of their nomenclature or any separation or change of subor- 
dination of Qadhas and Nahiyas shall require a Royal Iradah issued on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Anterior and with the approval of the 
Council of Ministers, 


Article 5.—The change of boundaries or nomenclature of the Qadhas and 
Nahiyas or of the headquarters Nahiyas shall be decided upon by the 
Minister of Interior. 


Article 6.—The settlement and organization of nomad tribes within ‘Iraq 


territories shall be regulated by such special law and regulations as may fit 
their customs and social conditions. 


Cuapter II. 
Liwa, Qapwa AND Nantya OFFICIALs. 

Article 7.—At Liwa Headquarters the Administrative staff consist of the 
Mutasarrif, the Muhasib, the.Mudir Tahrirat, the Commandant of Police, 
and such representatives of other Ministries and Departments as may be 
found necessary with the requisite clerical establishment. 

Article 8.—At Qadha Headquarters the Administrative staff consist of the 
Qaimmaqam, the Mudir Mal, Katib Tahrirat, Assistant Commandant 
of Police or Inspector of Police and such officials of other Ministries and 
Departments as may be required with the requisite clerical establishment. 

Article 9..-Kach Nahiva shall have a Mudir, and where necessary, an 
Inspector of Police and officials of other Ministries and Departments with 
the requisite clerical establishment. 

Article 10.—Mutasarrifs shall be appointed and transferred by Royal 
Iradah after approval of the Council of Ministers and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Interior. 

Article 11.—Qaimmaqams shall be appointed and transferred by Royal 
{radah on the recommendation of the Minister of Interior. 

Article 12.—Mudirs of Nahiyas chall be appointed by the Minister of 

Interior. 
. Article 13.—Mutasarrifs shall be dismissed or retired in accordance with 
Disciplinary and Pension Laws and regulations by Royal Irada on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Interior and decision of Council of 
Ministers. 
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Article 14.—Qaimmagams shall be dismissed or retired in accordance with 
Disciplinary and Pension Laws and regulations by Royal Iradah on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Interior. 


Article 15.—Mudirs of Nahiyas shall he dismissed or retired by the 
Minister of Interior in accordance with Disciplinary and Pension regula- 
tions or laws. 


Article 16.—The selection, promotion and punishment of Mutasarrifs, 
Qaimmaqams and Mudirs shall be governed by special regulations. 


Article 17.—The selection, appointment, promotion, discipline, dismissal 
and retirement of other officials of all Ministries and Departments shall 
be governed by special laws or regulations. 


Article 18.—Before any changes are made in the appointment of heads of 
Departmental branches in the Liwas, with the exception of Judges, the 
Mutasarrif shall be informed by the Ministry concerned and given an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion regarding the proposed change. 


Article 19.—The Mutasarrif is empowered to report to the Ministry con- 
cerned any misconduct on the part of any civil official serving in his Liwa. 
He shall, however, in cases of necessity have the power to suspend any 
civil official other than Judges if his presence in office is prejudicial to the 
public peace and order, subject to his immediately notifying the Ministry 
and the head of the Department to which the official 1s attached and at 
the same time forwarding full particulars of the case. 


Article 20.—The Mutasarrif is empowered to report to the Ministry of 
Justice any misconduct on the part of Judges and Judicial officials serving 
in his Liwa so that the said Ministry may be enabled to take the necessary 
action against them in accordance with the Law and the procedure in force. 


Article 21.—On the recommendation of the Minister of Interior Qaimma- 
qams and Mudirs of Nahiyas may be granted, by the Minister of Justice, 
magisterial powers in respect of certain offences in accordance with the 
Criminal Procedure Regulations for the safeguard and maintenance of 
order and public peace. 


Article 22.—The Mutasarrif is the chief executive officer of the Liwa and 
responsible for the general administration thereof. He is also the Agent 
and representative of each Ministry. It is his duty to ensure full enforce- 
ment of the Law within his Liwa; to perform the duties and exercise the 
powers which are by law entrusted to him, to safeguard the rights of the 
population and of the State and to carry out the orders and instructions 
of the various Ministers of State. 


Article 23.—In general the most important aims of the Mutasarrif in the 
conduct of the Administration of the affairs of his Liwa shall be:— 


(1) To ensure peace and good order; 


(2) To ensure application of the principles of liberty, equality and 
equity between all individuals and bodies; 


(3) To protect every individual in respect of his personal and _ pro- 
prietory rights and of his personal security; 


(4) To provide and develop for each class of the population proper 
means for economic and social progress; 


(5) To administer justice with as much promptitude and facility as 
may be possible with due respect to the independence of the Courts; 


(6) To endeavour constantly to spread education on such sound 
principles as may ensure for every class of the population intellectual 
and moral development and material prosperity ; 
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(7) To develop and bring to perfection commerce, industry and 
agriculture ; 


(8) To protect the public health, improve sanitary conditions and in 
particular to devise means for the prevention of epidemics and contagious 
diseases affecting men and live-stock; 


(9) To give assistance and facilities to agriculturists, and to ensure 
proper and equitable distribution of water to their cultivations ; 


(10) To ensure the good administration of Baladiyas and to further 
their progress, except Amanat al ‘Asimah; 


. (11) To ensure just assessment of state revenues, and the collection 
thereof; and to protect the rights of the Treasury and its proper- 
ties, and to observe economy in all expenditure ; 


(12) To submit comprehensive reports to the Minister concerned on all 
reforms that are deemed necessary for the amelioration of general ad- 
ministration, the maintenance of law and order and the development 
of the country. 


Article 24.—Copies of all orders, instructions and decisions issued by 
Ministries concerning administration and public and private rights shall be 
sent to the Mutasarrif for information and publication to those concerned. 


All heads of departments serving in the Liwa shall carefully consider 
and report on all matters referred to them by the Mutasarrif and suggest 
any reforms that are necessary. They shall send to the Mutasacrif 
copies of any correspondence which they submit to their Ministers on 
subjects which directly concern him. They shall also keep the Mutasarrif 
informed of their activities when they affect public policy, security, tribal 
relations, frontier affairs and the like. 


Article 25.—The Mutasarrif is charged with ensuring economical expendi- 
ture of public moneys, the protection of State rights and properties, the 
just assessment and collection of revenue in accordance with justice and the 
law. To this end he shall supervise all officials of the Ministry of Finance 
in his Liwa and satisfy himself that they are properly carrying out their 
duties. 


Article 26.—All branches in the Liwa of Government Departments (with 
the exception of the Courts) are subject to the inspection and supervision 
of the Mutasarrif and the Mutasarrif may correspond direct with any 
Minister on matters which involve the administration of his Liwa. The 
Civil officials in matters other than those affecting the internal organization 
of their respective departments are, for general purposes of discipline, under 
the orders of the Mutasarrif. 


Article 27.— The Mutasarrif is responsible for public security in his Liwa. 


He shall perform his duties in this connection in accordance with the 
provisions of the law through the Police and the Qadha and Nahiya officials, 
who shall execute his orders. 


In particular the Mutasarrif may order the Police to investigate charges 
brought to his notice and to refer them to the Court concerned. 


The Liwa Police are under the direct orders of the Mutasarrif in all 
respects except in regard to departmental management and discipline (for 
which purpose they are under the orders of the Director-General of 
Police). If the Mutasarrif considers that the internal administration of 
the police is unsatisfactory, he shall call the attention of the Commandant of 
Police thereto and if necessary report to the Minister of Interior. | 
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_ Article 28.—If the Mutasarrif finds that the Police force available does 
not suffice to perform its duties or to enforce the laws and regulations of 
the State and maintain in any locality public peace and safety he shall at 
once report the matter to the Minister of Interior stating what further 
force of police or military he considers necessary. 


Article 29.—Should any serious disturbance of the public peace occur in 
such a way that the Police force alone cannot quell it or its intervention 
is not desirable and the matter is so urgent that the Mutasarrif cannot 
await the orders of the Minister of Interior, he is empowered to give, on 
his own responsibility, orders in writing to the Commandant of the ‘Iraq 
Army in his Liwa to assist the Police in the execution of their duties. The 
Commandant is bound to give immediate effect to the orders in writing sent 
to him by the Mutasarrif in such cases, subject ta his retaining complete 
discretion as to the actual disposition of his troops. The Mutasarrif should 
inform the Minister of Interior of his action as soon as possible. 


Article 80.—The Mutasarrif has such disciplinary powers in respect of 
Administrative officials subordinate to him as are provided for by Laws and 
Regulations. 


Article 31.—The Mutasarrif shall make frequent tours in his Liwa and 
report fully to the Minister concerned on the condition and requirements 


of the places inspected together with suggestions for any measures which 
he considers necessary. 


Article 32.—The Qaimmagqam is the chief executive official of the Qadha 
and is responsible for its general administration. It is his duty to ensure 
due enforcement of all Laws and Regulations within his Qadha, to perform 
all the duties and exercise all the powers which are by law vested in him, to 
safeguard the rights of the State and the population and to carry out the 
orders of the Mutasarrif. 

Except in extraordinary circumstances he shall correspond on the affairs 
of the Qadha with the Liwa to which he is a subordinate. 


Article 33.—All officials in charge of departmental branches in the Qadha 
shall carefully consider and report on all matters referred to them by the 
Qaimmagqam and suggest to him any reforms that are deemed necessary. 
They shall send to the Qaimmaqam copies of all correspondence which they 
submit to higher authority on the subjects which directly concern him. 
They shall also keep the Qaimmaqam informed of their activities where these 
affect public policy, security, tribal relations, or frontier affairs. 


Article 34.—The Qaimmaqam is charged with ensuring economical ex- 
penditure of public moneys, the protection of State rights and properties, 
the just assessment and collection of revenue in accordance with the law. 
To this end he shall supervise all officials of the Ministry of Finance in his 
Qadha and satisfy himself that they are properly carrying out their duties. 


Article 35.—All branches in the Qadha of Government Departments (with 


the exception of the Courts) are subject to the inspection and supervision 
of the Qaimmaqam. 


Article 36.—The Qaimmaqam is responsible for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity and the safeguard of rights of both Governinent and people 
within the Qadha. He shall perform his duties in this connection in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law through the Police and the Qadha and 
the Nahiya officials who must execute his orders. 


Article 37.—In all matters other than those of method of despatch of the 


force and internal discipline the police of the Qadha shall be subordinate 
to the Qaimmaqam. 


Article 38.—The Qaimmaqam (in such circumstances as are indicated in 
‘Section 29) may demand on his own responsibility military aid available 
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in the Qadha where there is no possibility of communicating with the 
Liwa. The Officer in local command of the Army in the Qadha shall be 
bound to give immediate effect to the orders in writing sent to him by 
the Qaimmagqam. The Qaimmaqam shall inform the Mutasarrif of his 
action as soon as possible, who will immediately inform the Minister of 
Interior. 


Article $9.—The Qaimmagam has such powers in respect of administrative 
officials subordinate to him as are provided for by Laws and Regulations. 


Article 40.—The Qaimmagam shall carry out such work as may be assigned 
to him in connection with irrigation and the distribution of water supply. 


Article 41.—The Qaimmaqam shall make frequent tours of inspection 
within his Qadha and submit reporte of his tours to the Mutasarrif inviting 
his attention to all matters requiring attention or redress. 


Article 42.—The Mudir is the executive official in his Nahiya and it is 
his duty to execute all laws and regulations and to carry out the instruc- 
tions issued to him by the Qaimmaqam and Mutasarrif, and he shall safe- 
guard the rights of both the State and the inhabitants. Likewise he is to 
perform all duties assigned to him by Laws and Regulations. 


Article 43.—The Mudir may in general address the Qaimmaqam only, 
and in case his Nahiya is attached directly to the Liwa Headquarters. the 
Mutasarrif, 


Article 44.—The Mudir is responsible for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in his Nahiya. 


Article 45.—The Mudir is empowered to issue orders to officials of the 
Police in his Nahiya, except on matters relating to method of despatch of 
the force and internal discipline, and the Police shall act upon his orders 
in this connection, but may protest forthwith to the higher authority against 
such orders as they consider to be improper. The Mudir is responsible as to 
the suitability of such orders issued by him, in the interest of the public 
and that they are in adherence to the Laws and Regulations. 


Article 46.—Government Departments under the Ministries of Interior 
and Finance shall, in the Nahiya, be subject to inspection by the Mudir. 
He is, however, not to inspect any other department unless he is asked to 
do so by the Qaimmaqam. He may, nevertheless, report to the Qaimmagam 
any matter that comes to his knowledge in connection with the acts of 
officials of such departments in his Nahiya. 


Article 47.—The Mudir shall carry out such work as may be assigned to: 
him in connection with irrigation and the distribution of water supply. 


Article 48.—The Mudir is responsible for the proper conduct of finance 
work in his Nahiya in accordance with the instructions he receives from his 
higher authority. He is also responsible for the accounts and the just 
assessment and the collection of revenue in accordance with the Law, for the 
proper discharge by the officials appointed to his Nahiya of duties required 
from them, in accordance with the powers granted to him from time to 
time by the Minister of Finance. 


Cyapter III. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCILS AND THEIR ORGANIZATION. 


Article 49.—In every Liwa Headquarters there shall be formed an Ad- 


ministrative Council presided over by the Mutasarrif and composed of official 
and non-official members. 


Article 50.—The official members are the Muhasib, or the Senior Finance 
oficial, the Mudir Tapu and the Mudir Tahrirat. 
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Heads of local departmental branches, such as Education, Wagqf, Public 
Works, Irrigation, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary, etc., have the 
right to attend meetings of the Administrative Council when matters affect- 
ing their respective departmeiuts are on the Agenda, timely notice being 
served on them cf the date of meetings affecting their departments. On 
such occasions they may express their views but they shall not vote. 


Article 51.—Thiere shall sit on the Administrative Council four non-official 
members to be selected in the manner hereinafter prescribed. In Liwas 
where there are Non-Moslem Communities, two of these members shall be 
Non-Moslem. Any male ‘Lraqi is eligible to become a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Council except the following persons, namely any person who: 


(1) Has not completed his twenty fifth year; 


(2) Is or claims to be of foreign nationality or under foreign pro- 
tection ; 


(3) Is related in the first degree to an official or non-official member 
of the Council; 


(4) Is an official of the Government or of a Municipality ; 
(5) Is a Multazim of Government or Municipal taxes; 
(6) Is a bankrupt who has not been rehabilitated ; 


(7) Has had an order of inhibition passed against him which has not 
been released ; “n 


(8) Has lost his civil rights; 


(9) Has been convicted of any crime whatever or of misdemeanour 
affecting his honour such as theft, bribery, misappropriation, forgery, 
fraud and similar offences; 

(10) Pays no tax whatever to Government or to a Municipality. ‘The 
occupier of a house or a place which pays a tax to the Government or 
to the Municipality shall be treated as if paying the tax himself; 


(11) Is a lunatic or is mentally defective; 
(12) Is illiterate, if a more suitable person is available; 
(13) Is a member of the Senate or of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Article 52.—On or about the Ist February of every year the official 
members of the Liwa Administrative Council, together with the Qadhi or 
the person who replaces him in Shara’ matters, and the Religious Heads ot 
Non-Moslem Communities, shall meet under the presidency of the Mutasarrif 
and form a Committee, called the ‘‘ Lujnat al Tafriq ’’ and shall nominate 
from the inhabitants of the Liwa three times as many candidates as 
there are vacancies, subject-to the provisions of Article 51. The names 
shall be communicated to the Qaimmaqams of the Qadhas attached to 
the Liwa and to the Municipality at Liwa Headquarters. 


Every Qaimmaqam shall convene a joint meeting of the serving Qadha 
Administrative Council and the Municipal Council of the Qadha Head- 
quarters. This meeting shall choose two thirds of the candidates from the 
list of the names and communicate their choice to the Mutasarrif in a 
Madhbata signed by all the persons present. The Rais Baladiva at Liwa Head- 
quarters shall summon the Municipal Council and similar procedure shall 
he followed. On receipt of all the Madhbatas the Mutasarrif shall convene 
the Lujnat-al-Tafriq which shall meet and shall count and record the votes. 
The Mutasarrif will take twice the number of members as there are vacancies 
from the list, taking into consideration the number of votes gained by 
them and will submit their names to the Minister of Interior in order 
that he may select from amongst them the new members. 
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Article 53.—The period of office of selected persons shall be two years 
and half of them must be changed every year. The first change will be 
made by half their number retiring by lot and being replaced by election 
as described above. Subsequently every year half the number will retire 
by rotation. Any member who retires is eligible for re-election, provided 
that no member shall serve more than four consecutive years. 


A member absenting himself for 3 or more consecutive meetings without 
excuse accepted as valid by the Council, will be considered as resigned. In 
such cases the member shall have the right of appeal to the Minister 
of Interior, if he is a member of the Liwa Administrative Council and to 
the Mutasarrif if he is a member of the Qadha Administrative Council. 


In the event of death or resignation of members, the vacancies in the 
Council will be filled by the persons who obtained the most votes at the 
previous election and were not then elected, subject to the condition that 
the successor of a Moslem shall be a Moslem and of a Non-Moslem shall 
be a Non-Moslem. = Such members will serve for the period of the un- 
expired portion of their predecessor’s term of office. 


Article 54.—Any number of members exceeding one half of the total 
members shall form a quorum subject to at least half the members present 
heing official members. Resolutions shall be passed by a majority of votes 
and in case of equilibriuin the President shall have the casting vote. 


Article 55.—Adininistrative Councils shall meet not Jess than twice a 
month. 


Article 56.—The duties of the Liwa Administrative Councils are to con- 
sider and to pass resolutions upon matters affecting the Liwa as a whole 
or the Headquarters Qadha or more than one Qadha of the Liwa after 
the papers relating thereto are referred by Mutasarrifs. These matters 
are :— 

(1) The carrying out of all auctions and tenders relating to affairs 
of Government ; 


(2) Grant of any portion of Government revenues and properties iu 
the way ot iltizam or lease or any other contract; 

(it) Scrutiny of securities offered by Multazims or other persons 
under obligation to Government; 

(iv) To deal with cases of appeal against decisions of Qadha Adminis- 
trative Councils; 

(v) Such other matters as the Mutasarrif is bound to refer to the 
Council by laws; 

(71) Assessment of amounts of Bad! Mithl leviable from persons having 
the right to acquire Government property by that method; 

(vii) Fixing of conversion rates for natural products; 

(viit) The identity and conditions of employment of temporary officials 
to be employed as Estimators, Assessors, and Counters; 

(iar) Any other matters in which the Mutasarrif considers that the 
local knowledge and experience of the Council will be valuable in an 
advisory capacity. 

Article 57.—Resolutions of Liwa Administrative Councils are subject to 
appeal to the Ministries concerned. The period for appeal is 15 days. 
Article 58.—In every Qadha Headquarters there shall be formed an Ad- 


ministrative Council presided over by the Qaimmagam and composed of 
official and non-official members. 


Article 59.—The Official members shall be the Mudir Mal, Mamur Tapu 
and Katib Tahrirat. 
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Article 60.—There shall sit on the Qadha Administrative Council four 
non-oficial members to be selected in the manner hereinafter described : 
subject to the objections mentioned in Article 51 being not applicable on 
such members. 


In Qadhas where there are Non-Moslen Communities two of these members 
shall be Non-Moslem. 


Article 61.—On or about the Ist February of every year the serving 
menibers of the Qadha Administrative Council together with the Qadhi or 
the person who replaces him in Shara’ matters and the Religious Heads 
ot Non-Moslem Communities shall meet under the Presidency of the Qaim- 
magam and form a Committee called the ‘ Lujnat-al-Tafrig ’? and nominate 
trom the inhabitants of the Qadha three times as many candidates as there 
are vacancies subject to the provisions of Article 60. The names. shall 
be communicated to the Municipality at Qadha Headquarters and to all 
other Municipalities with the Qadha. Mach Municipal Council shall 
choose two-thirds of the candidates from the lst of names and communi- 
cate their choice to the Qaimmagam in a madhbata signed by the members 
present. On receipt of all the madhbatas the Qaimmagqam shall convene 
the Lujnat-al-Vatriq which shall meet and count and record the votes, 
The Qaimimagam shall take twice the number of members as there are 
vacancies from the lst taking into consideration the number of votes 
gained by them and will submit their names to the Mutasarrif in order 
that he may select from amongst them the new members. 


Article 62.—The duties of Qadha Administrative Councils are to con- 
sider and to pass resolutions upon matters affecting the Qadha in general 
after the papers relating thereto are referred by Qaimmagams. These 
matters are :— 

(i) The carrying out of all auctions and tenders relating to affairs of 
Government ; 


(ii) Grant of any portion of Government revenues or properties in the 
way of iltizam, or lease or any other contract; 

(iii) Scrutiny of securities offered by Multazims or other persons 
under obligation to the Government ; 


(iv) Such other matters as the Qaimmagam is bound to refer to the 
Council by Laws; 

(v) Assessment of amounts of Badl Mithl leviable from persons having 
the right to acquire Government property by the method; 

(vi) Fixing of conversion for natural products; 

(vit) The identity and conditions of employment of temporary officials 
to be employed as Estimators, Assessors and Counters ; 

(viii) Any other matters in which the Qaimmaqam considers that 


the local knowledge and experience of the Council will be valuable in an 
advisory capacity. 


Article 638.—The decisions of a Qadha Administrative Couneil are sub- 
ject to appeal to the Liwa Administrative Council, within 15 days. 


Article 64.—Subject to the provisions of Section 63 the Qaimmagam is 
responsible for the execution of resolutions passed by the Administrative 
Council. 


Article 65.—This Law shall come into force with effect from the date of its 
publication in the Official Gazette. 
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Article 66.—All Ministers are charged with the execution of the provisions 
of this Law. ; 
Made at Baghdad this 27th day of April, 1927, and the 24th day of 
Shawwal, 1345. 


TF’ alsaL. 
Ja’FAR AL ‘ ASKARI, Rasuiw ‘ ALt, Yasin au Hasuit. 
Prime Minister and Minister of Interior. Minister of Finance. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

RavrF AL CHADIRCHTI, Nuri Au Sa'tp, Mcup. AMIN Zakt, 
Minister of Justice. Minister of Defence. Minister of Commus. d& Works. 
‘ ABpuL Maupt, “AMIN ‘ ALI, 
Minister of Education. Minister of Auqaf 


(Published in the Waqayt al ‘Traqiya No. 566, dated the 31st July, 1927. 
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